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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  LOW-INCOME 
HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs  and 
Alcoholism,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources, 
Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:45  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Christopher  J. 
Dodd  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Dodd,  Mikulski,  Wellstone,  Wofford,  and  Jef- 
fords. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Dodd 

Senator  Dodd.  First  of  all,  let  me  apologize  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  witnesses.  We  just  concluded  our  caucus,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  welcome  some  88  Close-Up  students  who  are  down  here  from 
Connecticut,  some  of  whom  are  here  in  the  room. 

If  I  could,  let  me  share  with  the  committee  some  opening  re- 
marks, and  then  I  will  turn  to  our  colleagues  for  any  opening  state- 
ments they  have,  and  then  we  will  turn  to  our  witnesses. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  everyone  here  this  afternoon  to  this 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs  and  Alco- 
holism. Today,  we  are  going  to  discuss  two  programs  that  are  criti- 
cally important  to  millions  of  Americans — the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  and  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant. 

These  may  not  be  glamorous  programs  that  receive  major  public- 
ity, but  for  the  families  that  receive  help  through  them,  they  can 
literally  be  life  savers. 

Together  with  Head  Start,  these  programs  form  the  core  of  the 
Human  Services  Act,  which  will  be  reauthorized  this  year.  They 
share  a  common  orientation  of  working  within  the  community  to 
address  the  needs  of  individuals  and  families  seeking  to  move  to- 
ward self-sufficiency. 

For  millions  of  families  all  across  this  Nation,  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program,  commonly  known  as  LIHEAP, 
is  the  difference  between  going  cold  and  staying  warm,  the  dif- 
ference between  being  overwhelmed  by  hard  times  and  hanging  on, 
the  difference  between  skimping  on  the  food  budget  to  pay  the  util- 
ities and  just  getting  by. 

(1) 


LIHEAP  provides  millions  of  families  with  the  little  extra  help 
they  need  to  make  it  through  the  winter.  Many  LIHEAP  families 
have  elderly  members.  Some  recipients  are  disaoled.  Many  families 
are  raising  small  children.  Whatever  their  composition,  households 
receiving  energy  assistance  all  need  warm  shelter  from  the  cold 
and  basics  like  electricity. 

Today,  LIHEAP  provides  the  extra  bit  of  help  for  millions  of  fam- 
ilies, but  millions  more  who  are  eligible  go  without  assistance  be- 
cause the  program  is  underfunded  LIHEAP  reaches  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  eligible  population  and  nearly  a  million  fewer  than 
it  did  in  1981.  Funding  for  the  program  has  decHned  from  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  1985  to  $1.4  billion  today.  That  is  okay,  some  have  told  us, 
because  energy  prices  have  also  gone  down.  While  this  is  a  com- 
monly held  view,  it  simply  does  not  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Energy  Information  Administration 
clearly  show  that  the  price  of  energy  per  million  BTUs  has  risen 
steadily  since  the  early  1980's.  I  will  refer  to  a  chart  behind  you, 
Harris,  that  will  give  you  some  indication  that  that  is  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  the  price  of  fuel  oil  has  declined,  but  fewer  than  13  per- 
cent of  low-income  households  heat  with  fuel  oil.  The  price  of  natu- 
ral gas,  electricity,  and  other  forms  of  energy  have  increased,  and 
in  some  cases,  substantially. 

If  it  were  true  that  funding  for  LIHEAP  has  fallen  in  step  with 
energy  prices,  one  would  expect  that  the  number  of  households  ex- 
periencing heating  interruptions  because  of  the  inability  to  pay 
would  be  declining  or  staying  steady.  Instead,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  most  recent  report  on  LIHEAP  shows 
quite  the  opposite.  Heat  interruptions  have  been  on  the  increase, 
with  more  wian  one  million  families  going  without  this  basic  neces- 
sity at  some  point  in  the  winter  of  1990-1991.  I  would  refer  to  the 
second  chart  which  shows  that  increase. 

Given  these  statistics  and  my  own  conversations  with  LIHEAP 
cHents  in  my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  administration's  budget  proposed  cutting 
LIHEAFs  already  inadequate  funding  in  half  I  understand,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  do,  completely  the  budget  pressures  under 
which  the  administration  has  been  operating.  We  all  recognize  that 
we  have  got  to  have  spending  cuts,  and  we  realize  they  are  going 
to  be  painful.  No  one  argues  with  that. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  these  cuts  should  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Nation's  most  vulnerable  citizens,  those  with  nowhere 
else  to  turn.  LIHEAP  is  no  middle-class  entitlement.  It  is  a  lifeline 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  Again  I  would  submit  this  chart  which 
shows  who  is  being  served  by  this  program.  As  the  chart  dem- 
onstrates, nearly  three-quarters  of  those  receiving  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance  have  annual  household  incomes  of  under  $8,000  a 
year.  That  is  not  a  middle-income  family. 

Because  the  LIHEAP  is  so  indispensable  to  these  families,  I  plan 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  maintain  as  much 
funding  as  possible  for  this  program.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  eager 
to  discuss  steps  we  might  take  to  make  the  program  more  effective. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration today  to  reauthorize  this  program  through  1999.  This  legis- 


lation  contains  a  number  of  changes  to  the  program  intended  to 
give  States  more  flexibility  and  to  encourage  targeting  of  house- 
holds with  high  energy  burdens. 

We  will  hear  today  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  £ind 
Human  Services,  Mary  Jo  Bane,  who  will  go  into  these  provisions 
in  more  detail.  She  will  also  discuss  the  administration's  proposals 
relating  to  our  second  topic  today,  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant.  On  behalf  of  the  administration,  I  am  today  submitting  a 
reauthorization  bill  for  this  program  as  well. 

The  Community  Services  Block  Grant  provides  core  funding  to 
our  Nation's  network  of  Community  Action  Agencies.  These  are  so- 
cial service  groups  with  deep  roots  in  communities  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  By  Federal  law,  the  boards  of  these  agencies  are 
comprised  of  one-third  elected  officials,  one-third  business  and  civic 
leaders,  and  one-third  low-income  residents  of  the  communities 
served  by  these  agencies.  This  unique  partnership  provides  one  of 
the  secrets  of  Community  Action  Agencies'  success,  for  it  empowers 
low-income  communities  by  giving  them  a  say  over  their  own  af- 
fairs. When  community  members  reach  out  to  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency,  the  hand  that  they  grasp  is  that  of  their  neighbor. 

Another  key  to  the  success  is  the  ability  of  Community  Action 
Agencies  to  see  families'  needs  comprehensively,  to  weave  the 
seamless  garment  of  services.  Community  Action  Agencies  provide 
an  impressively  wide  array  of  social  services,  from  literacy  pro- 
grams to  job  training,  from  Meals  on  Wheels  to  homeless  shelters, 
from  child  care  to  substance  abuse  education. 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  several  witnesses  today  for  whom 
these  programs  have  made  a  significant  difference.  The  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  is  money  well  spent,  in  my  view,  because 
Community  Action  Agencies  use  it  to  leverage  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  from  the  State  and  local  governments.  Federal 
block  grant  money  actually  constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies'  budgets,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  portion. 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  small,  discretionary  programs  have 
been  authorized  through  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
These  programs  have  funded  everything  from  rural  housing  to  anti- 
hunger  efforts. 

The  administration's  bill  proposes  to  eliminate  many  of  these  dis- 
cretionary programs,  replacing  one,  the  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment Program,  with  a  new  Community  Initiative  Program. 
This  subcommittee  will  be  carefully — ^very  carefully — examining 
this  proposal  in  the  weeks  ahead.  And  while  I  am  sensitive  to  and 
support  the  goal  of  streamlining  Federal  programs,  I  am  also  very 
much  aware  that  these  small  programs  have  served  very  important 
purposes.  In  my  view,  we  must  he  sure  that  those  purposes  will 
still  be  met  before  we  eliminate  the  funding  sources  that  have  been 
so  successfully  dedicated  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  once  again  thank  all  of  you  for  attending  today. 
The  programs  that  we  are  discussing  may  seem  so  familiar  that  we 
overlook  their  central  premise  and  their  strength,  that  commu- 
nities should  extend  a  helping  hand  to  their  members  and  that  a 
little  help  may  be  all  a  family  needs  to  make  it. 

We  will  now  insert  into  the  record  statements  of  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Durenberger. 


[The  statements  referred  to  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  recent  recovery,  more  American  chil- 
dren are  living  in  poverty  now  than  in  any  year  since  1965.  In 
1980,  the  minimum  wage  was  enough  to  keep  a  family  of  three 
with  a  full-time  wage  earner  above  the  povertv  line.  Today,  the 
minimum  wage  means  an  income  25  percent  below  the  poverty 

line. 

In  1992,  the  share  of  all  family  income  received  by  the  poorest 
one-fifth  of  families  shrank  to  4.4  percenl^-the  lowest  since  record- 
keeping began  in  1947.  The  share  going  to  the  wealthiest  one-fifth 
reached  44.6  percent,  a  record  high. 

In  addition,  the  overall  poverty  rate  has  increased  steadily  since 
1973,  when  11.1  percent  of  Americans  were  poor,  to  1992,  when  the 
poverty  rate  reached  14.5  percent. 

As  we  prepare  to  reauthorize  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  and  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant,  we 
must  remember  that  the  broad  goal  of  these  programs — to  elimi- 
nate poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty— is  still  far  from  being  fulfilled. 

The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  provides 
needed  help  to  large  numbers  of  Tow  income  Americans  for  paying 
their  home  energy  bills.  Yet,  over  the  last  10  vears,  funding  for 
LIHEAP*has  been  cut  drastically.  From  a  high  of  $2.1  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1985,  appropriations  for  LIHEAP  declined  to  $1.43  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

In  Massachusetts,  federal  LIHEAP  funding  decreased  from  $87 
million  in  1985  to  $60  million  in  1993.  As  a  result,  only  27  percent 
of  those  eligible  for  assistance  actually  receive  it.  Today  this  sub- 
committee will  hear  today  from  Dr.  Deborah  Frank,  the  Director  of 
the  Failure  to  Thrive  Program  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  about  some 
of  the  severe  consequences  of  these  funding  cuts  for  poor  children 
in  our  state. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Administration  has  requested  that  ap- 
propriations for  LIHEAP  be  reduced  to  $730  million— a  50  percent 
cut.  We  appreciate  that  the  Administration  has  worked  closely  with 
us  on  the  LIHEAP  reauthorization,  and  that  its  goal  is  to  target 
the  programs  on  the  truly  needy  more  efficiently.  However,  a  50 
percent  cut  in  appropriations  is  too  deep.  In  my  view,  the  program 
has  already  been  cut  too  deeply  and  it  should  not  be  cut  further. 

The  President  recognized  the  importance  of  LIHEAP  to  low  in- 
come families  in  this  harsh  winter  by  approving  a  $300  million 
supplemental  appropriation  to  help  them  pay  for  increased  heating 
costs.  The  necessity  for  this  emergency  aid  showed  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  cut  LIHEAP  any  further. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Community  Service  Block  Grants,  we  will 
hear  from  the  directors  of  the  community  action  programs  and  com- 
munity development  corporations  who  have  been  on  the  front  lines 
of  the  war  on  poverty  since  its  inception.  Sadly,  there  has  been  a 
much  greater  rise  in  the  number  of  families  living  in  poverty  than 
in  the  resources  made  available  to  important  programs  to  ease 
their  plight.  Today,  we  affirm  our  commitment  to  a  community- 
based  response  to  the  root  causes  of  poverty. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  one-stop  shopping  and  the 
need  to  coordinate  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  rather  than 
bureaucracies.  We  know  that  problems  faced  by  individuals  and 
famiHes  today  do  not  come  in  neat  "categorical"  packages.  But  far 
too  often  our  programmatic  responses  do.  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams were  created  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  individuals,  families, 
and  communities  in  an  overall  manner,  not  a  piecemeal  manner. 
And  in  communities  across  this  country,  CAPs  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  low-income  service  delivery  network. 

As  we  prepare  the  reauthorization  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant,  we  must  strive  to  take  what  is  good  and  make  it  bet- 
ter. CAPs  seek  to  promote  selfsufficiency,  family  stability,  and  com- 
munity revitalization.  We  must  provide  them  with  the  resources 
and  support  to  develop  strategic  plans.  We  must  set  realistic  out- 
comes to  measure  progress.  In  addition,  we  must  urge  the  states 
to  provide  more  support  and  technical  assistance,  and  to  coordinate 
more  closely  with  CAPs.  We  should  place  more  state  WIC,  medic- 
aid, and  child  support  workers  in  local  community-based  programs, 
in  order  to  increase  their  accessibility  to  parents  who  need  them. 

As  we  seek  to  "change  welfare  as  we  know  it,"  we  should  con- 
sider this  community -based  action  network  as  an  alternative  to 
welfare  offices.  During  the  recent  recession,  families  in  Massachu- 
setts and  across  the  country  who  were  uncomfortable  seeking  gov- 
ernment assistance  in  welfare  offices  turned  up  at  their  local  CAP 
for  help  and  support.  We  should  learn  from  that  experience  as  we 
go  forward  with  welfare  reform. 

Finally,  I  commend  the  outstanding  work  done  by  community  de- 
velopment corporations.  These  community-based  non-profit  organi- 
zations develop  housing,  build  and  refurbish  commercial  and  indus- 
trial facilities,  create  jobs,  and  provide  financial  and  technical  sup- 
port to  local  businesses  with  funds  from  a  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate sources.  They  are  demonstrating  that  even  in  the  most  hard- 
pressed  communities,  people  can  build  productive  futures  if  they 
are  given  the  chance.  These  community  revitalization  activities 
must  continue  to  be  part  of  the  total  CSBG  effort. 

look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  Administration  and  the 
members  of  this  Committee  in  reauthorizing  these  vital  human 
services  programs,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  expedite  their 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Durenberger 

want  to  begin  by  thanking  Senator  Dodd  for  holding  this  impor- 
tant hearing  and  for  his  leadership  on  this  important  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

am  especially  pleased  to  have  Catherine  Riley  here  from  Ando- 
ver,  MN  to  tell  us  how  the  Federal  Government's  low  income  en- 
ergy assistance  and  community  services  block  grant  programs  have 
directly  affected  her  life. 

LIHEAP  and  CSBG  are  programs  which  have  met  critical  needs 
in  my  State  of  Minnesota  for  many  years. 

LIHEAP,  in  particular,  helps  thousands  of  low-income  Minnesota 
households  meet  the  high  cost  of  energy  by  providing  critical  assist- 
ance to  help  defray  costs  of  household  heating,  cooling  and  weath- 
erization. 


Despite  the  best  efforts  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations to  slash  fimding,  I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  LIHEAP.  For  Minnesotans,  affordable  energy  is  not  a  lux- 
ury. It's  a  necessity. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard,  first  hand,  the  personal 
stories  of  people  across  my  State  who  have  been  assisted  by  various 
programs  that  are  funded  by  the  CSBG. 

/^  we  undertake  this  reauthorization,  I  look  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  connections  and  relationships  between  these 
programs  and  other  welfare  and  job  training  programs  that  are 
now  under  serious  review. 

I  believe  it's  essential,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  we  make  all  programs 
that  assist  low-income  individuals  and  families  as  conveniently  ac- 
cessible and  cost-effective  as  possible.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to 
offer  that  level  and  type  of  assistance  that  low  income  individuals 
and  families  need. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  today,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  leadership  in  this  and  so  many  other 
issue  areas  in  which  we  share  a  common  interest  and  concern. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  will  hear  testimony  today  that  reminds  us  of 
how  important  such  help  can  be  and  why  we  need  to  keep  that 
hand  extended. 

Let  me  turn  to  my  colleague.  Senator  Jeffords  of  Vermont,  for 
any  statement  he  may  have. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Jeffords 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Certainly  those  charts  are  most  descriptive  and  very  helpful. 
These  are  two  of  the  most  important  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  committee.  They  are  a  lifeline  to  people  in  need,  and 
it  is  for  good  reason  that  this  committee  rejected  time  and  time 
again  the  efforts  imder  previous  administrations  to  gut  them. 

I  understand  that  the  Clinton  administration,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, is  faced  with  difficult  budget  decisions.  I  also  understand 
that  the  people  served  by  these  programs  may  not  be  the  political 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  holding  this  administration  to  the  same  standards  as  its 
predecessors. 

The  early  signs  are  good.  Fifty  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  urg- 
ing the  President  not  to  slash  LIHEAP.  We  obviously  were  not  ini- 
tially successful,  but  I  hope  that  the  final  result  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Unlike  the  administration,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  energy  crisis 
has  abated  for  poor  households  in  America.  We  have  the  tragic 
deaths  of  children  across  this  country  as  the  proof  we  need. 

This  administration  campaigned  on  the  notion  that  the  American 
dream  had  faded  and  that  the  least  fortunate  of  our  citizens  were 
working  harder  for  less.  Now  I  read  that  everything  is  rosy;  energy 
prices  have  declined,  and  we  can  comfortably  cut  energy  assistance 
in  half,  compensating  by  targeting  and  innovation. 

Sure,  we  can  make  LIHEAP  work  better,  but  a  face  cord  is  not 
a  full  cord — ^if  that  does  not  mean  anything  to  you  out  there,  you 
ought  to  check,  because  you  are  probably  getting  robbed — anyway, 


you  cannot  cut  a  progn^am  in  half  without  a  crushing  impact  on 
that  program  and  tne  people  it  serves. 

I  am  all  for  expanding  the  EITC  and  for  health  care  reform.  I 
want  to  support  welfare  reform.  But  I  am  not  confident  that  our 
efforts  in  these  areas  diminish  the  need  for  energy  assistance. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  categorical  pro-ams  within  the  CSBG  discretionary 
authority.  I  know  every  administration  wants  to  put  its  stamp  on 
things,  but  if  the  Secretary  is  interested  in  fostering  independence 
through  community  economic  development,  then  I  am  not  sure  why 
we  should  scrap  the  Community  Economic  Development  program 
and  the  Rural  Housing  and  Community  Facilities  Program  in  the 
process. 

I  am  pleased  that  Bob  Justis  from  Vermont  could  join  us  because 
he  has  been  in  the  business  of  doing  exactly  what  the  Secretary 
has  wanted  to  come  for  some  time  now,  and  he  can  perhaps  share 
with  us  whether  he  thinks  it  is  wise  to  junk  these  programs  and 
start  over  again. 

I  also  worry  about  the  Community  Food  Nutrition  Program, 
which  is  indeed  a  small  program,  but  it  has  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact. I  would  hope  it  does  not  entail  much  overhead.  I  know  it  per- 
forms a  vital  function  in  my  State,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  in  others. 
I  think  its  elimination  would  leave  a  real  void,  and  I  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  whether  the  administration  agrees  with  me  and 
has  plans  to  substitute  for  CFNP,  or  simply  expects  somebody  else 
to  pick  up  the  slack. 

I  look  forward  to  this  hearing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  go 
to  another  meeting  of  the  conference  committee,  but  I  will  be  back. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

Senator  Mikulski? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Mikulski 

Senator  MiKULSKl.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Dodd,  for 
holding  this  hearing. 

We  in  the  Northeast  know  that  this  has  been  indeed  a  very  hard 
winter,  with  an  unprecedented  number  of  almost  15  snow  and  ice 
storms.  For  some,  the  storms  have  meant  days  off  from  work;  for 
some  children,  it  meant  days  of  frolic  in  the  park  on  a  sled. 

For  the  children  of  our  community,  particularly  the  children  of 
the  poor,  it  meant  that  they  were  hungry  and  cold,  and  for  some, 
it  even  resulted  in  death. 

We  have  with  us  today  two  very  gallant  people  from  Baltimore 
City  Government — our  deputy  commissioner  of  housing,  Mr.  Dupre, 
as  well  as  the  captain  of  our  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department,  Cap- 
tain Carey  Woodlon.  Captain  Woodlon  is  a  long  veteran  of  the  fire 
department,  but  he  never  knew,  on  a  cold,  ice-ridden  day,  that  he 
would  be  summoned  to  a  home  in  Baltimore  where  nine  children 
died  because  the  family  had  had  their  gas  and  electric  turned  off, 
and  they  were  living  only  by  candlelight.  This  great  tragedy  could 
have  been  averted  had  the  family  had  energy  assistance  available 
to  them  and  had  turned  for  energy  counseling. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this  legislation  that 
we  are  advocating  is  that  not  only  would  it  provide  energy  assist- 
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ance,  but  it  will  provide  counseling  to  people  who  are  having  their 
utilities  turned  off,  to  seek  other  alternatives. 

The  utility  company  had  reached  out  more  than  ten  times  to  this 
family  to  try  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  but  they  did  not  respond. 
Why?  Who  knows.  We  know  that  often,  people  will  not  turn  to  the 
utility  company  because  they  are  afraid  of  just  being  told  no.  They 
need  to  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  social  workers  who  can  reach 
out  in  a  compelling  and  compassionate  way  and  say,  "Just  because 
the  lights  are  off  in  your  house  does  not  mean  the  lights  are  off 
in  your  life  and  for  your  family.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do.  There 
are  resources  to  get  the  electricity  back  on,  and  there  is  other  help 
to  resolve  your  credit  problems,"  and  so  on. 

So  that  is  why  something  called  LIHEAP  energy  assistance  is  so 
important.  It  saves  lives.  It  saves  lives,  and  it  saves  lives  literally, 
from  the  terrible  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Baltimore,  but  it  also 
saves  lives  because  it  is  given  in  an  administrative  social  work 
framework  to  help  people  resolve  other  problems  in  their  lives — 
whether  they  need  a  job  referral,  whether  they  need  job  training. 
They  need  so  much  more  than  just  getting  their  utilities  turned  on. 

So  you  will  hear  today  from  people  from  Baltimore  who  will  tell 
you  what  they  see  every  day,  in  far  more  eloquent  terms  than  I 
can.  But  I  want  every  fire  fighter,  every  social  worker,  and  every 
family  to  know  that  just  because  we  are  facing  budget  crunches,  we 
know  where  to  put  our  priorities  and  we  will  be  moving  this  block 
grant. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Mikulski. 

Senator  Woffbrd? 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Wofford 

Senator  Wofford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  am  glad  to  see  the  Close- 
Up  people  here.  I  usually  love  meeting  with  them,  and  if  we  cannot 
do  it  privately,  it  is  good  that  they  are  here  at  this  hearing.  And 
it  is  good  that  this  hearing  is  being  held  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  before  spring 
has  fiilly  sprung,  while  the  memory  of  this  cold  winter  is  still  with 
us;  while  this  winter  of  discontent,  week  after  week  of  snow  and 
ice  and  record-breaking  cold  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 

Thousands  of  people  in  Pennsylvania  know  in  their  cold  bones 
that  this  program,  this  year,  was  needed,  and  those  of  us  who  met 
them  and  read  about  them  know  that  the  emergency  funds  were 
needed  this  year.  And  that  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  out  of  the  cold 
and  the  snow. 

So  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  and  the  President  responded,  and 
I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  good  letter  from  the  President 
on  this  subject,  with  the  release  of  the  $300  million  in  emergencv 
LIHEAP  funds,  some  $20  million  of  which  will  make  a  real  dif- 
ference for  many  people  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that  our  experience  this  winter — and  the  life  of  the  law 
is  not  just  logic,  but  experience;  the  life  of  this  Congress  should  be 
experience — and  the  experience  this  winter  shows  that  the  kind  of 
cut  proposed  in  LIHEAP  for  next  year  and  the  years  to  come  is  un- 
acceptable. This  is  a  program  that  especially  helps  the  old  and  the 


young,  who  are  most  susceptible  to  illnesses  that  result  from  lack 
of  home  heating. 

In  Pennsylvania,  49  percent  of  those  who  qualify  for  LIHEAP  are 
elderly  or  handicapped;  46  percent  of  Pennsylvania  families  who  re- 
ceive LIHEAP  support  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000, 
and  80  percent  have  less  than  $10,000.  And  the  need  for  LIHEAP 
in  Pennsylvania  is  growing,  sad  to  say. 

But  our  State,  even  so,  was  forced  with  the  present  budget  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  the  program  this  year.  Fewer  people  were  eli- 
gible, and  those  who  qualified  for  benefits  saw  their  payments  cut 
back. 

So  I  am  committed  to  reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  getting  our  priorities  straight.  While  we  cut  unneces- 
sary programs,  while  we  look  at  some  of  the  additional  cuts  that 
I  favor,  some  $75  billion  of  spending  cuts  in  addition,  to  the  $500 
billion  deficit  reduction  plan  we  have  adopted,  we  cannot  under  the 
present  circumstances  diminish  LIHEAP's  vital  aid,  which  is  to  say 
a  matter  of  life  and  death — especially  for  those  who  are  forced  to 
use  kerosene  heaters  or  other  dangerous  heating  sources  to  stay 
warm.  We  have  had  deaths  result  from  that — deaths — and  there- 
fore, this  is  a  program  for  life. 

And  to  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford  this  program,  I  say  that 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1994  and  1995  cannot  afford  to  let 
people  freeze  in  their  homes.  That  is  why  many  of  us  have  worked 
hard  for  the  emergency  funding  and  why  I  will  fight  to  oppose  the 
major  cutbacks  that  are  proposed,  and  why  I  am  glad  that  Mrs. 
Letitia  Fletcher  has  come  dowi;  from  Philadelphia  to  tell  her  story. 
She  savs  she  does  not  like  talking  in  public,  and  it  took  a  lot  of 
nerve  tor  her  to  come  into  this  room.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to 
have  any  worry.  This  committee  wants  to  hear  your  story,  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  and  the  stories  of  people  like  you,  because  it  is  the  human 
dimension  and  the  personal  voice  that  can  make  the  difference  and 
reach  not  only  our  minds,  but  our  hearts. 

Thank  you.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  you  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  DoDD.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Wofford,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  strong  statements  in  support  of  this 
program,  snd  particularly  your  references  to  real  people  with  real 
cases  of  what  has  happened  to  people  all  across  this  country  as  a 
result  of  not  having  the  basic  requirement  of  energy. 

With  that,  let  me  turn  to  our  first  witness  and  thank  her  for 
being  here.  Mary  Jo  Bane  is  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  children  and  families  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services — and,  I  might  add,  doing  a  terrific  job  in  that 
capacity.  We  have  had  the  chance  to  work  with  Mary  Jo  Bane  on 
any  number  of  issues,  and  I  am  very  honored  that  you  are  here 
today.  Yours  is  not  an  easy  job,  because  I  know  how  strongly  you 
feel  about  these  programs.  You  have  a  long  history  of  having 
worked  in  them,  so  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  your  presence  here 
today,  and  we  look  forward  to  accepting  your  testimony. 

I  am  going  to  ask  all  of  you  to  try  to  keep  your  remarks  down 
to  about  5  or  6  minutes,  if  you  can.  We  will  take  all  of  your  state- 
ments and  any  supporting  data  and  information  that  you  think 
would  be  important  to  incorporate  in  the  record.  I  am  going  to  put 
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these  lights  on  not  to  Hve  by  them,  but  just  to  help  you  get  a  sense 
of  when  your  time  is  running  down. 
With  that,  Mary  Jo,  we  thank  you  for  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  JO  BANE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ms.  Bane.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  about  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  (CSBG)  and  the  Low-In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP).  I  will  summa- 
rize my  testimony,  which  we  have  submitted  for  the  record. 

We  are  all  struggling,  as  several  of  you  noted  in  your  opening 
statements,  with  the  need  to  control  discretionary  spending  and  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that 
those  most  in  need  are  receiving  the  appropriate  assistance  and 
services.  It  is  a  struggle  for  all  of  us,  and  I  know  that. 

Working  within  this  framework,  though,  we  are  proposing  to  re- 
authorize the  CSBG  and  LIHEAP  programs  with  some  modifica- 
tions that  would  increase  State  flexibility,  target  resourcos  more  ef- 
fectively, and  consolidate  and  simplify  program  requirements  in 
order  to  reduce  administrative  burdens. 

Let  m^  speak  first  to  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  pro- 
posals. The  CSBG  program  provides  grants  to  States,  Territories, 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  for  a  wide  range  of  services 
and  activities  to  address  the  causes  of  poverty  in  communities. 
About  1,100  Community  Action  Agencies  (CAA)  and  Limited  Pur- 
poses Agencies  receive  tnis  funding. 

We  are  proposing  a  4-year  reauthorization  of  the  CSBG  program, 
with  some  changes  to  better  focus  resources  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness and  capacity  of  the  CAAs  to  respond  to  low-income  com- 
munity needs. 

First,  we  are  proposing  to  give  the  Secretary  discretionary  au- 
thority to  use  a  limited  amount  of  CSBG  funds  to  make  grants  or 
enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  to  alleviate  the 
causes  of  poverty. 

We  are  also  proposing,  as  you  noted,  to  repeal  several  small  cat- 
egorical programs  that  are  currently  authorized  under  the  CSBG 
discretionary  authority,  and  we  are  doing  that  to  try  to  decrease 
administrative  burdens  and  to  more  effectively  use  limited  human 
resources,  both  on  our  side  and  on  the  grantee  side. 

In  addition,  our  proposal  would  incorporate  training,  technical 
assistance,  planning  and  evaluation  as  part  of  the  CSBG.  Further, 
we  are  proposing  to  strengthen  CSBG  programs  and  services  in  the 
areas  of  monitoring  and  coordination. 

Finally,  we  are  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  new  Com- 
munity Initiative  Program,  which  consolidates  the  Job  Opportuni- 
ties for  Low-Income  Individuals  Program  and  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Community  Economic  Development  Program.  Under  this  new  Com- 
munity Initiative  Program,  funds  would  be  provided  to  local  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  CDCs  to  address  the  economic  needs  of  low-income 
individuals  and  families  who  are  living  in  economically  distressed 
communities. 
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The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  provides 
block  grants  to  States,  Territories,  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organi- 
zations to  assist  low-income  households  in  meeting  their  home  en- 
ergy needs.  Our  proposed  legislation  would  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram for  4  years,  from  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year  1999, 
and  make  several  legislative  changes  to  improve  the  program. 

To  provide  a  framework  for  these  changes,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  since  the  program  was 
created.  LIHEAFs  original  mission  was  to  cushion  the  impact  on 
low-income  households  of  unexpected  sharp  increases  in  the  price 
of  home  energy  in  the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's.  After  adjusting 
for  inflation,  though,  and  relative  to  household  income,  we  do  find 
that  overall  energy  prices  have  dropped  steadily  since  1983,  and  we 
certainly  have  not  seen  the  sharp  increases. 

In  addition,  although  the  number  of  low-income  households  has 
increased  since  1981,  the  number  of  households  with  very  high  en- 
ergy burdens  has  dropped.  The  number  of  low-income  households 
that  are  spending  more  than  10  percent  of  their  income  on  home 
energy  dropped  from  5.3  million  households  in  1981  to  3.5  million 
households  in  the  more  recent  years.  Now,  we  recognize  that  this 
is  still  a  large  number  of  households  and  that  these  very  high-bur- 
den low-income  households  continue  to  face  serious  problems  in 
meeting  their  home  energy  needs. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  LIHEAP  program  continues  to  play 
an  important  role  in  addressing  these  problems.  We  believe  that 
the  most  appropriate  role  for  LIHEAP  is  indeed  to  focus  on  those 
low-income  households  which  have  very  high  energy  burdens.  Our 
proposal  would  therefore  encourage  more  careful  targeting  of  as- 
sistance by  explicitly  allowing  States  to  give  priority  to  households 
with  high  home  energy  costs  or  needs  in  relation  to  income.  We 
also  propose  to  encourage  the  use  of  LIHEAP  funds  on  more  per- 
manent solutions  to  home  energy  prices. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  further  increase  State  flexibility  and 
program  consistency  by  providing  the  Secretary  with  the  authority 
to  allow  States  to  use  the  Department  of  Energy  weatherization  as- 
sistance rules  to  provide  weatherization  services.  This  will  help  the 
States  in  administration,  and  I  think  it  will  help  households  as  a 
result. 

We  will  also  encourage  States  to  increase  the  level  of  non-Federal 
energy  assistance  resources  through  gradual  increases  in  the  au- 
thorized levels  for  the  Leveraging  Incentive  Fund  beginning  in 
1997. 

Finally,  to  enable  a  timely  and  targeted  Federal  response  to  nat- 
ural disasters  or  other  energy-related  emergencies,  such  as  this 
winter's  severe  cold  spell,  we  are  proposing  a  permanent  authority 
to  meet  additional  home  energy  assistance  needs  arising  from  such 
emergencies.  Our  proposal  would  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
target  these  funds  to  those  States  experiencing  emergency  needs, 
based  on  the  impact  of  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  closely  with 
your  committee  during  the  reauthorization  process,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bane  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Mary  Jo  Bane,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Children  and 
Families,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  you  today  about  the  reauthorization  of  trie  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  (CSBG)  and  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  (LMEAP) 
programs.  Both  of  these  programs  provide  a  special  focus  to  serving  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  families,  and  I  would  like  to  use  this  time  to  discuss  our  recommenda- 
tions for  making  the  CSBG  and  LIHEAP  programs  more  effective  and  efficient  in 
the  future. 

We  are  all  struggling  with  the  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  while  assurmg 
that  those  most  in  need  are  receiving  the  appropriate  assistance  and  services.  Work- 
ing within  this  framewoii,  we  have  proposed  the  reauthorization  of  the  CSBG  and 
LIHEAP  programs  with  modifications  to  provide  increased  State  flexibility,  and  con- 
solidation and  simplification  of  program  requirements  to  reduce  administrative  bur- 
den. 

COMMUNITY  services  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  our  Community  Services  Block  Grant  proposals.  The 
CSBG  Act  provides  grants  to  States,  Territories  and  Indian  Tribes  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  and  activities  to  address  the  causes  of  poverty  in  communities. 
Grants  were  awarded  to  57  States  and  Territories  and  70  Indian  Tribes  and  tribal 
organizations.  In  turn,  approximately  1,100  Community  Action  Agencies  (CAAs)  and 
Limited  Purposes  Agencies  (LPAs)  received  funding. 

CSBG  services  and  activities  can  be  used  to  address  a  variety  of  areas,  including 
employment,  education,  nutrition,  emergens  services,  health  and  anti-drug  needs. 
The  Block  Grant  funds  a  wide  range  of  local  programs  from  the  Homeless  Partner- 
ship Program  in  Humboldt  County,  California,  which  provides  job  counseling,  train- 
ing and  essential  services  to  the  homeless,  to  Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment, which  connects  Head  Start  families  with  educational,  health  and  employment 
services  to  help  increase  their  capacity  to  become  selfsuflicient.  CSBG  Emergency 
Services  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  helped  fmance  car  repairs  for  a  young,  low- 
income  woman  in  rural  Utah  which  enabled  her  to  get  to  and  from  her  rehabilita- 
tion classes.  These  are  just  some  of  the  many  important  human  services  which 
CSBG  funds  have  made  possible. 

We  are  requesting  $434,622,000  for  reauthorization  of  Community  Service  Block 
Grant  programs  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1998.  We  are  proposing  changes  in  the  CSBG  program  to  better 
focus  resources  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  capacity  of  CAAs  to  respond  to 
low-income  community  needs. 

secretary's  PRIORITIES  FOR  CSBG 

Secretary  Shalala  has  articulated  several  departmental  priorities  which  govern 
our  agency  administration  and  budget  choices:  1)  prevent  future  problems  or  sup- 
port early  interventions;  2)  foster  independence  among  people  through  community 
economic  development  and  job  creation/community  empowerment  strategies;  and  3) 
improve  services  to  our  customers  by  using  modem  management  approaches. 

To  support  these  priorities,  we  are  proposing  to  give  the  Secretary  discretionary 
authority  to  use  a  limited  amount  of  CSBG  funds  to  make  grants  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  poverty.  The  small  per- 
centage of  the  CSBG  funds  set  aside  for  this  purpose  would  gradually  increase  in 
fiscal  years  1996  through  1998. 

We  also  are  proposing  to  repeal  several  of  the  small  categorical  programs  cur- 
rently authorized  under  the  CSBG  Discretionary  Authority.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
recent  Congressional  requests  to  reduce  the  number  of  small  discretionary  grant 
programs  and  thus  decrease  administrative  and  monitoring  burdens  and  more  effec- 
tively use  limited  human  resources.  Host  of  the  activities  funded  under  these  pro- 
Sams  can  be  carried  out  by  States  with  CSBG  funds,  and  our  proposal  makes  clear 
at  States  provide  services  to  migrants  and  the  homeless.  In  addition,  we  can  use 
the  flexibility  provided  under  the  Secretarial  priority  initiative  to  foais  on  important 
concerns  not  addressed  with  CSBG  funds  provided  to  the  States. 

TRAINING,  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  CSBG  in  fiscal  year  1981,  comprehensive  training  for 
the  nearly  1,200  local  CSBG  service  providers  has  been  extremely  limited.  It  is  one 
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of  my  goals  to  strengthen  the  efTectiveness  and  the  management  capabilities  of  local 
agencies  and  to  collect  data  on  the  sources  and  uses  of  CSBG  funds. 

We  are  proposing  to  incorporate  training,  technical  assistance,  planning  and  eval- 
uation as  a  part  oi  the  CSBG.  We  are  requesting  up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  (.5 
percent)  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  and  up  to  one  percent  (1  percent)  in  flscal 
year  1997  and  1998  for  these  activities. 

MONITORING  AND  COORDINATION 

We  are  taking  other  steps  to  stren^hen  CSBG  programs  and  services.  We  would, 
for  example,  require  that  States  utihze  a  portion  of  their  CSBG  funds  for  program 
monitoring,  training,  and  tedinical  assistance,  and  service  coordination.  To  nelp  as- 
sure that  States  target  fands  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  we  would  also  require 
States  to  review  its  current  allocation  of  CSBG  funds.  Each  eligible  entity  would 
also  be  required  to  submit  to  the  State  a  community  action  plan  including  1)  com- 
munity needs  assessment  (including  food  needs),  2)  service  delivery  system  targeted 
to  low-income  individuals  and  families  in  the  service  area,  3)  identification  of  gaps 
in  services  and  linkages,  information  and  referral  services,  and  follow-up  to  fill  iden- 
tified gaps,  4)  outcome  measures  promoting  self-sufficiency,  family  stability,  and 
commumty  revitalization,  and  6)coordi nation  with  other  public  and  private  re- 
sources. 

ACOMMUNITY  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM  (CIP) 

Finally,  we  are  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  new  Community  Initiative 
Program  (CIP)  through  fiscal  year  1998  which  consolidates  the  Job  Opportunities 
for  Low-Income  Individuals  (JOLI)  and  Urban  and  Rural  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment programs.  The  focus  of  these  programs  will  continue  and  expand  under 
the  new  CIP  program,  which  is  authorized  at  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1995  and 
each  of  the  following  fiscal  years  through  1998.  In  providing  these  funds,  we  will 
consider  the  geographic  distribution  of  runds  among  the  States  as  well  as  among 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Under  CIP,  the  funds  will  be  provided  to  local,  private  non-profit  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations  (CDCs)  to  address  the  economic  needs  of  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  families  in  economically  distressed  communities.  CDCs  would  use  funds 
under  this  program  for  economic  development  activities  designed  to  create  new,  per- 
manent jobs  and  business  development  opportunities  in  low-income  communities. 
They  also  would  provide  support  services  designed  to  enhance  the  ability  of  low-in- 
come individuals  and  families  to  successfully  avail  themselves  of  such  employment 
and  business  opportunities.  In  addition,  activities  could  include  the  development  of 
facilities  through  means  such  as  the  establishment  of  partnerships  with  Head  Start 
agencies,  agencies  or  organizations  engaged  in  the  field  of  child  care  or  child  devel- 
opment, and  agencies  or  organizations  serving  children,  youth  and  families.  CIP 
funds  could  be  used  for  grantee  planning  and  project  implementation  and  up  to  one 
percent  of  the  CIP  funds  could  be  used  for  technical  assistance  and  project  evalua- 
tion. 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  provides  block 
grants  to  States,  territories,  Indian  tribes,  and  tribal  organizations  to  assist  low-in- 
come households  in  meeting  their  home  energy  needs.  We  are  proposing  to  reauthor- 
ize the  program  for  four  years — from  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year  1999 — and 
recommenmng  several  legislative  changes  to  improve  the  program. 

In  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  these  changes,  Fd  like  to  start  by  looking  at 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  since  the  program  was  created.  LEHEAP's 
original  mission  was  to  cushion  the  impact  on  low-income  households  of  unexpected, 
sharp  increases  in  the  price  of  home  energy  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  How- 
ever, after  adjusting  for  inflation,  overall  energy  prices  have  dropped  steadily  since 
1983.  In  addition,  although  the  number  of  low-income  households  has  increased 
since  1981,  the  aggregate  amount  such  households  spent  in  home  energy  dropped 
from  $4.9  billion  in  1981  to  $4.5  billion  in  1992  (in  constant  dollars). 

We  recognize  that  a  number  of  low-income  households  continue  to  face  serious 
problems  in  meeting  their  home  energy  burdens  and  the  low-  income  home  energy 
assistance  program  (LIHEAP)  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  addressing 
these  problems.  We  also  believe  that  LIHEAP  must  be  viewed  as  one  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  low-income  households.  This  Adminis- 
tration is  addressing  the  needs  of  low-income  households  in  several  ways:  through 
an  expanded  earned  income  tax  credit  for  working  poor  families  with  children, 
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through  welfare  reform  for  households  on  public  assistance,  and  through  health  care 
reform  for  all  low-income  households. 

INCREASING  STATE  FLEXIBILITY  AND  TARGETING  OF  RESOURCES 

We  believe  that  the  most  appropriate  role  of  LIHEAP  is  to  focus  on  those  house- 
holds which  have  very  hi^  home  energy  burdens  and  to  encourage  approaches  that, 
over  the  long  term,  reduce  a  househola's  need  for  energy  assistance.  Therefore,  we 

gropose  to  encourage  more  careftil  tsu^eting  of  assistance  by  explicitly  allowing 
tates  to  give  priority  to  households  with  hign  home  energy  costs  or  needs  in  rela- 
tion to  income.  Some  States  have  been  frustrated  in  their  desire  to  more  efTectively 
target  benefits  by  interpretations  of  current  law — and  in  some  case,  court  rulings — 
that  essentially  require  distribution  of  benefits  to  everyone  under  the  income  ceiRng. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  further  increase  State  flexibility  and  program  consist- 
ency by  providing  the  Secretary  with  authority  to  allow  States  to  use  Department 
of  Energy  weatherization  assistance  rules  where  appropriate  when  LIHEAP  funds 
are  used  to  provide  weatherization  services. 

Also,  we  plan  to  take  additional  administrative  steps  to  assist  targeting  and  in- 
crease State  flexibility.  Specifically,  we  plan  to  simplify  the  leveraging  program  by 
amending  regulations  to  allow  States  to  certify  that  resources  valued  under  $5,000 
meet  the  coordination  and  integration  requirements  of  the  statute,  rather  than  re- 
quiring extensive  documentation. 

We  also  plan  to  provide  States  guidance,  based  on  the  best  available  information, 
on  the  factors  that  relate  to  household  home  energy  burdens.  States  would  be  able 
to  use  this  information  to  assist  them  in  developing  efTectively  targeted  programs. 

Finally,  we  would  encourage  States  to  increase  the  level  non-Federal  energy  as- 
sistance resources  through  gradual  increases  in  the  authorized  levels  for  the 
leveraging  incentive  fiand,  oeginning  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

m 

EMERGENCY  AUTHORITY 

(,  The  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  HHS  appropriations  Acts  included  an  account  for 
Emergency  purposes  to  become  available  when  the  President  requested  funds  and 
designated  them  as  emergency  requirements  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  However,  we  were  hampered  in  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  crises  because  we  could  not  limit  distribution  of  emergency  funds  to  those 
States  experiencing  the  unexpected  need,  rather  they  had  to  be  given  to  aU  States 
in  accordance  with  the  block  grant  formula.  Congress  gave  us  the  authority  this 
year — which  we  exercised — to  target  $300  million  in  contingency  funds  to  States  ex- 
periencing unusually  harsh  winter  weather,  but  the  funding  was  delayed  while  we 
waited  for  thds  authority.  The  delay  probably  would  have  been  much  longer  had 
there  not  been  an  emergency  appropriation  Dili  already  moving  through  the  Con- 
gress on  an  expedited  basis. 

In  order  to  allow  a  timely  Federal  response  to  natural  disasters  or  other  energy- 
related  emergencies,  we  are  proposing  to  include  in  the  reauthorization  bill  a  per- 
manent authority  to  meet  additional  home  energy  assistance  needs  arising  from 
such  emergencies,  these  funds  could  be  released  upon  submission  by  the  F*resident 
to  the  Congress  of  a  request  designating  the  amount  sought  as  emergency  require- 
ments under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  We 
are  proposing  to  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  target  these  fiinds  to  States  experi- 
encing emergency  needs  based  on  the  impact  of  the  emergency. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  to  make  some  very  difficult  budget  choices  during  the 
preparation  of  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget.  We  believe  the  modifications  proposed 
m  our  CSBG  and  LIHEAP  reauthorization  bills  will  better  target  available  re- 
sources while  increasing  State  flexibility  and  simplifying  program  requirements.  I 
look  forwaird  to  working  closely  with  the  committee  during  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess and  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have. 

RESPONSES  OF  MARY  JO  BANE  TO  QUESTIONS  ASKED  BY  SENATOR  JEFFORDS 

Question: 

In  your  statement  you  provide  a  framework  of  changes  since  the  program  was  cre- 
ated in  1981,  and  discuss  the  drop  in  low-income  households  spending  on  energy 
since  1981.  You  use  1983,  however,  as  your  base  year  for  energy  prices.  Why  was 
this  year,  rather  than  1981,  chosen  as  a  base? 
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Answer: 

The  base  year  of  1983  represents  in  constant  dollars  the  peaking  of  composite  fuel 
prices,  i.e.,  the  weighted  average  cost  of  the  three  major  residential  fuels — elec- 
tricity, fuel  oil,  and  natural  gas.  The  composite  fuel  price  rose  steadily  from  1973 
to  1983  and  has  fallen  steaduy  through  1993,  except  for  a  small  increase  in  1990. 

Question: 

What  has  happened  to  energy  prices,  that  is,  the  weighted  average  price  of  resi- 
dential fuels,  since  1981? 

Answer: 

In  responding  to  this  question,  residential  fuel  prices  for  electricity,  natural  gas, 
and  f\iel  oil  have  been  converted  to  dollars  per  million  btu's  (mmbtu)  for  the  period 
of  1973  to  FY  1993,  in  order  to  provide  a  comparison  between  fuels. 

Constant  Dollar  Prices:  When  fuel  prices  are  adjusted  for  inflation  (using  FY  1993 
dollars),  overall  fuel  prices  rose  steadily  from  1973  to  1983  and  have  fallen  steadily 
since,  except  for  a  small  increase  in  1990.  The  FY  1993  composite  average  is  less 
than  the  composite  average  for  1980.  With  respect  to  the  three  fuel  types: 

— electricity  prices  peaked  in  1984  and  have  fallen  steadily  since  that  time. 

— natural  gas  prices  peaked  in  1983  and  fell  steadily  until  FY  1993,  when  they 
rose  sliditly  from  the  previous  year. 

—fuel  oil  prices  peaked  in  1981,  fell  steadily  until  1988,  rose  in  1989  and  1990, 
and  then  fell  again  in  1991,  1992,  and  FY  1993. 

Current  Dollar  Prices:  Overall,  composite  average  fuel  prices  increased  steadily 
from  1973  to  1985,  declined  in  1986  and  1987,  and  increased  steadily  through  FY 
1993.  With  respect  to  the  three  fuel  types: 

— electricity  prices  reached  their  nrstpeak  in  1985,  fell  in  1986,  and  then  rose 
again  from  1987  through  FY  1993.  The  FY  1993  price  level  is  about  6  percent  above 
the  1985  peak. 

— natural  gas  prices  reached  their  peak  in  1984  and  1985.  Prices  feU  from  1986 
to  1988,  rose  from  1988  through  FY  1993.  Prices  in  FY  1993  were  about  1  percent 
below  the  1985  peak. 

— fuel  oil  prices  reached  their  peak  in  1981  and  then  fell  continuously  until  1988. 
Prices  rose  in  1989  and  1990,  and  then  fell  in  1991  and  1992,  and  then  rose  sli^tly 
in  FY  1993.  Prices  in  FY  1993  were  about  22  percent  below  the  1981  peak. 

Question: 

Has  the  drop  in  low-income  households'  spending  on  energy  over  the  life  of  the 
program  been  more  attributable  to  warn  winters  or  reduced  energy  prices? 

Answer: 

The  aggregate  residential  energy  bill  for  all  low  income  households  has  increased 
in  constant  1979  dollars  from  $9.1  billion  in  1979  to  $11.1  billion  in  1992.  However, 
the  average  residential  energy  biU  per  low  income  household  has  dropped  in  con- 
stant 1979  dollars  from  $612  in  1979  to  $485  in  1992.  Between  1979  and  1983,  the 
decrease  was  primarily  due  to  reduced  energy  consumption  in  response  to  increased 
energy  prices.  From  1983  to  1992,  the  decrease  was  in  response  to  both  a  decrease 
in  overall  energy  prices  and  fluctuations  in  energy  consumption  related  to  the 
weather. 

Question: 

Since  1992  was  unusually  warn,  and  this  winter  was  quite  cold,  what  do  you  ex- 

Sect  to  be  the  impact  on  low-income  households,  eg.,  what  percentage  of  the  income 
o  you  expect  the  poor  to  spend  on  energy  this  year? 

Answer: 

We  cannot  provide  an  estimate  at  this  time.  We  will  need  to  examine  the  weather 
data  for  the  entire  year  given  that  LIHEAP  assists  with  both  heating  and  cooling 
costs.  Also,  we  wiU  need  to  see  to  what  extent  annual  income  has  grown  due  to  the 
current  economic  recovery. 

Question: 

What  percentage  of  the  eligible  population's  energy  biUs  are  covered  now  by  fed- 
eral assistance  compared  to  earlier  years? 

Answer: 

The  percentage  of  the  eligible  population's  home  heating  bills  covered  by  LIHEAP 
heating  and  winter  crisis  benefits  has  declined  from  19  percent  in  FY  1983  to  13 
percent  for  FY  1992. 

Question: 

What  percentage,  based  on  actual  bills  rather  than  models,  does  an  average 
household  spend  on  energy  versus  what  the  poor  spend? 

Answer: 

The  actual  bills  received  by  households  are  for  total  residential  energy  costs,  that 
is  all  uses  of  energy  in  the  home,  including  appliances  and  water  heating.  On  aver- 
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age,  all  households  spent  3.1  percent  of  their  cash  income  on  total  residential  energy 
compared  to  9.6  percent  spent  by  LIHEAP  eligible  houaeholds  in  FY  1992. 

However,  the  LiHEAP  statute  requires  the  LIHEAP  program  to  assist  with  home 
energy,  that  is,  home  heating  and  cooling  costs,  not  total  residential  energy  costs. 
Base^  on  statistical  models  developed  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  actual  bill  is  spent  for  space  neating  and  cooling.  On  average,  all  house- 
holds spent  1.4_percent  of  their  cash  income  on  home  energy  compared  to  4.1  per- 
cent spent  by  LIHEAP  eligible  households  in  FY  1992. 

Question: 

How  does  that  compare  to  earlier  years? 

Answer: 

On  average,  all  households  spent  4.3  percent  of  income  on  total  residential  ene^^ 
compared  to  14.1  percent  of  income  spent  by  LIHEAP  eligible  households  in  FY 
1983.  For  home  heating,  tdl  households  spent  1.6  percent  of  their  income  in  FY 
1983,  compared  to  5.8  percent  for  LIHEAP  eligible  households.  Home  cooling  data 
was  not  collected  until  FY  1986.  In  FY  1986,  all  households  spnt  1.8  percent  of 
their  income  on  home  heating  and  cooling,  while  LIHEAP  eligible  households  spent 
6.2  percent  of  their  income  on  home  heating  and  cooling. 

Question: 

If  our  goal  were  to  make  these  burdens  equal  or  simply  not  to  lose  ground,  would 
that  imply  a  50  percent  increase? 

Answer: 

No  single  standard  of  need  has  been  established  by  statute  for  LIHEAP.  In  an 
attempt  to  give  policy  makers  an  understanding  of  the  funding  implications  of  se- 
lecting a  specific  need  standard,  a  number  of  need  standards  were  analyzed  in  the 
Department's  Annual  LIHEAP  Report  to  Congress  for  FY  1992.  The  analysis  shows 
that  using  different  definitions  of  need  can  result  in  dramatically  different  levels  of 
LIHEAP  ftinding,  some  much  lower  than  current  LIHEAP  funding  levels  and  others 
much  hi^er. 

Question: 

Do  the  states  now  lack  authority  to  target  assistance  to  households  with  high  en- 
ergy costs  in  relation  to  income?  What  interpretations  and  court  rulings  bar  such 
targeting? 

Answer: 

Section  2605  (b)  (2)  of  the  LIHEAP  statute  states  the  income  eligibility  maximums 
and  then  provides  that  "no  household  may  be  excluded  from  eligibility — if  the  house- 
hold has  an  income  which  is  less  than  110  percent  of  the  poverty  level  for  such  State 
for  such  fiscal  year."  While  we  have  interpreted  section  2605(b)  (2)  to  require  that 
every  household  with  an  income  below  110  percent  of  the  poverty  level  be  eligible, 
there  have  been  some  conflicting  court  decisions. 

Decisions  by  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1983  and  later  years  ruled  that 
states  could  not  exclude  subsidized  housing  tenants  from  eligibilitv  for  assistance, 
basing  its  decision  primarily  on  the  provisions  of  section  2605(b)  (5)  of  the  LIHEAP 
statute  which  requires  the  highest  level  of  benefits  to  be  paid  to  those  households 
with  "the  lowest  incomes  and  the  hi^est  enei^  costs  in  relation  to  income,  taking 
into  account  family  size." 

In  another  subsidized  housing  case,  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in 
1992  that  states  cannot  exclude  households  with  incomes  below  110  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  based  solely  on  income,  but  that  they  may  establish  additional  eligi- 
bility criteria  that  exclude  some  households  in  this  income  range. 

Given  this  lack  of  clarity,  we  believe  it  is  important  that  the  statute  be  changed 
to  make  clear  two  points:  that  priority  may  be  given  to  households  within  the  mini- 
mum income  range,  and  that  tne  priority  structure  must  relate  to  households'  en- 
er©r  costs  in  relation  to  income. 

Question: 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  categorical  programs  currently  authorized  under  the 
CSBG  discretionary  authority  is  designed,  in  part,  to  decrease  administrative  and 
monitoring  burdens.  What  are  those  burdens  for  each  of  the  programs  you  propose 
to  repeal,  and  by  how  much  do  you  expect  these  burdens  to  decrease?  For  example, 
do  you  expect  a  reduced  need  for  FTE's  within  the  Office  of  Community  Services, 
and  if  so  oy  how  much?  To  what  degree  is  this  anticipated  decrease  offset  by  the 
creation  of  the  Secretary's  discretionary  programs? 

Answer: 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  repeal  of  small  discretionary  programs  will  reduce 
the  need  for  FTE^.  Rather  we  expect  staff  time  to  be  shifted  from  time-consuming, 
burdensome  and  often  duplicative  administrative  activities  to  better  crosscutting 
technical  assistance  efforts  which  enhance  program  outcomes.  These  duplicative  ac- 
tivities include  separate  processing;  soliciting,  rating,  awarding,  administering,  for 
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each  program  and  their  elimination  vdll  benefit  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
the  grantees. 

Question: 

Have  you  evaluated  the  success  or  lack  thereof  of  the  various  categorical  programs 
under  the  CSBG  discretionary  authority?  If  so,  would  you  provide  the  results  of 
such  evaluation  to  the  Conmiittee? 

Answer: 

The  purpose  of  the  Demonstration  Partnership  Program  is  to  develop,  test  and 
evaluate,  in  partnership  with  other  local  organizations,  new  approaches  to  provide 
for  greater  self-sufliciency  of  the  poor.  The  ACF  publishes  and  disseminates  to  Con- 
gress, states  and  other  agencies  tne  results  of  these  evaluations  on  an  annual  basis. 
Many  of  these  demonstration  programs  involve  activities  covered  under  the  small 
discretionary  programs  such  as  housing,  nutrition  and  other  services  relevant  to 
low-income  inoividuals  and  fcunilies.  A  copy  of  the  final  evaluations  for  FY  1989/90 
is  enclosed. 

Question: 

You  state  that  most  of  the  activities  funded  under  the  categorical  programs  could 
be  carried  out  by  the  States  with  CSBG  funds.  What  activities  coula  not  be  so  car- 
ried out? 

Answer: 

Grantees  receiving  funds  under  the  CSBG  program  are  required  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  activities  addressing  the  following:  employment,  education,  better  use  of 
available  income,  housing,  nutrition,  emergency  services  and  health.  Therefore  most 
of  the  activities  funded  under  the  small  categorical  programs  could  be  carried  out 
by  states  and  Indian  Tribes  to  meet  the  needs  of  low  income  families  and  individ- 
uals with  CSBG  funds.  The  exception  is  the  National  Youth  Sports  Program  (NYSP) 
operated  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA).  The  NCAA  awards 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  in  45  states  to  specifically  provide  sports  instruc- 
tion and  enrichment  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  We  tnink  the  private  orga- 
nizations, the  non-profit  organizations  that  have  been  a  part  of  this  activity,  may- 
well  have  the  ability  to  carry  this  program  out  themselves,  and  I  think  it  is  an  activ- 
ity that  we  can  rely  on  the  private  sector  to  do. 

Question: 

What  activities  do  you  envision  being  funded  from  the  proposed  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary authority  that  could  not  be  carried  out  by  States  under  current  authority? 

Answer: 

The  Secretary's  discretionary  authority  will  provide  greater  flexibility  to  conduct 
innovative  national  priorities  including  coordination  across  geographic  boundaries, 
more  technologically  advanced  service  delivery  mechanisms,  special  partnerships 
and  other  priorities  beneficial  to  many  communities  across  the  nation.  I  can  imagine 
these  funds  being  used  differently  in  different  years  for  hunger  programs,  for  pro- 
grams for  the  homeless  or  migrants,  as  they  are  needed  in  Sjjecific  areas. 

Question: 

Under  your  proposed  legislation,  are  there  any  statutory  provisions  that  would 
guarantee  that  federal  support  of  rural  areas  now  provided  under  the  rural  housing 
and  community  facilities  program  would  not  be  diminished? 

Answer: 

Although  there  are  no  statutory  provisions  that  would  guarantee  Federal  support 
for  rural  Housing  and  community  facilities,  we  propose  to  strongly  encourage  States 
and  Community  Action  Agencies  to  continue  support  of  these  programs.  We  are  try- 
ing to  design  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  Secretary  would  have  the  ability  to  identify 
those  very  important  unmet  needs  and  meet  them  through  this  discretionary  fund, 
but  not  to  tie  the  hands,  either  of  community  organizations  or  of  the  Secretary,  with 
specific  amounts  for  specific  needs. 

Question: 

Cities  and  towns  across  the  country  are  very  concerned  about  the  price  of  un- 
funded mandates,  particularly  those  of  EPA,  and  particularly  its  water  programs. 
Given  this,  why  does  it  make  sense  to  eliminate  the  rural  facilities  program  when 
much  of  its  work  is  geared  towards  helping  towns  comply  with  these  mandates? 

Answer: 

We  are  not  recommending  termination  of  the  rural  facilities  program  but  rather 
a  redirecting  of  the  resources  through  the  Conununity  Services  Block  Grant  mecha- 
nism. We  will  urge  States,  and  through  them,  Community  Action  Agencies,  to  con- 
tinue support  of  the  rural  facilities  programs. 

Question: 

Tne  CED  program  is  currently  geared  toward  economic  development  on  a  commu- 
nity economic  development  while  the  JOLI  program  seems  focused  on  training  indi- 
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viduals  and  assisting  them  in  starting  up  businesses.  Is  this  an  accurate  summary, 
and  why  does  it  make  sense  to  combine  two  seemingly  dissimilar  programs? 

Answer: 

The  bottom  line  for  both  the  CED  and  the  JOLI  programs  is  job  creation.  Busi- 
ness start-up  and  business  expansions  are  allowable  under  both  programs  as  well 
as  job-related  training.  The  JOLI  program  currently  prohibits  use  of  funds  for  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  real  property  whereas  such  activities  are  allowable  under 
the  CED  program.  The  JOLI  program  requires  a  third  party  evaluation  whereas  the 
CED  program  only  requires  a  self-evaluation.  By  combining  the  two  programs,  we 
can  take  the  best  parts  of  each  program  and  develop  a  program  with  maximum 
flexibility  to  address  the  employment  and  business  development  needs  of  our  low- 
income  constituency  and  to  address  Administration  priorities  related  to  community 
economic  development. 

Question: 

Does  the  Administration  have  a  position  on  the  proposed  Community  Economic 
Partnership  Act?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

Answer: 

We  are  reviewing  the  Community  Economic  Partnership  Act.  The  Department 
feels  strongly  that  prevention  efforts,  including  economic  development,  are  critical 
to  reducing  crime  or  assisting  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

RESPONSES  OF  MARY  JO  BANE  TO  QUESTTIONS  ASKED  BY  SENATOR  WELLSTONE 

Question: 

HHS  has  said  that  states  should  be  given  increased  flexibility  "to  use  LIHEAP 
funds  for  one-time  expenditures  on  weatherixation,  energy  conservation  and  finan- 
cial management  training  (presumably,  budget  counseling)  and  for  continued  income 
support  where  necessary. 

There  are  other  programs  to  fund  weatherization  and  energy  education,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Energy's  low-income  weatherization  program  and  the  State  En- 
ergy Conservation  Program,  but  no  other  Federal  program  I  know  of  which  provides 
short-term  payment  assistance  to  help  poor  families,  seniors  and  other  individuals 
pay  their  utility  bills.  Do  you  intend  to  try  to  make  up  the  difference  caused  by 
these  program  cuts  of  almost  50  percent  by  increasing  mnding  for  these  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  budget?  If  not,  how  do  you  expect  low-income  people  to  make  up 
the  difference? 

Answer: 

We  believe  that  LIHEAP  will  continue  to  play  a  role  in  helping  households  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  energy  bills,  even  if  they  are  not  a  disproportionate  share 
of  their  income.  But,  we  also  believe  that  we  must  view  LIHEAP  in  the  context  of 
other  Administration  initiatives  to  help  low  income  households.  For  example,  the 
Earned  Income.  Tax  Credit  is  providing  substantial  relief  to  working  poor  families. 
Our  welfare  reform  initiative  will  address  the  needs  of  households  wno  receive  pub- 
lic assistance,  and  health  care  reform  will  help  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  low  income 
population. 

In  addition,  using  LIHEAP  funds  for  activities  such  as  weatherizing  a  home  may 
reduce  energy  costs  for  households  to  levels  which  they  can  handle  without  LIHEAP 
assistance. 

Question: 

The  Administration  says  the  program  needs  to  better  target  only  those  in  real 
need  of  assistance,  meaning  those  with  high  energy  assistance  burdens.  According 
to  HHS'  own  reports,  however,  right  now  LIHEAP  is  only  serving  about  23  percent 
of  eligible  households.  Of  the  households  who  now  receive  assistance,  over  70  per- 
cent nave  tmnual  incomes  of  less  than  $8,000  and  HHS  data  shows  that  amongst 
the  low-income  population,  LIHEAP  recipients  have  the  highest  ener^  buroen 
(highest  energy  costs  as  a  percent  of  income).  Doesn't  this  mean  that  LIHEAP  is 
in  fact  serving  the  households  who  are  most  in  need? 

The  LIHEAP  statute  currently  requires  that  the  highest  benefits  should  be  pro- 
vided to  households  with  the  lowest  incomes  smd  the  highest  energy  costs  in  relation 
to  their  incomes.  Do  you  agree  with  this  provision?  Doesn't  this  do  enough  to  ensure 
that  the  program  is  targeted  sufficiently?  If  not,  how  precisely  do  vou  intent  to  "bet- 
ter target"  these  funds?  By  increasing  the  eligibility  thresholds,  oy  allowing  states 
to  target  certain  needy  populations  within  their  jurisdiction,  or  by  some  other 
means? 

Answer: 

Certainly,  we  support  the  requirement  in  section  2605(b)  (5)  of  the  LIHEAP  stat- 
ute that  tne  highest  benefits  go  to  those  households  with  the  lowest  incomes  and 
the  highest  enei*gy  costs  in  relation  to  income.  While  states  generally  do  make  an 
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effort  to  ensure  that  those  most  in  need  receive  the  highest  energy  benefits,  home 
energy  cost  as  a  percentage  of  income  rarely  is  a  factor  in  determining  which  house- 
holds receive  benefits  and  often  is  not  reflected  in  benefit  level  determinations. 

As  a  practical  matter,  states  tend  to  use  surrogate  measures,  such  as  fuel  type, 
to  determine  energy  cost.  In  a  typical  state,  every  household  within  a  specified,  in- 
come range  who  uses  electricity  for  heating  gets  the  same  benefit,  based  on  the  av- 
erage cost  of  electric  heating;  those  who  use  natural  gas  receive  another  benefit 
level;,  and  those  who  use  fuel  oil  still  another.  Within  an  income  range,  however, 
some  households  will  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their  income  for  electric  heat  or 
for  natural  gas  heat  than  other  Households  who  use  the  same  heating  source,  either 
because  of  differences  in  the  size  or  efiiciency  of  the  building  or  equipment  or  be- 
cause of  sjjecial  requirements  such  as  the  need  for  higher  tempjeratures  because  of 
the  presence  of  an  elderly  household  member  or  a  young  child.  This  difference  is 
rarely  taken  into  account  in  establishing  benefit  levels. 

We  hope  to  encourage  states  to  pay  special  attention  to  helping  households  who 
pay  very  high  percentages  of  their  income  for  home  energy  to  reduce  their  costs  and 
to  take  differences  in  home  energy  burden  into  account  in  setting  benefits. 

States  that  attempt  to  pay  benefits  to  all  households  who  meet  a  specified  income 
level  requirement  wind  up  paying  very  low  benefits  to  everyone  and  failing  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  benefits  to  high  energy  burden  households.  Other  states  run  "first 
come-first  served"  programs  that  pay  benefits  to  those  who  find  out  about  and  apply 
for  assistance  early,  again,  without  regard  to  relative  home  energy  burden.  Our  leg- 
islative proposal  would  allow  states  to  give  priority  in  eligibility,  as  well  as  benefit 
level,  to  those  households  who  have  very  high  home  energy  burdens.  In  this  way, 
we  increase  states'  flexibility  to  address  their  low-income  home  energy  needs. 

Question: 

What  can  be  done — within  the  framework  of  the  existing  statute — to  better  ensure 
that  this  targeting  requirement  is  implemented  by  the  states?  Could  HHS  provide 
training  and  guidance  in  ways  of  meeting  this  requirement?  What  consultations  are 
taking  place  with  the  states  on  this  issuer 

Answer: 

We  intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  better  targeting.  For  example,  we  plan 
to  examine  available  data  and  provide  information  to  states  on  ways  to  identify 
households  with  very  high  home  energy  burdens  and  factors  that  lead  to  high  bur- 
dens. We  will  seek  to  find  other  ways  to  encourage  targeting  by  continuing  our  dia- 
logue with  states  and  other  interested  parties  on  how  the  LIHEAP  program  could 
be  improved. 

However,  our  effectiveness  would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  section  2605  of  the 
Act  is  amendedl  as  we  have  proposed,  to  make  clear  that  states  may  give  priority 
to  households  with  the  highest  energy  costs  or  needs  in  relation  to  income  and  to 
repeal  the  sentence  that  precludes  the  Secretary  from  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  the  states  will  comply  with  statutory  program  requirements. 

Question: 

The  Administration  has  said  that  one  of  the  justifications  for  cutting  LIHEAP  is 
that  fuel  oil  prices  have  decreased  since  the  inception  of  LIHEAP  and,  therefore,  the 
program  is  not  as  needed  any  more.  Isn't  it  true,  however,  that  the  majority  of  low- 
income  households  use  natural  gas  as  their  Primary  heating  fuel  and  that  only  13 
percent  rely  primarily  on  fuel  oil? 

Answer: 

In  FY  1992,  the  maiority  of  LIHEAP  eligible  households  (53  percent)  used  natural 
gas  as  their  primary  Keating  fuel.  In  FY  1992,  about  11  percent  of  LIHEAP  eligible 
households  used  fuel  oil  as  their  primary  heating  fuel.  However,  along  with  the  de- 
creases in  fuel  oil  prices,  the  overall  natural  gas  price  has  fallen  steadily  in  constant 
dollars  from  1983  until  1993,  when  it  rose  slightly  from  the  previous  year. 

Question: 

Another  argument  made  by  the  Administration  to  justify  the  LIHEAP  cut  is  that 
low-income  families  have  other  sources  of  income  to  help  them.  For  example.  Admin- 
istration officials  have  observed  that  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  will  in- 
crease income  for  working  families  by  $21  billion  between  1994-98.  That  is  an  im- 
portant achievement,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  However,  by  cutting  LIHEAP 
as  proposed,  wouldn't  we  simply  be  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  it  into 
another?  Wasn't  the  purpose  of'^the  EITC  increase  to  raise  the  income  of  working 
families  closer  to  or  above  the  poverty  line?  Aren't  you  then  jeopardizing  the  go3 
of  helping  working  families  get  above  the  poverty  line  if  these  families  now  have 
to  use  these  EITC  monies  to  cover  the  costs  LIHEAP  can  help  them  with  today? 
What  percentage  of  LIHEAP  households  also  receive  the  EITC? 

Answer 
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According  to  the  1990  Census,  51  percent  of  the  households  eligible  for  LMEAP 
have  earned  income  from  wages  ana  salaries.  We  are  in  the  process  of  designing 
computer  runs  of  Census  data  to  obtain  more  information  on  those  LIHEAP  eligibles 
and  LIHEAP  recipients  that  are  eligible  for  EITC.  We  will  make  the  data  available 
to  the  Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question: 

The  Administration  also  states  that  the  modest  food  stamp  increase  adopted  by 
Congress  last  year  can  help  fill  the  void  left  by  a  50  percent  cut  in  LIHEAP.  The 
change,  which  is  phased  in  between  1994  and  1998,  basically  allows  households  with 
high  shelter  costs  (rent  plus  utilities)  to  receive  more  food  stamps.  While  this  too 
is  a  positive  development,  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  20  percent  of  LIHEAP 
households  also  receive  food  stamps.  Have  you  run  the  numbers,  and  can  you  tell 
me  what  percentage  of  LIHEAP  households  also  receive  food  stamps? 

Answer: 

Based  on  the  March  1993  Current  Population  Survey,  we  estimate  that  66  percent 
of  the  households  receiving  heating  assistance  between  October  1992  and  March 
1993  also  received  food  stamps  during  1992. 

Question: 

I  understand  that  utility  companies  in  40  states  have  winter  restrictions  against 
cutting  off  utilities  so  the  poor  are  shielded  from  the  effect  of  severe  weather.  But 
isn't  it  true  that  even  where  states  have  winter  restrictions  against  utility  shutoffs 
those  protections: 

1)  are  not  complete  prohibitions  against  shutoffs  and 

2)  only  apply  to  regulated  fuels  (don't  apply  to  fuel  oil,  propane,  or  kerosene  dol- 
lars)? 

Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  restrictions  against  winter  shutoffs  are  only  temporary 
(they  last  through  late  April  or  mid-May)  and  that  households  can  then  have  their 
utilities  shut  ofTso  that  tney  may  not  have  basic  utility  service  for  the  summer  and 
the  following  winter? 

Answer: 

Winter  restrictions  can  range  from  complete  to  incomplete  prohibitions  against 
shutoffs  by  regulated  utilities.  Winter  restriction  options  include  date-  or  tempera- 
ture-based bans  or  moratoria  on  utility  disconnections,  and  other  restrictions  such 
as  the  requirement  that  a  utility  must  offer  payment  arrangements  rather  than  re- 
quire full  payment  during  the  winter  months. 

Although  winter  restrictions  are  temporary,  they  afford  households  time  to  work 
out  payment  arrangements  with  utilities  to  forestall  shutoffs  aft^r  the  winter  re- 
strictions are  lifted.  It  also  is  possible  that  utilities  in  some  states  may  be  required 
to  reconnect  households  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter  for  safety  reasons. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  ask  staff  to  keep  us 
to  5-minute  periods  each  for  questions,  and  let  us  know  when  the 
time  is  up. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  You  point  out  that  the 
number  of  households  with  a  high  energy  burden  has  dropped  as 
the  justification.  It  sounds  to  me  like,  depending  on  what  kinds  of 
numbers  you  want  to  use,  you  can  come  out  with  different  results 
here. 

There  is  no  arguing  with  any  of  the  charts  we  have  put  up  here 
in  terms  of  actual  energy  BTU  costs  having  gone  up,  nor  the  per- 
centage of  people  at  income  levels  that  are  being  served,  or  the 
number  of  low-income  households  with  heat  interruptions  at  all. 
Those  numbers  are  not  being  debated  here. 

Ms.  Bane.  I  would  simply  comment  on  the  first  chart,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  know  you  know  this,  that  I  believe  those  are  energy 
prices  unadjusted  for  inflation  or  unadjusted  for  increases  in  en- 
ergy. That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  correct,  but  it  is  just 
a  different  way  of  looking  at  it. 

Senator  Dodd.  Why  don't  you  describe,  ifvou  could,  the  mission? 
What  does  the  administration  see  as  LIHEAP's  primary  mission? 
How  would  you  define  that? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  think  we  see  LIHEAP's  primary  mission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  indeed  providing  assistance  to  households  with  very  high 
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energy  needs  relative  to  their  income  and  providing  that  assistance 
in  a  way  that  helps  them  to  move  toward  being  self-sufficient  en- 
ergy. I  think  some  of  the  comments  that  Senator  Mikulski  made 
about  the  ways  in  which  the  program  can  operate  are  absolutely 
right,  that  it  should  not  be  simply  a  check  passed  out  to  house- 
holds. Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  problems,  if  you  will,  with  the  cur- 
rent LIHEAP  program  is  that  virtually  all  of  the  money  is  spread 
in  quite  small  amounts  to  a  very  large  number  of  households — I 
think  we  do  need  to  target  it  better  on  households  that  need  it  the 
most  and  also  try  to  target  it  on  long-term  solutions. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  in  testimony  that  you  have  g^iven,  and  I  am 
quoting,  you  say  that  "after  adjusting  for  inflation,  overall  energy 
prices  nave  dropped  steadily  since  1983."  You  selected  1983  as  a 
base,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  your  point,  a  peak  for  energy  prices. 
If  we  take  1979  as  a  starting  point,  inflation-adjusted  energy  prices 
are  actually  higher  today.  So  again,  we  are  piclung  years  that  serve 
your  goals.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at  here,  and  then  we  start 
playing  games  with  each  other,  rather  than  admitting  we  have  a 
problem  nere;  we  have  people  with  incomes  that  are  lower,  and  we 
have  got  prices  that  are  generally  going  up;  the  BTU  factor  is 
there.  We  are  only  serving  a  fraction — I  think  it  is  23  percent — of 
eligible  households  by  that  formula.  Isn't  that  true? 

Ms.  Bane.  Senator,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  not  be  mak- 
ing our  decisions  or  making  our  arguments  based  on  data  which 
can  obviously  be  interpreted  in  different  ways. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  how  would  you  suggest  targeting — and  I 
raised  it  with  my  own  staff  when  we  were  looking  at  tnis  and  going 
over  it,  and  I  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
listened  to  Leon  Panetta  say,  look,  we  are  not  cutting  the  program; 
we  would  just  like  to  target  it  better.  And  I  thought  that  was  a 
pretty  good  answer;  I  mean,  why  can't  we  sort  of  target  this  bet- 
ter— and  yet  in  a  sense,  how  can  it  be  better  targeted  if  we  are  only 
serving  a  fraction  of  those  who  meet  those  basic  minimum  criteria? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  look  at  house- 
holds that  meet  the  eligibility  standards,  we  are  really  only  looking 
at  their  incomes,  not  at  whetner  they  have  particularly  high  energy 
needs  relative  to  those  incomes.  And  I  think  that  as  we  talk  about 
targeting,  we  would  like  to  give  the  States  have  more  flexibility  to 
target  specifically  not  just  on  low-income  households,  but  on  those 
low-income  households  with  very  high  energy  burdens — those  that 
are  having  to  spend  very  high  proportions  of  their  incomes  on  en- 
ergy. I  thmk  those  are  the  ones  tnat  the  program  was  really  de- 
signed to  help. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  proposal  to  make  the  emer- 
gency contingency  fund  a  permanent  authorization  and  allow  the 
Secretary  the  discretion  to  target  that  where  it  is  needed  is  the 
other  way  that  the  administration  is  trying  to  approach  this  issue 
of  better  targeting  LIHEAP  funds.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would 
disagree  that  the  severe  cold  spells  that  we  saw  this  winter  war- 
ranted a  response  of  the  sort  that  the  administration  made. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  get  it  is  if  you  have 
an  income,  to  use  Senator  Wofford's  numbers,  of  $6,000,  if  I  recall 
your  numbers  correctly,  Harris,  or  ours  at  72  percent  under 
$8,000 — if  you  have  an  income  of  $8,000  a  year,  even  if  you  are 
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spending  a  relatively  small  fraction  on  energy,  that  can  still  be  a 
tremendous  burden.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  rough  formula 
to  apply  to  people  in  that  income  category.  And  if  you  are  getting 
$6,000  a  year,  $500  a  month,  less  than  $100  some-odd  each  week, 
even  if  it  is  a  tiny  fraction,  how  do  you  make  the  justification  that 
if  you  are  Just  using  a  percentage  of  that  going  to  energy  as  a  jus- 
tification lOT  not  providing  some  assistance  to  people  in  that  cat- 
egory? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  think  the  purpose,  as  I  read  it,  of  the  LIHEAP  pro- 
gram was  not  to  provide  general  income  support,  even  though  that 
may  be  needed  veiy  much  by  those  low-income  households.  And  I 
think  you  mentioned  in  your  own  opening  remarks  that  there  are 
other  approaches  that  we  hope  to  try  to  make  to  general  income 
support,  but  that  the  LIHEAP  program  was  genuinely  established 
in  response  to  very  high  energy  needs.  So  I  think  the  notion  of 
targeting  even  within  the  low-income  group  on  households  with 
very  high  energy  needs  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  statute. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  raise 
with  you  about  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Program  as 
well,  and  I  will  say  that  I  am  willing  to  listen.  I  think  we  do  need 
to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  how  we  serve  constituencies.  I  think 
you  have  come  up  with  some  very  creative  ideas  in  that  area.  My 
concern  I  presume  will  be  that  of  my  colleagues,  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  constituencies  that  have  a  strong  need  that  we  have  tra- 
ditionally been  able  to  serve  are  not  going  to  be  cut  out  as  a  result 
of  moving  some  boxes  around  or  consolidating  some  of  them.  I  have 
seen  those  euphemisms  in  the  past  work  for  various  targeted  pur- 
poses, to  use  that  word.  So  I  will  come  back  to  that. 

Let  me  turn  to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Senator  Mekulski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  yield  my  ques- 
tion time  because  I  know  we  want  to  move  along,  and  unfortu- 
nately, I  have  a  scheduling  nightmare,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  hear 
the  Baltimore  witness. 

One  quick  comment,  though.  I  think  we  need  to  think  about  this 
as  an  opportunity,  and  an  opportunity  not  only  to  provide  energy 
assistance  or  counseling  related  to  it,  but  then,  these  are  often  in 
older  buildings,  in  rural  farmhouses,  older  neighborhoods  in  cities 
and  older  buildings,  and  so  on.  What  a  great  opportunity  for  jobs 
in  energy  conservation.  If  we  are  going  to  work  to  end  welfare  as 
we  know  it,  and  instead  of  somebody  being  a  deadbeat  dad,  we  can 
help  them  to  be  an  upbeat  dad,  actually  working  in  neighborhoods, 
doing  real  work  to  deal  with  energy  conservation,  and  how  then, 
also,  these  could  be  some  of  the  components  related  to  national 
service,  that  we  not  only  deal  with  the  issues  of  health  and  safetv, 
but  also  how  this  could  be  used  in  a  way  that  generates  jobs,  could 
be  opportunities  for  generating  jobs  for  people  who  are  moving  off 
of  public  assistance,  who  have  oeen  unemployed  in  the  construction 
area  and  so  on.  That  is  what  I  believe.  It  is  not  about  boxes.  It  is 
about  mission,  it  is  about  creativity,  it  is  about  resourcefulness.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Ms.  Bane. 

Ms.  Bane.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd.  Senator  Woflford. 

Senator  Wofford.  Just  another  few  words  from  Pennsylvania. 
Grovemor  Casey  this  year.  New  Year's  Eve,  found  that  people  were 
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in  a  truly  critical  State,  and  he  ordered  the  program  begun  2  weeks 
earlier  because  of  the  bitter  cold.  It  used  to  be  that  the  program 
would  begin  in  November,  which  was  what  experience  had  taught, 
but  because  of  the  reduction  in  Federal  funding,  the  period  when 
it  would  be  available  had  continually  been  reduced  and  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  tightened,  with  a  shorter  period  and  tighter  eli- 
gibility requirements.  That  has  been  going  on,  and  it  was  so  des- 
perateW  tight  than  on  New  Year's  Eve,  he  had  to  act,  and  we  ran 
out  of  ninds.  And  he  found  that  he  had  to  extent  the  period  because 
of  the  cold  even  into  April  this  year,  and  the  emergency  funds  fi- 
nally enabled  that  to  happen. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  dealing  with  our  priorities  when  you  get 
down  to  it,  and  I  want  us  to  make  the  hard  decisions  about  our  pri- 
orities, but  I  cannot  understand  how  this  is  a  program  that  does 
not  have  the  highest  priority. 

Ms.  Bane.  These  are  very,  very  tough  choices  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  to  make  and  tnat  all  of  vou  and  your  colleagues  will 
have  to  make  as  you  make  decisions  about  the  budget. 

Senator  Wofford.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Bane.  If  you  look  at  the  budget,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed cuts  in  literally  hundreds  of  programs  across  the  board,  none 
of  which  are  unimportant  and  none  of  which  do  not  have  a  compel- 
ling justification.  And  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
very  hard  choices  about  whether  we  want  to  make  some  of  the  in- 
vestments in  children  and  families,  that  I  know  we  all  want  to 
make,  and  if  so,  how  we  are  going  to  live  within  the  budget  con- 
straints that  I  know  we  all  need  to  live  within. 

So  yes,  they  are  very  hard  choices,  and  I  think  that  that  is  what 
we  have  to  work  with  this  year. 

Senator  Wofford.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you,  Senator  Wofford. 

Let  me  just  ask  two  additional  questions,  if  I  could,  Mary  Jo.  I 
mentioned  my  general  willingness  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the 
consolidation.  Obviously,  I  think  what  the  Vice  President  and  the 
President  have  been  doing  in  this  regard  is  tremendously  worth- 
while. 

Let  me  point  out  about  LIHEAP — and  I  should  have  made  this 
point  at  the  outset — I  have  been  working  on  this  program  for  the 
entire  time  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  14  years,  and  I 
guess  I  ought  to  measure  success  in  different  ways.  For  the  last  12 
years,  the  battle  was  always  whether  we  could  go  from  zero  up. 
Maybe  some  of  you  have  forgotten  that,  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
it. 

With  this  administration,  you  cut  it  in  half,  and  I  guess  I  was 
pleased,  and  I  had  to  start  from  a  totally  different  vantage  point 
than  I  have  historically  had  to  start  from  in  these  battles.  So  to 
that  extent,  I  thank  the  Clinton  administration 

Ms.  Bane.  You  are  welcome. 

Senator  DoDD  [continuing].  The  mountain  is  high  enough,  but 
you  have  made  it  a  little  less  high  than  the  last  two  admmistra- 
tions  in  this  area,  so  I  guess  I  can  be  grateful  for  small  things. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  consolidation  effort.  Obviously,  the 
question  on  everyone's  mind,  not  just  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
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committee,  but  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  and  others  out  there 
who  believe  this  administration  cares  about  these  issues,  under- 
stands them — many  of  the  people  working  on  them  come  from  them 
and  have  spent  many  years  out  there,  laboring  in  these  areas — but 
I  would  like  you  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  and  describe  or  explain 
to  me  how  the  purposes  of  the  following  departments  are  going  to 
be  fulfilled  if  they  are  eliminated  and  consolidated — obviously,  the 
Emergency  Community  Services  Homeless  Program,  the  Dem- 
onstration Partnership  Programs;  the  Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment Programs,  which  have  been  very  good;  Community  Food 
and  Nutrition — I  have  a  specific  question  about  that;  it  has  been 
a  very  important  program  in  my  State  of  Connecticut — ^National 
Youth  Sports;  Rural  Housing — I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  hear  from 
any  number  of  our  colleagues  who  feel  very  strongly  about  rural 
housing  programs — and  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  worker 
issue.  Again,  our  colleagues  from  the  western  States  care  about 
this. 

Could  you  describe  how  we  can  answer  our  colleagues'  questions 
when  they  are  raised  about  whether  these  programs  are  going  to 
be  lost  and  not  just  consolidated? 

Ms.  Bane.  A^ain,  these  are  difficult  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  genuinely  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  with 
the  Government's  limited  resources  and  that  agencies  out  in  the 
community  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  with  their  resources,  if 
we  can  in  fact  consolidate  some  of  the  very  small  discretionary  pro- 
grams that  we  have  into  larger  units.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  trying 
to  do  that  in  a  lot  of  areas,  and  we  have  proposed  it  here  with  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

Let  me  speak  about  a  couple  of  different  pieces.  The  activities  of 
the  programs  related  to  migrant  farmworkers,  for  rural  housing, 
for  community  food  and  nutrition  and  for  emergency  homeless  as- 
sistance are  all  activities  that  can  be  funded  under  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  itself  We  think  that  the  States,  having  with- 
in the  block  grant  the  ability  to  weigh  different  kinds  of  needs,  can 
be  more  responsive  to  their  particular  needs.  We  would  expect,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  these  activities  would  be  funded  by  the  States 
under  the  block  grant. 

Regarding  the  Urban  and  Rural  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Program:  As  you  know,  we  are  proposing  to  consolidate  this 
program  with  the  Job  Opportunities  for  Low-Income  Individuals 
Program  into  a  new  Community  Initiative  Program,  which  we  are 
actually  proposing  to  fund  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  level 
of  those  two  combined,  because  we  think  those  investments  in  com- 
munity development  are  so  important.  We  think  that  by  putting 
the  two  programs  where  funding  basically  goes  to  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations  together  into  one  somewhat  larger  pro- 
gram, we  will  actually  be  able  to  meet  those  needs  better. 

The  National  Youth  Sports  Program  is  a  different  issue,  I  will 
admit.  It  is  not  one  of  the  activities  that  States  will  be  able  to  fund 
under  the  block  grant.  We  think  the  private  organizations,  the  non- 
profit organizations  that  have  been  part  of  this  activity,  may  well 
have  the  ability  to  carry  this  program  out  themselves,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  activity  that  we  can  rely  on  the  private  sector  to  do. 
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So  by  putting  these  proCTams  together  and  giving  them  some 
flexibility,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  serve  the  communities  better.  We 
have  also,  though,  as  you  know,  asked  for  a  discretionary  set-aside 
to  be  used  for  priorities  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Department  de- 
termine are  important.  If  we  see  that  some  of  these  areas  are  not, 
in  fact,  being  met  that  discretionary  pot  would  enable  us  to  do 
some  funding  of  specific  projects. 

Senator  Dodd,  I  thank  vou  for  that.  I  would  just  mention  that 
the  Community  Food  and  Nutrition  Program  has  been  tremen- 
dously significant  in  our  State  and  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  Feeding 
children  is  a  very  important  aspect.  All  I  want  to  ask  you  is  wheth- 
er you  would  be  willing  to  work  to  make  sure  that  in  this  consoli- 
dation effort,  we  will  make  sure  that  the  valuable  experiences 
through  the  broad  efforts  that  are  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  CFNP 
program  are  not  lost. 

Ms.  Bane.  We  would  Hke  to  work  together  with  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  appreciate  your  response  to  that. 

There  may  be  additional  questions,  and  if  my  colleagues  have  no 
additional  questions  they  would  like  to  raise,  other  members  may, 
so  we  will  leave  the  record  open  for  that  purpose. 

Ms.  Bane.  Fine. 

Senator  Dodd.  Obviously,  you  are  not  going  to  be  terribly 
shocked  to  know  that  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  elsewhere  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  some  addi- 
tional resources  here.  And  obviously,  we  would  appreciate  the  ad- 
ministration spending  all  of  its  time  on  health  care  and  leaving 
LIHEAP  alone,  and  let  us  get  our  money  out  of  that  program. 

So  we  thank  you  very,  very  much  and  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Bane.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  will  now  invite  our  second  panel  to  join  us.  Let 
me  first  introduce  Audrey  Rowe,  who  is  currently  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
department  oversees  the  State's  major  assistance  programs  for  low- 
income  persons,  including  LIHEAP.  Ms.  Rowe  has  a  distinguished 
career  in  human  services  administration  and  advocacy  and  will  dis- 
cuss Connecticut's  perspective  on  the  importance  of  this  program. 

Captain  Carey  Woodlon  has  already  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Mikulski.  He  is  from  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  and  com- 
mands a  31-person  unit,  including  two  hook-and-ladders  and  two 
ambulances.  He  has  served  in  the  Baltimore  Fire  Department  for 
25  years,  and  during  that  time,  his  unit  has  received  at  least  12 
awards  for  heroism. 

We  are  very  honored.  Captain,  that  you  are  here  with  us  today. 

Audrey,  how  are  you? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Fine,  thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Dodd.  Letitia  Fletcher  has  already  been  introduced  as 
well.  Mrs.  Fletcher  is  a  resident  of  north  Philadelphia.  Despite  hav- 
ing worked  all  of  her  life,  like  many  other  people,  she  found  herself 
turning  to  LIHEAP  for  assistance  when  her  husband  became  ill, 
and  she  had  to  quit  work  to  care  for  him.  We  will  hear  very  person- 
ally, Letitia,  from  you  about  those  experiences. 

Finally,  Dr.  Deborah  Frank  is  an  assistant  professor  of  pediatrics 
at  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  and  director  of  the  Failure 
to  Thrive  Program.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Dr.  Frank  and  her  col- 
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leagues  published  a  startling  study  documenting  the  desperate 
choices  low-income  families  make  during  cold  weather  and  the  dis- 
turbing consequences  for  young  children.  She  will  discuss  those 
findings  with  us  today.  Doctor,  we  thank  you  for  coming. 

Unless  my  colleagues  have  some  remarks  they  want  to  make 
about  witnesses  from  their  States,  we  will  turn  to  you.  Captain 
Woodlon,  and  then  Letitia,  we  will  hear  your  testimony,  and  then 
go  on  to  Audrey  and  Dr.  Frank. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  captain  testifies,  I 
would  also  like  to  make  note  that  he  is  accompanied  by  Wayman 
Henry,  a  deputy  commissioner  of  our  Housing  Department,  and 
also  Edward  Dupre,  who  is  the  chief  of  special  services  at  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Agency  in  Baltimore,  which 
administers  the  energy  assistance  program.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  committee  hearing  the  testimony  of  the  captain,  and  then 
when  he  finishes,  because  I  chair  another  subcommittee,  I  have  got 
to  get  to  that  and  will  not  be  able  to  listen  to  the  remaining  wit- 
nesses, but  I  have  read  all  of  your  testimony  and  of  course,  you 
know  my  support. 

Senator  Dodd.  Captain,  we  thank  you  for  coming, 

STATEMENTS  OF  CAPTAIN  CAREY  WOODLON,  BALTIMORE 
CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  BALTIMORE,  MD;  LETITIA  FLETCH- 
ER,-PHILADELPHIA,  PA;  AUDREY  ROWE,  COMMISSIONER, 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES, 
HARTFORD,  CT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  COALITION  OF  NORTH- 
EASTERN GOVERNORS;  AND  DEBORAH  FRANK,  MJ).,  DIREC- 
TOR, FAILURE  TO  THRIVE  PROGRAM,  BOSTON  CITY  HOS- 
PITAL,  BOSTON,  MA 

Mr.  Woodlon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  Baltimore,  a  large  number  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens  de- 
pend upon  the  resources  provided  by  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program.  About  25  to  30  percent  are  the  working  poor; 
another  25  to  30  percent  are  AFDC  recipients;  20  to  25  percent  are 
senior  citizens;  10  percent  are  households  headed  by  citizens  with 
disabilities,  and  about  10  percent  are  single  adults  served  by  the 
Disability  Assistance  Loan  Program. 

When  a  fire  tragedy  strikes  and  we  respond,  we  are  always  sad- 
dened when  we  find  tnat  the  fire  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  risky 
heating  and  lighting  sources.  Like  many  older  cities,  Baltimore  has 
housing  that  is  over  100  years  old.  Often,  these  are  two-  and  three- 
story  rowhouses  that  once  were  single-family  residences  and  are 
now  multiunits  serving  three  or  four  families.  These  families  are 
most  often  mothers  and  young  children,  who  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  who  are  unaware  of  the  hazards  posed  by  the 
use  of  materials  such  as  candles  and  kerosene. 

In  the  kind  of  Baltimore  neighborhoods  where  I  am  in  command, 
programs  like  LIHEAP  currently  allow  us  to  serve  about  40,000 
households.  A  51  percent  cut  in  this  program  will  severely  reduce 
the  numbers  we  can  serve,  and  from  a  fire  safety  standpoint,  will 
greatly  escalate  the  potential  for  tragedy. 

In  Baltimore,  you  should  be  aware  of  what  we  are  doing  to  face 
this  considerable  problem.  Our  city  government  has  formed  part- 
nerships with  the  utilities  and  private  industry  to  provide  a  one- 
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stop  service  delivery  system  for  low-income  residents  who  need  as- 
sistance with  utility  bills.  The  main  ingredient  in  this  partnership 
is  the  LIHEAP,  and  without  LIHEAP,  this  partnership  is  severely 
threatened. 

Out  of  the  40,000  households  served  by  the  city's  energy  assist- 
ance partnership,  LIHEAP  is  being  used  to  leverage  other  types  of 
local  and  State  resources.  For  example,  a  family  comes  in  with  a 
large  utility  bill.  We  turn  first  to  the  funding  available  to  us  from 
LIHEAP.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  which  is  often  the  case,  then  we  tie 
in  with  the  privately  funded  Baltimore  Fuel  Fund,  along  with  the 
emergency  assistance  to  families  with  children  provided  through 
the  Department  of  Social  Services.  A  final  stop  for  us  are  the  dona- 
tions made  by  churches  and  private  donors.  Many  times,  we  need 
all  of  these  resources  to  deal  with  a  large  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  assistance  we  are  offering  families, 
Baltimore's  fire  department  provides  ongoing  education  to  city  resi- 
dents around  fire  safety,  this  includes  an  ongoing  community  pro- 
gram that  describes  the  dangers  and  misuse  of  heating,  candles, 
kerosene  stoves,  and  smoking  materials,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  installing  and  maintaining  smoke  detectors. 

As  a  city,  our  strategy  is  to  provide  year-around  assistance  to 
families  in  the  form  of  assistance  with  bills  and  to  give  ongoing 
education  regarding  fire  safety. 

Energy  assistance  is  not  just  a  winter  problem.  Therefore,  the 
City  of  Baltimore  has  put  together  a  strategy  that  operates  12 
months  out  of  the  year.  LIHEAP  funding  is  a  critical  part  of  our 
approach. 

As  you  can  see,  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  doing  a  lot,  but  we  have 
a  lot  more  serious  problems  than  we  can  presently  solve  with  cur- 
rent resources.  Needless  to  say,  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  opposed  to 
any  cut  in  LIHEAP  funding  and  strongly  urges  that  the  program 
be  funded  at  least  at  the  fiscal  year94  level. 

While  the  overall  economy  is  improving,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
population  of  Baltimoreans  served  by  LIHEAP  are  truly  the  truest 
of  the  poor,  along  with  the  low-income  working  class,  many  of 
whom  have  severely  strained  financial  resources. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dodd.  Captain,  very  well  done.  We  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony and  will  come  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  some  questions. 

Senator  Mikulski.  Now  you  know  why  we  love  our  firefighters. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  do  not  blame  you.  My  Connecticut  fire  fighters 
are  down  here  today  as  well  for  their  annual  meetings,  so  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Woodlon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Captain  Carey  Woodlon 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Captain  Carey  Woodlon.  I  am  Captain  of  Truck  Com- 
pany 10  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department.  I  am  accompanied  today  by 
Wayman  Henry,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  (HCD),  and  Edward  Dupree,  chief  of  special  services  of  HCD 
which  admimsters  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  in  Baltimore. 

We  are  here  today  to  represent  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  the  citywide  network 
of  energy  advocates  who  are  working  to  provide  energy  assistance  for  our  Cit/s  low 
ma)me  residents  and  to  prevent  life-threatening  situations  that  result  from  lack  of 
safe  heating  and  lighting  sources. 
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In  Baltimore,  a  large  number  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens  depend  upon  the  re- 
sources provided  by  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program.  About  25 
to  30  percent  are  the  working  poor,  another  26  to  30  percent  are  AFDC  recipients, 
20  to  25  percent  are  senior  atizens,  10  percent  are  households  headed  by  citizens 
with  disabilities,  and  about  10  f)ercent  are  single  adults  served  by  the  Disability  As- 
sistEince  Loan  Program. 

When  a  fire  tragedy  strikes  and  we  respond,  we  are  always  saddened  when  we 
find  that  the  fire  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  risky  heating  and  lighting  sources. 
Like  many  older  cities,  Baltimore  has  housing  that  is  over  100  years  old.  Often, 
these  are  two-  and  three-story  rowhouses  that  once  were  single  family  residences 
and  are  now  multiple  units  serving  three  or  four  families.  These  families  are  most 
often  mothers  and  young  children,  who  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  and  who 
are  unaware  of  the  hazards  posed  by  the  use  o  materials  such  as  candles  and  ker- 
osene. 

In  the  kind  of  Baltimore  neighborhoods  where  I  am  in  command,  programs  like 
LIHEAP  currently  allow  us  to  serve  about  40,000  households.  A  51  percent  cut  in 
this  program  will  severely  reduce  the  numbers  we  can  serve;  and  from  a  fire  safety 
stanopoint,  will  greatly  escalate  the  potential  for  tragedies. 

In  Baltimore,  you  should  be  aware  of  what  we  are  doing  to  face  this  considerable 
problem.  Our  City  government  has  formed  partnerships  with  the  utilities  and  pri- 
vate industry  to  provide  a  one  stop  service  delivery  system  for  low  income  residents 
who  need  assistance  with  utility  bills.  The  main  ingredient  in  this  partnership  is 
the  LIHEAP.  And  without  LIHEAP,  this  partnership  is  severely  threatened. 

Out  of  the  40,000  households  served  by  the  city's  energy  assistance  partnership, 
LIHEAP  is  being  used  to  leverage  other  types  of  local  and  state  resources,  for  exam- 
ple, a  family  comes  in  with  a  large  utility  bill.  We  turn  first  to  the  funding  available 
to  us  from  LIHEAP.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  which  is  oft^n  the  case,  then  we  tie  in 
with  the  privately-funded  Baltimore  Fuel  Fund,  along  with  the  emergency  assist- 
ance to  families  with  children  provided  through  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 
A  final  stop  for  us  are  the  donations  made  by  churches  and  private  donors.  Many 
times,  we  need  all  of  these  resources  to  deal  with  a  large  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  assistance  we  are  offering  families,  Baltimore's  Fire 
Department  provides  ongoing  education  to  city  residents  around  fire  safety.  This  in- 
cludes an  on-going  community  program  that  describes  the  dangers  and  misuse  of 
heating,  candles,  kerosene  stoves,  and  smoking  materials,  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  installing  and  maintaining  smoke  detectors.  As  a  City,  our  strategy  is  to  provide 
year-round  assistance  to  families  in  the  form  of  assistance  with  bills  and  to  give  on- 

f'oing  education  regarding  fire  safety.  Energy  assistance  is  not  just  a  winter  prob- 
em;  therefore,  the  City  of  Baltimore  has  put  together  a  strategy  that  operates  12 
months  out  of  the  year.  LIHEAP  funding  is  a  critical  part  of  our  approach. 

As  you  can  see,  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  doing  a  lot,  but  we  have  a  much  more 
serious  problem  than  we  can  presently  solve — with  current  resources.  Needless  to 
say,  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  opposed  to  any  cut  in  LIHEAP  funding  and  strongly 
urges  that  the  program  be  funded  at  least  at  the  FY  94  level.  While  the  overall 
economy  is  improving,  let's  not  forget  that  the  population  of  Baltimoreans  served 
by  LIHEAP  are  truly  the  poorest  of  the  poor  along  with  the  low-income  working 
class,  many  of  whom  have  severely  strainea  financial  resources. 

FIRES  INVOLVING  CANDLES  DUE  TO  LACK  OF  ELECTRICITY— 3/14/94 

1.  2-6-93—1514  Eutaw  Place— $9,500 

Injured 
BM  Age  50 
B/F  Age  39 
B/F  Age  15 

2.  3-21-93—1636  Heathfield  Road— $45,000 

3.  4-3-93—526  Roseshire  Terrance— $7,500 

4.  4-17-93—1310  Dallas  Street^$13,000 

5.  5-^4-93—1716  N.  Dukeland  Street— $7,500 

Injured 
B/F  Age  8 
B/M  Age  12 
B/M  Age  3 
B/F  Age  30 

6.  9-5-93 — 5906  Park  Heights  Avenue  Apartment  105 — $150 

7.  9-19-93 — 407  N.  East  Avenue— $50 

8.  10-1-93—6601  Detroit  Avenue— $1,500 

Injured 
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W/F  Age  24 

9.  12-9-93—3206  Cliflmont  Avenue— $23,000 

10.  12-11-93—107  Schroeder  Street— $8,000 
1  Injured 

11.  12-20-93—2109  Mura  Street— $1,000 

12.  12-24-93—103  Mt.  Royal  Avenue— $1,000 

13.  12-28-93—627  Gorsuch  Avenue— $25,000 
1  Injured 

Senator  DoDD.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  we  thank  you  for  coming  and  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  today.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  you. 
Please,  just  think  of  this  as  a  conversation.  We  are  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  testimony. 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  My  name  is  Letitia  Fletcher,  and  I  live  in  Phila- 
delphia, PA.  My  husband  and  I  worked  all  our  adult  lives.  Due  to 
illness  and  heart  failure,  my  husband  had  to  stop  working.  Soon 
after,  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  job  so  that  I  could  take  care  of  him. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  Social  Security  benefits,  we  used  up 
our  savings,  and  when  we  ran  out  of  money,  we  applied  for  welfare. 
The  welfare  benefits  lasted  for  only  90  days— now,  here,  it  says  90 
days,  but  it  was  longer  for  90  days  that  we  had  to  wait.  But  in 
doing  that,  we  had  to  pay  our  bills,  so  we  chose  to  pay  our  bills, 
and  we  could  not  buy  oil  and  so  on,  but  we  could  buy  kerosene  to 
heat  our  home.  Our  oil  heater  after  a  while  broke,  and  this  is  why 
we  had  to  use  kerosene.  This  was  before  we  knew  we  could  not  use 
this. 

So  when  the  heater  broke — excuse  me,  I  am  nervous 

Senator  Dodd.  That  is  all  right. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  [continuing].  Our  oil  heater  broke,  but  even  after 
the  heater  was  repaired  by  a  city  program,  we  could  not  afford  the 
oil  to  heat  our  home.  Our  bills  had  gotten  so  far  behind.  And  my 
husband  could  not  be  without  the  lights,  and  he  could  not  be  with- 
out gas,  because  he  had  to  cook;  he  was  on  a  special  diet.  So  we 
had  to  keep  our  bills  going;  we  could  not  stop. 

Then  the  doctors  told  us  we  could  not  use  the  kerosene  heater 
or  the  gas  stove  for  heat,  because  the  fumes  of  the  kerosene  and 
the  fumes  that  come  from  the  gas  were  detrimental  to  my  husband, 
because  a  person  who  has  heart  failure,  when  the  blood  does  not 
get  to  the  vital  organs  in  their  body,  the  other  organs  start  deterio- 
rating. So  his  blood  was  not  going  through  as  much,  and  then  thev 
were  giving  him  medicine  to  thin  his  blood,  and  that  made  his  kid- 
ney go  bad  and  his  liver  go  bad.  So  we  just  could  not  use  them  be- 
cause it  would  have  damaged  him,  and  he  would  not  have  lived  as 
long  as  he  did. 

So  a  friend  of  mine  told  us  about  the  Friends'  Neighborhood 
Guild,  where  we  could  get  some  help.  When  I  went  there,  I  applied 
for  LIHEAP.  When  they  talked  to  us,  we  applied  for  LIHEAP,  and 
we  did  get  LIHEAP,  so  that  solved  the  problem  with  the  kerosene. 
But  because  of  our  house  being  old,  we  would  run  out  too  fast,  and 
because  my  husband's  blood  being  so  thin,  we  had  to  keep  the  heat 
up  so  high. 

You  will  have  to  forgive  me — in  order  to  preserve  what  we  had 
in  oil,  we  had  to  burn  our  gas  so  that  our  oil  would  last  until  they 
would  give  us  more  oil. 

We  did  not  know  until  we  went  into  the  paper,  and  when  we 
went  into  the  papers,  the  doctors  told  me,  "Mrs.  Fletcher,  if  we  had 
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known  that  you  were  burning  your  gas,  we  would  have  done  some- 
thing about  it."  But  we  did  not  know.  We  were  two  working  people, 
and  we  did  not  know  about  the  programs. 

That  did  not  cause  my  husband's  death,  and  I  cannot  read  this 
paper,  so  I  have  to  go  from  here. 

Senator  DODD,  Just  take  your  time.  You  are  doing  fine.  Just  talk 
to  us;  tell  us  about  it. 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  January  20,  my  husband  passed.  But  he  would 
have  died  sooner;  he  would  have  died  before  he  got  the  transplant 
because  so  many  other  things  were  going  on  in  his  body.  And  you 
know,  kerosene  does  things  to  your  lungs,  and  the  fumes  will  do 
things  to  your  body,  so  it  would  have  caused  his  heart  to  go  bad. 

So  what  we  did  was,  after  we  went  to  the  energy  program  and 
we  applied,  we  applied  for  welfare.  And  you  know,  welfare  is 
humiliating,  because  you  have  to  tell  them  all  your  business  and 
what  happened  and  why  you  do  not  make  enough  money  and  why 
you  got  to  the  place  where  you  are.  And  going  through  this,  some- 
times I  would  have  to  take  my  husband  witn  me,  and  it  was  so 
hard,  because  he  could  not  sit  up.  But  thank  God  he  got  a  trans- 
plant, and  he  did  live  longer.  My  husband  was  46  years  old  when 
it  died,  and  he  would  have  been  47  February  the  27th,  but  I  thank 
God  that  we  had  that  year;  if  it  had  not  been  for  LIHEAP,  we 
would  n6t  have  made  it,  because  we  did  not  have  enough  funds  to 
put  together.  And  I  could  not  go  back  to  work,  and  you  know,  one 
income  does  not  make  it,  especially  when  you  have  a  big  house. 
And  we  could  not  live  in  an  apartment  or  something,  because  we 
could  not  have  kept  up  with  the  rent.  We  did  on  our  home,  and  our 
home  is  not  really  valuable,  but  it  meant  a  lot  to  us,  because  we 
owned  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  standing  here  now.  I  volunteered  to  work  with 
LIHEAP  and  crisis  because  I  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
just  like  me,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  help  they  need. 
And  it  is  not  about  color,  God  knows  it  is  not.  It  is  about  people, 
people  who  work,  so  they  do  not  know  about  these  things  because 
they  are  independent.  And  then,  when  they  get  stricken,  it  becomes 
a  tragedy  to  them  in  their  lives. 

So  this  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  today,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
see  this  happen.  I  do  not  want  to  see  children  die.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  people  being  hungry.  You  tell  people  that  because  they  are 
sick,  they  have  got  to  come  to  these  places  to  get  help — and  they 
cannot  make  it  there,  so  someone  else  has  to  go  for  them.  And  a 
lot  of  times,  people  do  not  know  what  information  to  give,  so  they 
do  not  give  them  the  treatment  they  need. 

But  when  I  went  to  LIHEAP,  the  people  treated  me  nice;  they 
treated  me  good;  they  did  not  turn  me  away.  They  said,  "Mrs. 
Fletcher,  we  will  help  you  all  we  can."  And  I  went  down  there  be- 
cause I  said  somebody  just  had  to  help  me.  And  getting  that  helped 
me  to  pay  my  electric  bill,  helped  me  to  catch  up  on  my  gas.  My 
mortgage  was  behind,  my  water  bill  was  behind.  And  you  know, 
when  you  get  behind  on  your  mortgage  so  much,  they  will  take 
your  house.  And  my  back  taxes  were  behind  almost  $500.  And  we 
were  not  backing  bills  like  this.  My  water  bill  was  behind.  My  elec- 
tric bill,  sometimes  I  would  get  notices  that  they  were  going  to  shut 
it  off. 
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So  we  just  decided  we  would  pay  what  we  could  pay,  and  some- 
times we  did  not  have  enough — special  diet,  special  food.  We  went 
without  a  lot  of  things.  We  could  not  buy  clothes.  My  husband  got 
big,  and  we  could  not  get  clothes;  he  got  small,  we  could  not  buy 
clothes.  It  was  just  a  tragedy. 

We  need  the  people.  People  need  it.  I  am  not  begging  for  myself, 
because  now  it  is  only  me,  but  I  am  begging  for  other  people,  peo- 
ple who  really  do  not  have  anything.  You  do  not  go  out,  and  you 
do  not  see  how  they  are  struggling  for  their  children,  how  they  will 
buy  different  foods  for  their  luds  that  are  not  nourishing,  but  will 
fill  them  up;  how  they  cannot  get  milk.  Sometimes  they  cannot  con- 
trol it.  When  you  have  a  lot  of  kids,  you  cannot  say  5  gallons  of 
milk  is  enough  when  a  child  keeps  coming  to  you,  saying.  Mommy, 
can  I  have,  can  I  have?"  I  see  this  in  my  neighborhood.  And  they 
are  not  all  drug  addicts,  believe  me,  a  lot  of  them  are  not  on  drugs. 
They  made  mistakes,  and  they  had  children  out  of  wedlock,  and  a 
lot  of  times,  they  do  not  go  and  get  help  and  tell  the  truth,  because 
they  will  not  get  it.  They  will  not  get  it,  and  the  children  are  start- 
ing. 

So  this  is  what  we  are  going  through.  Yes,  we  come  and  we  ask 
for  help,  but  when  you  turn  us  down,  we  are  so  devastated  behind 
the  questions  until  we  just  have  no  hope;  we  give  up,  and  we  do 
not  come  back. 

Senator  Wofford.  You  have  not  given  up.  You  have  gone  to 
work  in  the  program,  is  that  right? 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  Yes. 

Senator  Wofford.  You  go  several  days  a  week? 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  They  told  me  I  could  come  as  much  as  I  wanted 
to. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  let  me  say  I  do  not  know  what  your  pre- 
pared statement  says,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  but  I  wish  every  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  every  member  of  the  this  adminis- 
tration could  have  heard  the  most  eloquent  testimony  I  have  heard 
before  this  committee  in  a  long,  long  time.  And  I  know,  as  you  said, 
that  you  are  not  speaking  for  yourself;  you  are  speaking  for  a  lot 
of  other  people  who  cannot  be  here.  I  cannot  have  everybody  in  this 
country  here  who  has  gone  through  what  you  have  gone  through. 
So  you  are  speakin^j  for  millions  of  people  when  you  are  here,  and 
the  emotion  you  bring  to  your  testimony,  and  the  feeling,  and  the 
personal  difficulties  you  have  been  through  are  worth — and  I  am 
sure  the  people  on  all  sides  of  you  would  agree  with  me — ^frankly, 
we  could  end  this  hearing  right  now.  You  have  said  it  all.  Every- 
thing else  we  are  going  to  hear  today  will  basically  be  talking  about 
numbers  and  the  quantities  of  people,  but  frankly,  your  story  gets 
repeated  every,  single  day;  every,  single  day,  all  across  this  coun- 
try, Letitia  Fletchers  and  their  families  go  through  this. 

You  are  not  an  isolated  case.  You  are  not  the  exception,  unfortu- 
nately. You  are  a  story  that  gets  re-told  every,  single  day.  And 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today,  and  what  your  Senator,  Sen- 
ator Wofford,  is  trying  to  do,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  Sen- 
ator Mikulski  and  others,  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  a  decent 
amount  of  support  and  funding  for  this  program  so  that  you  and 
people  like  you  will  never  have  to  go  through  that  again. 

So  we  thank  you  immensely  for  being  here  today. 
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Mrs.  Fletcher.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Harris,  ao  you  have  anything  to  add? 

Senator  WoFFORD.  Thank  you  for  telling  people  what  a  crisis  is. 
It  is  something  that  comes  to  a  family  and  an  individual  like  you. 
It  came  to  you,  and  you  have  now  let  us  understand  what  it  is. 
That  is  what  people  mean  by  a  crisis,  not  some  big  set  of  statistics. 
It  is  what  just  happened  to  you  and  your  husband. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Letitia. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mrs.  Letitia  Fletcher 

My  name  is  Letitia  Fletcher  and  I  live  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  Mv  husband  and  I 
worked  all  our  adult  lives,  due  to  illness  and  heart  failure,  my  husband  had  to  stop 
working.  Soon  after,  I  was  forced  to  quit  my  job  so  that  I  could  take  care  of  him. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  Social  Security  benefits,  we  used  up  our  saving  and 
when  we  ran  out  of  money,  we  applied  for  welfare.  We  chose  to  pay  the  bills  we 
could  and  buy  kerosene  to  heat  the  house.  Our  oil  heater  was  broken,  but  even  tifter 
the  heater  was  replaced  by  a  city  program,  we  couldn't  afford  the  oil  to  heat  the 
house,  then  the  doctors  told  us  we  couldn't  use  the  kerosene  heater  or  the  gas  stove 
for  heat  because  the  iUmes  would  make  my  husband  worse. 

A  friend  told  me  about  the  Nei^borhood  Energy  Center  and  to  apply  for 
LIHEAP.  I  did.  The  Friends  Guild  program  helped  me  apply  for  Crisis  and  i  got  oil 
in  48  hours.  They  also  helped  me  arrange  better  payment  schedules  for  my  other 
utilities  (electric,  gas  and  water);  apply  for  other  oil  programs  and  make  an  applica- 
tion to  have  my  hot  water  tank  repaired. 

What  you  need  to  see  is  that  this  can  happen  to  anyone  especially  if  someone  in 
the  family  gets  sick.  Our  whole  life  was  shutdown  when  my  husband  became  ill, 
and  I  cried  when  I  went  to  DPA.  You  have  to  understand  what  people  go  through — 
it's  devastating  and  some  people  humiliate  you. 

What  people  are  saying  is  "give  me  some  help  at  this  particular  time".  It's  hard 
to  turn  everything  around  all  at  the  same  time  and  its  all  connected.  Families  are 
forced  to  m^e  hard  choices,  they  choose  food,  clothes  and  shelter  for  the  kids  oyer 

f>aying  other  bills  out  of  necessity,  not  out  of  irresponsibility!  Imagine  what  it's  like 
or  the  family  that  needs  to  have  day  care  just  so  they  can  try  to  help  themselves. 

I  was  fortunate  the  NEC  helped  me  with  oil  and  energy  counseling  and  home  re- 
pairs and  arranging  payments  with  other  utilities.  They  helpSd  me  deal  with  the 
Dig  picture  and  they  treated  me  right.  LIHEAP  and  Crisis  are  critical  parts  of  the 
bi^er  solution. 

Don't  cut  these  programs!  They  are  a  lifeline — people  need  the  help.  I  want  you 
to  help  people  earner.  When  the  programs  don't  start  on  time,  people  use  other  re- 
sources that  are  not  safe  for  their  children  or  themselves.  People  use  kerosene  heat- 
ers, electric  hot  plates  with  water  on  top  or  old  electric  space  heaters  with  faulty 
wiring.  All  of  these  things  are  dangerous.  When  you  are  poor,  you  do  what  you  can 
to  survive.  Sometimes,  it  can  be  fatal. 

After  all  we  went  through,  I  decided  to  volunteer  so  that  I  could  help  others  find 
out  about  how  to  get  help.  You  need  to  have  compassion.  This  winter  has  proven 
how  dangerous  not  having  enough  heat  can  be.  don't  cut  this  valuable  lifeline.  If 
anything,  increase  the  bu^et  for  these  programs.  It  makes  a  big  difference  in  peo- 
ples' lives.  Make  LIHEAP/CRISIS  available  sooner  so  there  won't  be  so  many 
deaths. 

I  thank  God  that  we  got  help,  because  it  extended  my  husband's  life  another  year. 

Senator  Dodd.  Audrey,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you,  and  I  do  not 
envy  you  trying  to  follow  Letitia  Fletcher  as  a  witness. 

Ms.  ROWE.  I  do  not,  either.  Senator,  and  I  was  just  thinking 
about  how  many  numbers  I  had  in  my  presentation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  represent  the 
91,262  families  and  individuals  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  who 
have  applied  thus  far  for  the  Low-Energy  Assistance  Program. 

Before  I  begin  my  testimony,  I  wouldf  like  to  thank  you.  Senator, 
and  the  members  of  your  committee  for  securing  the  additional 
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funds  which  we  needed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  in  States 
all  throughout  the  Northeast,  as  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual winters  that  we  have  experienced.  Without  those  funds,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  we  would  not  today  be  able  to  serve  many  of  our 
families. 

We  in  Connecticut  believe  that  the  LIHE.^P  program  has  been 
effective  and  has  been  a  successful  program  in  helping  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  low-income  elderly,  disabled,  and  working  poor 
housenolds. 

For  us  in  Connecticut,  as  Federal  funds  for  LIHEAP  have  de- 
creased, we  have  supplemented  the  program  with  oil  overcharge 
funds  and  State  funds.  Unfortunately,  economic  conditions  and  cuts 
in  other  Federal  programs  no  longer  allow  for  the  appropriation  of 
State  funds,  and  our  oil  overcharge  funds  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Our  department  is  using  a  variety  of  innovative  approaches  to 
stretch  our  LIHEAP  dollars,  such  as  our  Fixed  Margin  Pricing  Pro- 
gram, which  purchases  oil  at  a  fixed  price  below  the  retail  price 
and  enables  LIHEAP  households  to  receive  more  gallons  for  the 
benefits  of  their  dollars.  In  previous  years,  recipients  of  State  cash 
assistance  have  applied  through  their  case  maintenance  workers  at 
our  welfare  offices,  while  others  have  applied  through  our  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies. 

This  year,  we  have  contracted  for  the  administration  of  our  en- 
tire program  to  these  local  CAP  agencies,  which  operate  weather- 
ization  progprams  as  well  as  a  broad  array  of  other  services,  such 
as  Head  Start,  day  care  and  job  training. 

Many  of  our  cash  assistance  clients  nave  never  been  exposed  to 
these  community-based  programs  before,  which  are  vital  to  their 
economic  self-sufficiency,  and  we  think,  again,  this  is  a  favorable 
way  to  operate  the  program. 

I  will  say,  Senator,  that  on  my  way  down,  I  did  run  into  Marcel 
Cuevez,  from  the  New  Haven  (JAP  agency.  They  have  thus  far  to 
date  served  14,000  individuals,  and  this  morning,  he  had  70  indi- 
viduals outside  his  office  applying  for  energy  assistance. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  was  in  their  office  recently,  Audrey,  and  they 
are  doing  a  very  impressive  job.  And  there  are  volunteers  like  you, 
Letitia,  in  their  office  as  well,  helping  out.  And  I  actually  went 
with  them  as  a  family  was  being  served  LIHEAP  energy  assistance 
on  one  of  the  really  cold  days  we  had.  They  are  doing  a  great  job, 
and  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it. 

Ms.  RowE.  They  are  a  great  program,  and  we  think  that  that  is 
an  effective  way  to  do  what  Mary  Jo  was  talking  about,  and  that 
is  getting  individuals  into  centers  that  are  comprehensive  and  can 
provide  an  array  of  services  to  help  them  meet  their  needs. 

The  reduction  of  Federal  LIHEAP  funds  has  forced  us  to  focus 
the  limited  resources  on  households  whose  primary  source  of  heat 
is  deliverable  fuel,  since  the  State's  moratorium  on  utility  service 
shut-off  protects  them  from  having  their  other  services  terminated 
until  April  15th.  Without  the  threat  of  service  termination  for  util- 
ity customers,  the  State  has  limited  crisis  benefits  to  those  house- 
holds using  deliverable  fuels.  This  has  placed  a  further  strain  on 
utility-heated  households,  resulting  in  these  households  having 
enormous  bills  in  arrearage,  a  significant  inability  to  pay  and  high 
shut-oflf. 
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The  combined  impact  of  the  President's  appropriation  and  au- 
thorization proposal  will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  our  low-in- 
come households.  Recent  estimates  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
indicate  that  in  the  Northeast,  the  average  share  of  a  low-income 
household's  income  for  energy  is  about  20  percent. 

Senators,  we  fear  that  we  would  have  to  reduce  program  eligi- 
bility if  we  have  a  reduction  in  funds,  and  therefore  further  reduce 
the  ability  of  our  households  to  meet  some  basic  needs.  We  strongly 
urge  you  to  support  and  to  maintain  the  core  of  this  program. 
Clearly,  we  can  always  improve  what  we  do,  but  we  do  need  the 
resources  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  our  families. 

Senator  Dodd.  Audrey,  thank  you.  Excellent  testimony,  as  al- 
ways. We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  be  here  today  and  offer 
that  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rowe  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Audrey  Rowe,  Commissioner,  Connecticut  State  De- 
partment OF  Social  Services  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  Northeastern 
Governors 

The  Coalition  of  Northeastern  Governors  (CONEG)  is  pleased  to  provide  testi- 
mony to  the  Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism  as  it  begins 
the  process  of  reauthorizing  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
(LEHEAP).  The  CONEG  Governors  appreciate  the  support  provided  by  the  Sub- 
committee, under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Dodd  and  Senator  Coats,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  critical  importance  of  LIHEAP  in  providing  heating  assistance  to  the 
low-income,  disabled,  and  elderly  residents  of  the  country. 

Before  I  begin  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  its  sup- 
port in  securing  the  release  of  the  contingency  fiind.  Without  these  monies,  many 
low-income  fanulies  would  not  have  been  able  to  adequately  heat  their  homes  during 
this  unusually  cold  winter  season.  In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  these 
funds  will  be  provided  to  almost  41,500  needy  households,  many  of  whom  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pay  their  heating  bills  without  the  emergency  funds. 

The  CONEG  Governors  believe  that  LIHEAP  has  been  an  eftective  and  successful 
program  in  meeting  the  ener^  needs  of  low-income  elderly,  disabled  and  working 
poor  individuals  and  families  m  the  Northeast.  Close  to  two  million  households  in 
the  Northeast  are  currently  receiving  LIHEAP  assistance.  Program  assistance  is 

Erimarily  targeted  on  the  neediest  households.  About  40  percent  of  these  households 
ave  fit  least  one  member  who  is  disabled  or  elderly  and  20  percent  are  members 
of  the  working  poor.  In  addition,  close  to  90  percent  of  all  recipient  households  have 
incomes  below  the  federal  poverty  level. 

Due  to  the  continued  strong  demand  for  additional  energy  assistance,  the  CONEG 
states  have  actively  worked  to  develop  supplemental  sources  of  heating  assistance. 
In  addition,  all  of  our  states  have  developed  innovative  approaches  to  stretching  the 
LIHEAP  dollar.  These  approaches  include  implementing  discount  purchasing  ar- 
rangements with  oil  dealers,  encouraging  utilities  to  establish  fuel  funds  and  dis- 
count rate  progrtims,  and  applying  streamlined  administrative  procedures.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  aU  of  our  states,  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  supplemental  funding,  oil 
overcharge  funds,  have  been  all  but  exhausted  and  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  to 
supplement  the  program  in  the  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  CONEG  states  are  disappointed  that  the  Administration, 
through  its  budget  proposal  has  chosen  to  severely  curtail  the  LIHEAP  program. 
The  combined  effects  of  the  Administration's  appropriations  and  reauthorization 
proposals  would  have  a  devastating  affect  on  the  region's  low-income  households. 
States  would  have  few  choices  but  to  significantly  reduce  program  eligibility.  States 
have  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  assistance  would  eliminate  almost  600,000 
households  from  receiving  program  assistance.  State  specific  information  about  the 
effects  of  the  Administration's  Budget  is  provided  separately  at  the  end  of  this  testi- 
mony. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  President's  Budget  would  reduce  the  FY  1995 
(1994-1995)  LIHEAP  allotment  from  $31  million  to  $15  million.  Options  under  con- 
sideration if  the  President's  Budget  is  enacted  include: 

— reducing  eligibility  from  1^  percent  to  110  percent,  thereby  eliminating  ap- 
proximately 12,000  households  from  the  program; 
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— reducing  the  basic  benefits  from  an  average  of  $480  to  approximately  $240; 

— providing  in-take  services  for  one  month  instead  of  six  months;  and 

— operating  as  a  crisis  assistance  program. 

CONEG  respectively  disagrees  with  the  Administration's  justification  for  the 
changes  it  is  proposing  for  the  program.  Among  the  justifications  cited  by  the  Ad- 
ministration has  Deen  a  decline  in  tne  average  household  burden  for  residential  en- 
ergy for  low-income  households.  While  there  nas  been  a  modest  decline  in  the  over- 
all budget,  the  average  rate  has  remained  very  high,  at  about  16  percent  of  total 
household  income. 

The  overall  burden  for  residential  energy  for  low-income  households  in  the  North- 
east, is  even  higher,  at  about  20  percent.  This  is  because  home  energy  costs  are 
higher  in  the  frost  belt  as  a  result  of  the  cold  winter  conditions  and  higher  energy 
prices.  Due  to  the  lack  of  indigenous  resources  and  a  lack  of  federally  subsidized 

f lower,  energy  prices  in  the  Northeast  are  hi^er  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
t  would  not  be  surprising,  if  due  to  the  recent  harsh  weather  conditions  in  the 
Northeast,  the  burden  rate  for  low-income  households  during  the  current  winter 
heating  season  goes  even  higher. 

The  Administration  has  auso  cited  the  recent  increase  in  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  (EITC).  As  you  know,  the  increase  in  the  EITC  credit  was  designed  to  help 
low  income  households  meet  all  their  living  expenses,  and  not  solely  as  an  offset 
for  LIHEAP  assistance.  The  increased  benefit  can  only  go  so  far  and  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  adequate  for  meeting  families'  heating  needs.  Furthermore,  while  the 
increaised  EfPC  benefit  has  been  oi  great  benefit  to  the  working  poor,  it  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  elderly,  non-working  individuals  with  disabilities  or  other  low-income  re- 
cipients. 

As  the  Subcommittee  begins  the  reauthorization  process,  we  believe  that  LIHEAP 
does  not  need  radical  surgery,  instead,  the  basic  program  should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  In  particular,  we  believe  that: 

— The  core  purpose  of  providing  heating  assistance  to  low-income  households 
should  be  maintained. 

— States  should  continue  to  be  allowed  maximum  flexibility  in  setting  program  eli- 

fibiUty  and  benefit  requirements.  Furthermore,  states  should  be  allowea  the  option, 
ut  not  be  required,  to  use  program  funds  to  support  related  long-term  objectives, 
such  as  weatherization,  energy  education  and  related  outreach  activities. 

—The  funding  formula  ana  related  "hold  harmless"  provisions  are  effective  in  as- 
suring an  adequate  allocation  of  funds  to  the  high  energy  cost  and  use  areas  of  the 
country  and  should  not  be  changed.  In  addition,  the  forward  funding  provisions 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  continue  to  allow  states  to  effectively  plan  their  allo- 
cation of  program  funds  prior  to  the  start  of  the  winter  heating  season. 

— The  need  for  LIHEAP  assistance  should  be  based  on  a  households'  total  income, 
not  whether  it  qualifies  [or  the  EITC  or  other  federal  benefits. 

— The  amount  of  program  funds  set-aside  for  leveraging  should  be  capped  at  its 
current  funding  level. 

— The  authorization  for  release  of  emergency  funds  should  be  made  permanent. 

As  the  Senate  begins  its  consideration  of  the  program's  reauthorization,  we  appre- 
ciate any  action  you  and  the  Subcommittee  might  take  to  strengthen  and  support 
the  current  program.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  the  views 
of  the  CONEG  Governors  with  the  Subcommittee  and  stand  ready  to  provide  any 
additional  information  about  the  importance  of  LIHEAP  in  meeting  the  home  heat- 
ing needs  of  the  low-income,  disabled  and  elderly  residents  of  the  Northeast  states. 

State  Profiles— Northeastern  States  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 

Program 

connecticut's  liheap  prolile 

Background:  Connecticut's  LIHEAP  program  is  providing  assistance  to  about 
75,000  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  About  45  percent 
of  recipient  households  are  receiving  direct  cash  assistance  from  the  state,  the  re- 
mainder are  either  employed  or  on  Uinited  fixed  incomes.  Approximately  32  percent 
of  the  recipient  households  include  an  elderly  member  and  about  8  percent  include 
a  disabled  member.  The  maximum  income  eligibility  for  a  4-per3on  household  in 
Connecticut  is  $21,525.  Almost  84  percent  of  recipient  households  have  an  annual 
income  less  than  the  federal  poverty  level  (about  $12,000). 

Due  to  program  cuts,  the  average  benefit  level  has  declined  from  $900  in  1990 
to  $520  in  1993.  In  addition,  since  1990,  the  state  has  limited  crises  assistance  to 
a  one-time  benefit  of  up  to  $150.  Prior  to  1990,  crises  assistance  was  available  to 
cover  all  additional  heating  expenses. 
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The  program  is  administered  by  the  Comiecticut  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  implemented  by  the  state's  14  Community  Action  Agencies.  In  FY  1994,  no 
funds  were  transferred  to  the  State  Weatherization  Assistance  Program.  The  state 
has  followed  several  strategies  to  control  program  costs  including  limiting  the  mar- 
gin charged  by  oil  dealers  over  the  spot  price,  requiring  an  arrearage  forgiveness 
progrsim  for  utilities,  and  controlling  administrative  costs  through  the  use  of  mail- 
in  applications. 

Connecticut  received  about  $30.2  million  in  LIHEAP  ^ant  assistance  in  FY  1994 
and  an  additional  $5.4  million  in  supplemental  appropriations.  Supplemental  fiinds 
will  be  used  to  provide  approximately  $130  in  additional  assistance  to  41,500  utility 
heated  households.  Additional  assistance  provided  by  Connecticut  includes:  alloca- 
tion of  $5.7  million  in  oil  overcharge  funds  for  heating  assistance  during  the  1993- 
94  heating  season;  implementation  of  a  "fixed  margin  pricing  program,  to  obtain 
heating  oil  at  a  reduced  rate  for  LIHEAP  recipients;  and  coordination  of  utility  com- 
pany arrearage  forgiveness  programs  to  provide  additional  resources  for  home  heat- 
ing. 

President's  Budget:  The  impact  of  the  President's  budget  would  reduce  the  FY 
1995  (1994-1995)  LIHEAP  allotment  from  $30.2  million  to  $14.9  million.  Options 
under  consideration  if  the  President's  Budget  is  enacted  include: 

— reducing  eligibility  from  150  percent  to  110  percent,  thereby  eliminating  ap- 
proximately 12,000  households  from  the  program; 

— reducing  the  basic  benefits  from  an  average  of  $480  to  approximately  $240; 

— providing  intake  services  for  one  month  instead  of  six  months;  and 

— operating  as  a  crisis  assistance  program. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  Marion  Wojick,  Program  Supervisor,  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  1049  Asylum  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06105,  (203)  566- 
7890.  March  1994 

main's  uheap  profile 

Background:  Maine's  LIHEAP  program  will  provide  assistance  to  approximately 
62,000  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  About  37  percent 
of  the  state's  households  include  an  elderly  member  and  about  20  percent  mclude 
a  disabled  member.  Average  household  income  for  Maine's  LIHEAP  clients  is 
$7,175.  Maximum  income  eligibility  for  a  four-person  household  is  $17,938.  Due  to 
program  cuts,  the  average  benefit  level  has  declined  from  $320  in  1990  to  $170  in 
1993. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Maine  State  Housing  Authority.  Maine's 
LIHEAP  designates  $2.5  million  of  current  year  funding  to  provide  weatherization 
services  to  over  1500  low  income  households.  The  LIHEAP  weatherization  program 
operates  in  conjunction  with  Department  of  Energy  weatherization  program,  saving 
an  average  of  $4,500  per  household  over  the  life  ofthe  materials  installed. 

Maine  received  $8.1  in  supplemental  funds,  providing  an  additional  benefit,  aver- 
aging $100  to  recipient  households,  plus  emergency  fuel  and  furnace  repairs  to  those 
in  the  most  severe  hardship.  Other  sources  of  heating  assistance  in  1993  includes 

EubUc  utility  programs,  providing  about  $5  million  dollars  to  about  15,000  house- 
olds  which  heat  with  electricity.  Maine  has  no  remaining  oil  overcharge  funds. 

President's  Budget:  The  impact  of  the  President's  budget  would  cut  Maine's  FY 
1995  (1994-95)  heating  season  allotment  from  $19.6  million  to  about  $9.7  million. 
Options  under  consideration  if  the  President's  Budget  is  approved  include: 

— reducing  eligibility  to  110  percent  from  150  percent  oi  poverty,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing over  25,000  households,  or  over  66,000  low  income  residents; 

— reducing  benefits  from  $170  to  $95;  and 

— eliminating  the  transfer  of  programs  fiinds  to  the  Weatherization  Assistance 
Programs. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  Jo-Ann  (Zlhoate,  or  CJeorge  Bates,  Maine 
State  Housing  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2669,  Augusta,  ME  04333-2669,  (207)  626^600. 
March  1994 

MASSACHUSETTS;  LIHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  The  Massachusetts  LIHEAP  program  is  providing  assistance  to 
about  144,000  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  About  30 
percent  of  program  households  include  at  least  one  recipient  who  is  elderly  and  11 
percent  include  at  least  one  disabled  member.  The  other  recipients  are  comprised 
of  households  with  at  least  one  person  employed  (19  percent)  or  receiving  public  as- 
sistance (38  percent).  Food  stamps  are  received  by  about  50  percent  of  all  recipients. 

Average  household  income  is  $8,844.  The  income  of  distribution  is  as  follows:  51 
percent  less  than  $8,000;  30  percent  between  $8,000  and  $12,000;  and  19  percent 
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above  $12,000.  The  maximum  income  eligibility  for  a  4-per8on  household  is  $21,525. 
Due  to  budget  cuts  and  an  increase  in  the  nuniber  of  applications,  the  average  bene- 
fit level  has  declined  from  $475  in  1990  to  $358  in  1993. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Devel- 
opment. Trie  state  has  followed  several  strategies  to  reduce  program  administrative 
costs  in  recent  years  including:  mail  in  applications,  single  certification  process,  and 
vendor  payment  consolidation. 

The  LIHEAP  program  also  supports  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Program.  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  $3.4  million  was  used  for  weatherization  and  heating  sys- 
tems program  assistance.  As  a  result,  1,100  homes  will  be  weatherized.  and  over 
8,000  units  will  receive  heating  systems  work,  reducing  energy  consumption  by  an 
average  of  20  percent. 

Massachusetts  received  $13.9  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emergen^  Appro- 
priations Act.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  an  additional  $20  to  $100  (de- 
pending on  eligibility)  in  assistance  for  144,000  households,  many  of  whom  have  or 
will  have  exhausted  their  program  benefits.  Other  sources  of  heating  assistance  in 
FY  94  include:  utility  discount  rate  programs  ($35  million);  oil  overcharge  funds  ($2 
million);  margin  over  rack  oil  discount  ($1.6  million);  and  other  public/private  fuel 
funds.  In  FY  94,  these  programs  provided  an  estimated  $40  million  in  assistance 
to  over  200,000  households. 

President's  Budget:  The  impact  of  the  President's  budget  would  cut  Massachu- 
setts' FY  1995  (1994-95)  heating  season  program  allotment  from  $60.4  million  to 
about  $30  million.  Options  uncfer  consideration  if  the  President's  Budget  is  ap- 
proved: 

— reducing  eligibility  from  150  percent  to  at  least  125  percent  of  poverty; 

— eliminating  20,000  households;  and 

— eliminating  support  for  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Program. 

For  further  information  contact:  James  A  Hays,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Energy  Pro- 
grams, Division  of  Energy  Resources,  100  Cambridge  Street,  Room  1500,  Boston, 
MA  02202,  (617)  727-7004.  March  1994 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  LIHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  New  Hampshire's  LIHEAP  program  is  providing  assistance  to  about 
62,500  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  About  50  percent 
of  program  recipients  include  at  least  one  elderly  resident  (30  percent)  or  disabled 
resident  (19  percent).  The  other  recipients  are  comprised  of  households  with  at  least 
one  person  employed  on  a  fiill-time  oasis  (39  percent)  or  receiving  public  assistance 
( 12  percent).  Food  stamps  are  received  by  about  40  percent  of  the  employed  recipi- 
ents and  11  percent  of  elderly  recipients. 

Average  household  income  is  $8,240.  The  income  distribution  is  as  follows:  53  per- 
cent less  than  $8,000,  24  percent  between  $8,000  and  $12,000  and  22  percent  above 
$12,000.  The  maximum  income  eligibility  for  a  4-person  household  is  $22,960. 

The  average  benefit  during  the  current  fiscal  year  was  $405,  representing  no 
change  from  last  year.  Average  benefit  levels  have  declined  from  $455  in  1990  due 
to  program  budget  cuts  and  lower  eligibility. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  (jovemor's  Office.  The  state  has  followed  sev- 
eral strategies  to  reduce  program  costs  this  year  including  working  with  over  500 
oil  dealers  to  obtain  the  lowest  possible  cash  price  for  heating  oil  and  with  utilities 
to  have  fees  and  charges  waived  wherever  possible. 

The  LIHEAP  program  works  cooperative  with  the  New  Hampshire  Weatheriza- 
tion Assistance  Program.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  $500,000  was  used  for  weather- 
ization. As  a  result,  312  homes  were  weatherized,  reducing  long-term  heating  bills 
by  an  average  of  $240. 

New  Hampshire  received  $3.1  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emergency  Appro- 
priations Act.  These  fiinds  were  used  to  provide  an  additional  $150  in  assistance  to 
10,000  households  that  had  exhausted  their  program  benefits. 

Other  sources  of  heating  assistance  in  1994  include:  utility  fuel  assistance  pro- 
grams $300,(X)0  and  oil  overcharge  funds  $100,000.  In  1993,  these  program  provided 
an  estimated  $400,000  in  assistance  to  2,100  households. 

President's  Budget  Request:  The  impact  of  the  President's  Budget  would  cut  New 
Hampshire's  FY  1995  (1994-95)  heating  season  allotment  from  $11.4  million  to  $5.7 
million.  Options  under  consideration  if  the  Budget  is  approved  include: 

— reducing  eligibility  to  110  percent  from  160  percent  thereby  eliminating  almost 
10,000  families  from  tne  roles; 

— reducing  benefits  from  an  average  of  $405  to  $250; 

— running  a  two-week  program  instead  of  five  months;  and 

— eliminating  the  transfer  of  money  to  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Program. 
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For  further  information  please  contact:  Richard  Johnson,  Governor's  Office  of  En- 
ergy and  Community  Services,  57  Regional  Drive,  Concord,  NH  03301,  (603)  271- 
2611.  March  1994. 

NEW  jersey's  UHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  The  New  Jersey  LIHEAP  program  is  providing  assistance  to  about 
170,000  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  About  45  percent 
of  program  eligible  households  contain  an  elderly  (30  percent)  or  disabled  (15  per- 
cent) resident.  The  other  eligible  households  are  comprised  of  households  with  at 
least  one  person  employed  (30  percent)  and  since  New  Jersey  issues  automatic  pay- 
ments to  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  eligible,  about  40  percent  of  the  recipient  house- 
holds are  on  public  assistance. 

Average  household  income  is  approximately  $5,0(X)  annually.  The  income  distribu- 
tion is  as  follows:  70  percent  have  incomes  below  $8,000,  18  percent  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000,  and  12  percent  above  $12,000.  The  maximum  monthly  income  eligi- 
bility for  a  4-person  household  is  $21,528.  The  average  benefit  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  $290,  representing  no  change  from  last  year.  However,  in  1992  the  av- 
erage benefit  was  $350  and  prior  to  1992  the  average  had  been  $400.  The  benefits 
have  been  reduced  and  the  program  year  has  been  shortened  from  a  six  month  pro- 
gram (November  through  April)  to  a  four  month  program  (November  through  Feb- 
ruary) due  to  program  budget  cuts. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Human  Services.  New  Jersey 
has  followed  several  strategies  to  reduce  proCTam  administration  costs  this  year  in- 
cluding: issuance  of  automatic  payments  to  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  households,  reli- 
ance on  mail-in  applications  from  all  other  households  and  developing  cooperative 
relationships  with  nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  outreach  and  application  intake. 

The  LiHEAP  program  works  cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  wWch  administers  the  Weatherization  Program.  In  the  current  year,  $3.6 
million  was  used  for  weatherization.  As  a  result  17()0  homes  were  weatherized. 

New  Jersey  received  $6.9  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emergency  Appropria- 
tions Act.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  the  increased  number 
of  eligible  households  and  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  crisis  assistance  result- 
ing from  the  severely  cold  winter  weather.  Other  sources  of  heating  assistance  in- 
clude: utility  fuel  assistance  programs  ($299,000);  New  Jersey  Lifeline  Assistance 
Program  for  elderly  and  disabled  residents  ($65.7  million);  and  oil  overcharge  funds 
($6  million).  These  programs  alone  provided  about  $74  million  in  assistance  to  ap- 
proximately 316,450  households. 

President's  Budget:  The  impact  of  the  President's  budget  would  cut  New  Jersey's 
FY  1995  (1994-95)  program  allotment  from  $56  million  to  about  $27.7  million.  (Op- 
tions under  consideration  if  the  President's  Budget  is  approved  include: 

— reducing  program  eligibility  from  150  percent  to  11()  percent  of  poverty,  thereby 
eliminating  almost  30,000  households  from  eli^bility; 

— reducing  benefit  levels  from  an  average  of$290  to  $145; 

— shortening  the  program  from  four  months  to  two  months; 

— eliminating  the  medically  necessary  cooling  assistance  program  and  eliminating 
the  weatherization  transfer. 

For  further  information  contact:  Marguerite  Sullivan,  Director,  New  Jersey  Wash- 
ington Ofiice,  Suite  201,400  North  Capitol  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  2001,  202- 
638-0631.  March  1994 

NEW  YORK  state's  LIHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  New  York  State's  LIHEAP  program  provided  assistance  to  approxi- 
mately one  million  New  Yoric  State  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heat- 
ing season.  Approximately  37  percent  of  households  have  at  least  one  member  who 
is  elderly  or  disabled  and  50  percent  receive  public  assistance.  About  70  percent 
have  incomes  below  the  federal  poverty  level  ($991  month). 

The  average  regular  benefit  for  the  current  program  year  is  $107.  Average  regular 
benefits  have  declined  from  $204  in  1990  due  to  the  reduction  in  federal  funding 
program  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eligible  households  served.  In  addition, 
about  10  percent  of  all  recipient  households  receive  crisis  assistance  averaging  about 
$213  for  tne  current  program  year.  The  average  crises  assistance  benefit  in  FY  1990 
was  about  $289. 

The  New  York  State  LIHEAP  program  is  state  supervised  and  locally  adminis- 
tered. The  state  has  developed  several  strategies  to  reduce  program  administrative 
costs  including  the  development  of  a  statewide  management  system  to  streamline 
application  processing  ana  a  system  to  reduce  duplication  of'^  benefits  to  eligible 
households.  In  FY  1994,  $26.9  million  of  the  state's  initial  allocation  was  transferred 
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to  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Program.  At  an  average  benefit  of  $2,000  per 
household  it  is  expected  that  up  to  13,450  LEHEAP  eHgible  will  receive  program  as- 
sistance in  the  1993-94  program  year. 
New  York  State  received  $61.4  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emervency  Appro- 

f (nations  Act.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  in-house  and  additionafapplications 
rom  eligible  households  over  and  above  the  state's  initial  allocation  and  to  supple- 
ment the  weatherization  program.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  180,000  additional 
households  will  be  served  as  a  result  of  the  supplemental  funding. 

New  York  State  also  provides  an  on-going  comprehensive  package  of  energy-relat- 
ed allowances  to  its  public  assistance  recipient  population.  In  addition,  the  state 
also  provides  utility  arrearage  assistance  to  approximately  74,000  eligible  house- 
holds. 

President's  Budget  Request:  The  impact  of  the  President's  Budget  would  cut  New 
Yoric  State's  FY  1995  (1994-95)  heating  season  allotment  from  $183  million  to  $91 
million.  Options  which  may  be  considered  if  the  Budget  is  approved  include: 

— eliminating  500,000  traditionally  eli^ble  households; 

— applying  an  across  the  board  reduction  of  our  one  time  regular  benefit  from  the 
current  average  of  $107  to  approximately  $50; 

— eliminating  the  current  15  percent  set-aside  for  weatherization;  and 

— enacting  state  legislation  to  implement  a  formal  utility  service  disconnection 
moratorium  during  the  coldest  winter  months. 

For  further  information  contact:  Melissa  Baker,  Legislative  Assistant,  New  York 
State  Office  of  Federal  Affairs,  (202)  434-7100),  Suite  301,400  North  Capitol  Street. 
NW,  Washington  DC  20001.  March  1994 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  UHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  Thus  far  Pennsylvania's  LIHEAP  program  provided  assistance  to 
about  313,250  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  About  49 
percent  of  the  program  recipient  households  have  at  least  one  member  who  is  elder- 
ly (34  percent)  or  handicapped  (15  percent).  The  other  recipients  are  comprised  of 
households  with  at  least  one  person  employed  (19  percent)  or  receiving  pubhc  assist- 
ance (26  percent). 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  households  served  had  annual  income  of  less 
than  $10,000.  The  maximum  income  eligibility  for  a  4-person  household  is  $19,372. 
The  average  benefit  during  the  current  fiscal  year  was  $168,  representing  a  de- 
crease from  the  average  benefit  amount  of  $176  for  the  1992-93  program  year.  Aver- 
age benefit  levels  have  declined  from  $219  in  1990  due  to  program  budget  cuts. 

The  crisis  component  of  Pennsylvania's  LIHEAP  Program  opened  January  4,  1994 
and  is  still  operating.  Year-to-date  figures  indicate  that  57,949  households  have 
been  served  thus  far  and  the  average  benefit  provided  is  $207.  Pennsylvania's 
LIHEAP  Program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  LIHEAP  program  works  in  coordination  with  the  Pennsylvania  Weatheriza- 
tion Assistance  Program.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  $8.8  million  (9  percent)  of  the 
LIHEAP  funds  were  used  for  weatherization.  For  the  1992-93  program  year,  4,138 
homes  were  weatherized  with  the  same  amount  of  LIHEAP  funcfing. 

Pennsylvania  received  $20.5  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emergency  Appro- 
priations Act.  The  state  will  use  the  supplement  to  increase  the  number  of  house- 
holds served  by  keeping  the  program  open  for  one  additional  month.  In  addition, 
Pennsylvania  has  allocated  oil  overcharge  funds  to  provide  matching  fiands  for  home 
heating  payments  for  ODC  recipient  households. 

President's  Budget  Request:  The  impact  of  the  President's  Budget  would  cut 
Pennsylvania's  FY  1995  (^1994-95)  heating  season  allotment  from  $98.3  million  to 
$46  million.  Options  which  may  be  considered  if  the  Budget  is  approved  include: 

— reducing  eligibility  to  110  percent  from  135  percent; 

— reducing  benefit  amount/household; 

— shortemng  the  program  year  even  fiirther,  and 

— eliminating  the  transfer  of  fund:^  to  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Program. 

For  further  mformation  please  contact:  Cindy  Kenny,  Senior  Legislative  Analyst, 
Governor's  Washington  Office,  Suite  700,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  400 
North  Capitol  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20001,  (202-624-7828).  March  1994 

RHODE  island's  UHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  Rhode  Island's  LIHEAP  program  provided  grant  assistance  to  about 
25,000  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  Additionally, 
Rhode  Island  will  jprovidi  Crisis  Assistance  Grants  to  another  7,000  households. 
About  39  percent  ol  program  recipients  are  elderly  residents  and  7  percent  are  dis- 
abled. The  other  recipients  are  comprised  of  households  with  at  least  one  person  em- 
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ployed  (20  percent)  are  receiving  public  assistance  (45  percent).  Food  stamps  are  re- 
ceived by  53  percent  of  all  recipients  and  70  percent  are  renters. 

The  average  annual  household  income  is  about  $9,000.  The  income  distribution 
is  as  follows:  54  percent  have  incomes  of  $8,000  or  less,  26  percent  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000  and  10  percent  have  income  above  $12,000.  The  average  LIHEAP  bene- 
fit this  year  is  about  $367. 

The  LIHEAP  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In 
order  to  control  adnunistrative  costs,  the  state  has:  reduced  its  in-take  service  areas; 
eliminated  six  subgrantee  administrative  agencies;  and  mail-in  applications. 

The  LIHEAP  and  Weatherization  Assistance  Program  are  administered  out  of  the 
same  department.  These  two  programs  work  closely  together  in  providing  weather- 
ization conservation  measures  to  targeted  hi^  energy  users  households  as  identi- 
fied by  the  LIHEAP  program.  This  year  five  percent  of  LIHEAP  funds  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  weatherization. 

Rhode  Island  will  receive  about  $1.7  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emergency 
Appropriation  Act.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  to  provide  grant  assistance 
through  the  end  of  March.  Other  sources  of  heating  assistance  provided  about  $2.5 
million  in  1993;  these  included:  utility  discount  rate  programs;  COD  oil  price  deliv- 
eries; oil  overcharge  funds;  state  funds;  and  the  utility  fuel  funds. 

President's  Budget  Request:  The  impact  of  the  President's  Budget  would  cut 
Rhode  Island's  FY  1995  (1994-95)  allotment  from  $9.9  million  to  $4.9  million.  Op- 
tions under  consideration  if  the  Budget  is  approved  include: 

— reducing  eligibility  from  60  percent  of  the  Rhode  Island  medium  income  to  125 
percent  of  poverty,  thereby  eliminating  about  25  percent  or  about  6000  households; 

— reducing  benefits  by  50  percent  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  all  currently 
eligible  households:  and 

— eliminating  the  transfer  of  program  funds  to  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.    . 

For  further  information  contact:  Matteo  Guglienetti,  LIHEAP  Program  Manager, 
Governor's  Office  of  Housing,  Energy  and  Intergovernmental  Relations,  275  West- 
minster Street,  Providence,  RI  02903,  (401)277-6920.  March  1994 

VERMONT'S  LIHEAP  PROFILE 

Background:  Vermont's  LIHEAP  program  provides  grant  assistance  to  about 
25,000  households  during  the  FY  1994  (1993-94)  heating  season.  Additionally,  Ver- 
mont will  provide  Crisis  Assistance  Grants  to  another  3,000  households.  About  20 
percent  of  program  households  include  at  least  one  elderly  resident  and  18  percent 
include  a  person  with  a  disability.  The  other  recipients  are  comprised  of  households 
with  at  least  one  person  employed  (32  percent)  or  receiving  public  assistance  (30 
percent).  About  60  percent  ol  recipients  have  an  annual  household  income  of  less 
than  $7,200. 

The  average  LIHEAP  benefit  this  year  is  about  $375  about  $75  less  than  in  1990 
as  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  program  assistance  and  increased  caseloads. 

The  LIHEAP  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In 
order  to  control  adnunistrative  costs,  the  state  has  eliminated  face-to-face  interviews 
and  enhanced  its  computer  system.  The  LIHEAP  and  Weatherization  Assistance 
Program  are  administered  out  of  the  same  agency.  These  two  programs  work  closely 
together  in  providing  weatherization  conservation  measures  to  targeted  high  energy 
users  households  as  identified  by  the  LIHEAP  program. 

Vermont  will  receive  about  $4.8  million  from  the  Supplemental  Emergency  Appro- 
priation Act.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  to  provide  grant  assistance 
through  the  end  of  April  which  is  a  high  biU  month  and  the  end  of  the  utility  shut- 
off  moratorium. 

President's  Budget  Request:  The  impact  of  the  President's  Budget  would  cut  Ver- 
mont's FY  1995  (1994-95)  allotment  from  $8.6  million  to  $4.2  million.  Options  which 
may  be  considered  if  the  Budget  is  approved: 

— reducing  categories  of  eligibility  (e.g.,  heated  rentals  or  roomers); 

— lowering  the  eligibility  level  to  less  than  125  percent  of  poverty  and  below  150 
percent  for  crisis  benefits; 

— reducing  benefits  by  50  percent  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  all  currently 
eligible  households;  and 

— eliminating  special  supplemental  benefits  (e.g.,  early  payments  to  the  elderly 
and  disabled,  and  higher  benefits  in  January); 

— eliminating  the  transfer  of  program  funds  to  the  Weatherization  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 
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For  further  information  contact:  Jackie  Levine,  Program  Coordinator,  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  103  South  Main  Street,  Waterbury,  VT  05671-1201,  (802)241- 
2992.  March  1994 

Senator  Dodd.  Dr.  Frank,  we  have  been  impressed  for  a  long 
time,  and  your  study  made  very  clear  what  many  of  us  had  felt  to 
be  the  case.  And  I  watched  you  as  you  listened  to  Mrs.  Fletcher 
offer  her  testimony,  and  I  could  see  in  your  own  mind  all  of  those 
statistics  kind  of  being  personified  in  the  testimony  of  one  individ- 
ual. 

We  thank  you  for  being  here  today  and  will  be  happy  to  hear 
your  testimony. 

Dr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  right  that  all  these  num- 
bers have  names  and  faces,  and  I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  is 
here  to  make  that  clear. 

When  we  started  the  project  that  I  am  about  to  report  on,  we  did 
not  remotely  anticipate  that  we  were  going  to  find  a  seasonal  effect 
on  childhood  malnutrition.  That  has  been  described  in  the  Third 
World,  that  children  become  malnourished  before  harvest.  But  we 
did  not  expect  it  in  urban  America,  and  we  certainly  were  not  look- 
ing for  it.  We  were  just  trying  to  document  the  prevalence  of  little 
kids  under  the  age  of  2  who  were  seriously  underweight — the  chil- 
dren Mrs.  Fletcher  told  you  about,  whose  moms  cannot  buy  enough 
milk. 

I  had  never  heard  of  LIHEAP,  and  I  had  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  fuel  assistance.  My  main  interest  is  in  malnutrition  and 
child  development.  However,  I  got  interested  when  I  found  the  data 
that  is  over  there  on  your  chart.  We  have  11,000  emergency  room 
visits  of  kids  between  the  age  of  6  and  24  months.  We  are  talking 
babies  here.  We  measured  it  over  3  years.  They  were  all  medically 
indigent.  And  when  we  marked  out  the  rates  of  children  who  are 
underweight  for  their  age  compared  to  the  temperature,  a  pattern 
that  we  had  not  expected  emerged.  In  the  first  year  we  did  our 
study,  which  was  1989,  December  was  the  coldest  month.  It  was 
an  average  of  21  degrees.  And  for  the  3  months  following  the  cold- 
est month,  there  was  a  huge  upswing  in  the  number  of  malnour- 
ished kids  visiting  our  emergency  rooms.  We  said,  gee,  that  is  an 
interesting  fluke. 

So  we  did  it  for  2  more  years,  and  every  year — in  the  next  2 
years,  the  coldest  year  was  January,  and  it  was  in  the  3  months 
following  January  that  we  saw  the  upswing  of  malnutrition.  When 
we  looked  at  the  data  for  all  3  years  together,  we  found  that  the 
risk  of  a  baby  being  seriously  underweight  in  the  3  months  follow- 
ing the  coldest  month  was  37  percent  greater  than  in  all  the  other 
years. 

We  then  went  to  talk  to  people,  which  is  always  a  good  idea,  and 
we  found  that  in  the  population  of  people  with  little  babies,  20  per- 
cent reported  at  least  1  day  with  no  heat  in  the  previous  winter — 
and  this  is  Boston,  which  is  probably  very  much  like  Connecticut 
in  the  winter,  only  probably  even  worse — and  28  percent  stated 
that  they  had  been  threatened  with  a  utility  turnoff. 

Those  parents,  just  as  Mrs.  Fletcher  told  you,  were  twice  as  like- 
ly to  report  that  their  children  were  hungry  as  those  who  had  not 
been  threatened  with  utility  turnoff". 
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Why,  as  a  health  provider — and  I  am  a  child  health  provider — 
does  this  data  trouble  me  so  much?  Well,  parents  know  that  chil- 
dren will  freeze  to  death  before  they  starve,  just  as  people  caring 
for  ill  adults  know  that.  Any  public  pohcy  decision  which  forces 
people  to  underfeed  their  children  to  pay  their  fuel  bills  has  grave 
implications  which  extend  far  beyond  the  winter  in  which  they 
make  that  desperate  choice. 

We  know  all  too  well  what  malnutrition  does  to  growing  bodies 
and  brains.  All  the  children  in  this  study,  all  those  thousands  of 
kids,  were  measured  at  the  age  of  the  most  rapid  brain  growth,  the 
time  when  the  brain  has  a  capacity  to  make  new  brain  it  will  never 
have  again.  There  is  a  huge  body  of  scientific  literature  that  says 
that  children  who  are  undernourished  during  this  critical  period 
are  at  lasting  risk  for  later  school  failure  and  deficits  in  attention 
and  social  behavior — everything  that  will  allow  kids  to  grow  up  and 
hold  a  job. 

An  underfed  child  does  not  have  the  energy  to  learn.  Moreover, 
a  malnourished  child  or  adult  has  trouble  fighting  infections;  they 
are  more  likely  to  get  serious  infections  and  then  serious  complica- 
tions. The  implications  for  consumption  of  medical  resources  are 
obvious.  And  I  would  also  add  to  what  Mrs.  Fletcher  said,  that  the 
danger  of  fumes  from  kerosene  and  gas  are  also  devastating  for 
children  with  pulmonary  disease  as  well  as  for  adults. 

It  is  very  shortsighted  to  ask  any  American  family  to  choose  be- 
tween heating  their  homes  and  eating  an  adequate  diet,  for  want 
of  what  you.  Senator,  described  as  a  helping  hand.  I  would  like  for 
a  minute  to  ask  the  committee  to  bear  with  me  if,  instead  of  speak- 
ing as  a  detached  scientist,  I  speak  as  a  distraught  clinician. 

I  will  always  remember  the  formerly  premature  baby^  who 
stopped  breathing  from  hypothermia  in  spite  of  her  parents'  best 
efforts  to  keep  her  warm  with  a  light  bulb  because  they  had  no 
other  fuel.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  children,  as  has  the  captain, 
and  too  many  children  horribly  burned  Euid  brought  in  to  our  emer- 
gency room  screaming  from  pain  because  their  parents  could  not 
afford  utility  costs  to  keep  the  children  warm.  And  in  this  horrible 
year,  this  dreadfully  cold  year,  I  have  seen  the  rates  of  children  re- 
ferred just  to  me  for  malnutrition  triple  between  December  and 
February. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  America's  children,  and  particularly  on  behalf 
of  my  patients,  most  of  whom  are  much  too  young  to  speak  for 
themselves,  that  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  protect  children's 
and  adults'  safety,  health,  and  developmental  potential  by  ade- 
quately funding  LIHEAP  as  well  as  WIC  and  Head  Start. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Frank  follows:] 

F>REPARED  Statement  of  Dr.  Deborah  A.  Frank 

My  name  is  Dr.  Deborah  A.  Frank,  M.D.  As  a  pediatrician,  I  am  here  to  share 
with  you  my  concern  about  potential  cuts  in  the  LIHEAP  program,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  three  year  nutrition  surveillance  program  conducted  in  the  pediatric  emer- 
gency room  of  Boston  City  Hospital.  I  am  an  associate  professor  of  pediatrics  at  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine  and  directors  of  the  Growth  and  Development 
Program  in  the  Division  of  Behavioral  and  developmental  Pediatrics  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  at  Boston  city  Hospital.  This  is  a  multidisciplinary  program 
which  services  malnourished  children  under  the  age  of  six. 
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The  surveillance  project  unfortunately  ended  because  of  lack  of  funds  in  June 
1992.  This  program  was  entirely  privately  funded  by  Ronald  McDonald  Children's 
Charities,  Bank  of  Boston  Charitable  Trust,  Boston  Globe  Foundation,  the  Clipper 
Ship  Foundation,  and  the  Public  Welfare  Association.  Most  of  the  data  have  been 
presented  at  the  Societv  for  Pediatric  Research  in  Baltimore  in  1992.  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  my  colleagues  Alan  Meyers,  M.D.,  Maria  Napoleone,  R.D.,  Nicole 
Roos,  MBA,  Karen  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  and  Adrienne  Cupples,  Ph.D.,  who  participated 
in  this  project. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  when  we  initiated  this  surveillance  project  in  July 
1989,  we  did  not  remotely  anticipate  a  seasonal  eflect  upon  childhood  malnutrition. 
The  accepted  scientific  wisdom  is  that  seasonal  variation  in  children's  nutritional 
risk  is  found  only  in  preindustrialized  societies  de{>endent  on  harvest  cycles.  Rather 
we  were  simply  trying  to  document  the  prevalence  of  young  children  with  low 
weight  for  age  and  link  children  at  nutritional  risk  to  clinical  care.  At  the  time  we 
un^rtook  the  study,  I  had  never  even  heard  of  LIHEAP,  or  given  any  thought  to 
fuel  assistance  issues.  My  main  professional  interest  is  in  malnutrition  and  its  ef- 
fects on  child  health  and  development. 

Our  final  sample  consists  of  11.118  ER  visits  made  by  children  6  months  to  24 
months  old  from  July  1989  to  June  1992.  Ninety  one  percent  were  medically  indi- 
gent, either  uninsured  or  insured  by  Medicaid.  As  the  graphs  show,  when  point 
prevalence  of  weight-for-age  was  plotted  month  by  month,  an  unexpected  pattern 
emerged.  As  temperatures  fell,  the  rate  of  low  weight-for-age  rose,  with  approxi- 
mately one  month's  time  lag.  December  1989  was  the  coldest  month  in  the  first 
study  year  (mean  daily  temperatures  21.7  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  minus  5.73  degrees 
Celcius).  In  the  first  study  year,  when  measurements  obtained  in  the  three  months 
following  the  coldest  month  were  compared  to  all  others,  there  was  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  prevalence  of  low  weight-for-age  (9.6  percent  vs.  8.6  percent,  ps.  .002). 

January  was  the  coldest  month  in  the  second  and  third  study  years  (mean  daily 
temperature  January  1991 — 29.4  degrees  Fahrenheit,  minus  1.45  degrees  Celcius; 
mean  daily  temperature  Januaiy  1992 — 31.0  degrees  Fahrenheit,  minus  0.56  de- 
grees Celcius).  Although  the  minimum  temperature  was  higher  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  the  same  time-lagged  eflect  was  seen.  In  the  second  year  there  was  a 
significant  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  low  weight-for-age  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  the  three  months  following  the  coldest  month  (8.3  percent  vs.  6.5  percent,  ps. 
.049),  compared  to  all  other  months.  A  similar  trend  was  found  in  the  third  year 
(8.4  percent  vs.  6.6  percent,  ps.  .064). 

When  data  for  all  three  years  were  combined  and  evaluated  simultaneously,  using 
the  Mantel -Haenszel  odds  ratio  and  corresponding  Chi-square  statistic  to  aqjust  for 
year  of  measurement,  this  pattern  was  robust,  "rhe  percentage  of  children  visiting 
the  emei^ency  room  with  weight-for-age  below  the  firth  percentile  was  significantly 
higher  in  the  three  months  following  the  coldest  month  than  in  all  others  (8.8  per- 
cent vs.  6.6  percent,  p  less  than  .001).  In  other  words,  over  the  three  years  of  data 
collection,  the  risk  of  a  baby  weighing  less  than  the  fifths  percentile  in  the  three 
months  following  the  coldest  months  mcreased  37  percent  compared  to  all  others. 

Findings  from  a  questionnaire  administered  to  a  convenience  sample  of  269  fami- 
lies with  children  birth  to  three  visiting  the  emereency  room  in  March  and  April 
1992  suggest  that  the  population  surveyed  was  under  economic  stress.  The  purpose 
of  the  questionnaire  was  to  assess  the  unmet  need  for  multidisciplinary  services  for 
children  at  risk  of  hunger,  as  defined  by  the  Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identi- 
fication Project  questionnaire.  Not  every  respondent  answered  every  question.  Forty- 
eight  of  250  (19  percent)  reported  at  least  one  day  without  heat  in  the  previous 
three  winter  months  and  71  of  249  (28  percent)  stated  that  they  had  been  threat- 
ened with  a  utility  tumoff.  Those  who  reported  being  without  heat  were  signifi- 
cantly more  likely  than  other  parents  to  report  that  their  children  were  hungry  or 
at  risk  of  hunger  (60  percent  vs.  28  percent,  p  .002),  according  to  the  criteria  of^the 
Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identification  Project.  Similarly,  the  children  whose 
families  had  been  threatened  with  a  utility  tumoff  were  also  more  likely  to  be  clas- 
sified as  hungry  or  at  risk  of  hunger  than  children  of  other  families  (49  percent  vs. 
25  percent,  p  .001). 

Why  do  tnese  data  trouble  child  health  clinicians  so  deeply?  Parents  well  know 
that  children  will  freeze  to  death  before  they  starve.  Any  public  policv  decisions 
which  force  parents  to  underfeed  their  children  to  pay  their  fuel  bills  have  grave 
implications  which  extend  far  beyond  the  winter  in  which  that  desperate  choice  was 
made.  We  know  all  too  well  what  malnutrition  does  to  growing  bodies  and  brains. 
All  the  children  in  our  study  were  measured  at  the  age  of  rapid  brain  growth,  the 
time  when  the  brain  has  the  capacity  to  make  new  brain  that  it  will  never  have 
again.  "There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  suggesting  that  children  who  are  under- 
nourished during  this  critical  period  are  at  lasting  risk  for  later  school  failure  and 
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deficits  in  attention  and  social  behavior,  all  those  functions  critical  to  holding  a  job 
in  adulthood.  An  underfed  child  does  not  have  the  energy  to  learn.  Moreover,  a  mal- 
nourished child  (or  adult  for  that  matter)  is  relatively  inmiunocompromised,  more 
prone  to  acquire  infections  than  their  well  nourished  peers,  and  more  likely  to  have 
serious  complications  from  infections  once  acquired.  The  implications  for  consump- 
tion of  medical  resources  are  obvious.  It  is  shortsighted  to  asK  any  American  family 
to  choose  between  heating  their  homes  and  eating  an  adequate  diet. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  to  bear  with  me  ifl  now  speak  as  a  distraught  clini- 
cian rather  than  a  detached  scientist.  I  will  forever  remember  the  formerly  pre- 
mature baby  who  suffered  a  respiratory  arrest  from  hypothermia  in  spite  of  her  par- 
ents best  efforts  to  keep  her  warm  with  a  lirfit  bulb.  I  have  seen  too  many  children 
horribly  burned  as  parents  who  could  not  afford  utility  costs  tried  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren warm  with  unsafe  alternatives.  This  dreadfully  cold  year  I  have  seen  the  rates 
of  children  referred  for  malnutrition  triple  from  December  to  February.  On  the  be- 
half of  all  of  America's  children  and  particularly  on  behalf  of  my  patients,  most  of 
whom  are  too  young  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  protect 
these  children^  safety,  health,  and  developmental  potential  by  adequately  funding 
LIHEAP  as  well  as  other  critical  children  s  programs  such  as  WIG  and  Headstart. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Frank.  That  was  tre- 
mendously helpful,  and  we  are  going  to  make  those  charts  a  part 
of  the  record  here,  because  I  think  they  are  very  telling.  I  think  the 
fact  that  you  went  over  several  years,  rather  than  just  reiving  on 
any  1  year  for  a  snapshot  approach  is,  I  think,  tremendously  help- 
ful. 

[Charts  follow:] 
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Senator  DODD.  Audrey,  I  know  the  flight,  and  I  know  you  have 
got  to  get  back  to  Connecticut;  I  can  hear  that  bear,  Lowell 
Weicker,  screaming  if  you  are  not  back  there  tomorrow.  So  let  me 
ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  first  and  then  turn  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  if  he  has  any  for  you,  and  then  we  will  move 
right  along. 

In  your  testimony,  you  talked  about  the  State  having  to  focus  cri- 
sis services  on  fiiel  oil  users. 

Ms.  RowE.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  DoDD.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  moratorium 
ends  in  April?  I  guess  the  obvious  question  is  are  we  just  delaying 
the  crisis  as  a  result  of  lowering  the  benefits  here.  I  mean,  we  are 
getting  some  short-term  change,  but  the  old  admonition  of  being 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  seems  to  apply  in  this  particular 
case.  There  are  obviously  the  immediate  advantages  for  the  guys 
with  the  green  visors  and  the  sharp  pencils,  but  it  is  like  that  ad 
on  television  for  the  mufflers:  "You  can  pay  me  now  or  you  can  pay 
me  later,"  kind  of  approach,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  you 
are  suggesting  in  your  testimony. 

Ms.  RowE.  Senator,  unfortunately,  that  is  exactly  the  choice  that 
we  have  had  to  make  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  What  happens 
after  the  15th  is  that  many  of  these  households,  significant  num- 
bers of  them,  have  shut-ons,  and  many  of  them  are  not  able  to 
meet  their  obligation  until  sometime  during  the  summer  and  even 
after  that,  in  terms  of  a  payment  arrangements  that  they  are  able 
to  make.  In  some  cases,  we  do  try  to  give  additional  assistance,  but 
it  has  been  a  very  frustrating  experience  that  we  have  had  to  un- 
dergo as  we  have  designed  this  program,  because  of  the  reductions. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  heard  Mrs.  Fletcher  talk  about  her  particular 
case  and  Dr.  Frank  talked  about  her  statistics.  You  mentioned 
some  92,000  people  in  our  State,  a  small  State,  I  might  add.  We 
have  3.5  million  people  in  our  State,  and  we  are  getting  close  to 
100,000  people  who  are  in  this  category. 

Is  the  story  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  told  an  uncommon  one?  Do  we 
run  into  that  as  well,  where  people  are  being  forced  to  make  the 
kind  of  Sophie's  choice  with  regard  to  the  basic  necessities? 

Ms.  RowE.  We  hear  those  stories  every,  single  day.  As  I  listened 
to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  one  of  the  difficulties  I  was  having  with  my  own 
testimony  was  that  I  was  thinking  about  and  feeling  her  pain, 
which  we  feel  all  the  time  as  individuals  call  and  even  appeal  to 
me  to  see  if  there  is  something  that  I  can  do  to  help  them  meet 
some  basic  needs  because  they  are  not  eligible,  are  there  other  pro- 
grams or  other  resources,  or  can  I  provide  an  administrative  excep- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Fletcher's  story  is  told,  I  would  say,  every  day,  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

Senator  DoDD.  You  mentioned — and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you 
say  this,  too — ^you  are  a  commissioner,  and  you  are  faced  with  these 
kinds  of  decisions  on  a  State  budgetary  basis  all  the  time,  and  I 
know  you  appear  before  committees  in  the  State  legislature  on  the 
same  kinds  of  questions.  So  you  support  and  have  some  apprecia- 
tion for  what  Mary  Jo  Bane  is  having  to  go  through  in  the  adminis- 
tration, trying  to  stretch  dollars  and  be  more  creative. 
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You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  the  Fixed  Margin  Pricing  Pro- 
gram, and  systematic  efforts  I  think  were  what  we  had  in  mind 
when  we  created  the  program.  I  wonder  if  you  might  elaborate 
briefly  on  that  and  how  you  think  that  might  be  of  some  help. 

Ms.  RowE.  We  provide  as  a  guargmtee  to  oil  dealers  under  a  con- 
tract to  provide  x"  numbers  of  gallons  of  oil  per  year.  In  that 
agreement,  we  also  negotiate  for  that  guarantee  and  the  gn^arantee 
or  payment,  a  lower  price  for  those  individuals  who  were  referred 
through  our  program.  We  have  an  elaborate  formula.  The  oil  deal- 
ers do  not  all  like  it;  some  of  them  feel  as  though  they  are  clearly 
losing  money.  But  it  does  allow  us  to  pay  as  much  as  5  to  7  percent 
per  gallon  below  what  the  market  rate  is. 

Senator  DODD.  Terrific.  There  may  be  some  additional  questions 
for  you,  but  we  will  submit  those  to  you  in  writing  so  you  can  catch 
that  plane.  Thank  you  immensely  for  being  here  today.  We  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

Ms.  RowE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  DoDD.  Captain,  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  read  the  February 
28th  Washington  Post  story  about  nine  people  perishing  in  a  fire 
and  specifically  your  comments.  I  will  repeat  for  the  record — ^you 
have  spent  25  years,  a  quarter  century,  in  the  fire  fighting  field, 
and  to  quote  you  in  the  story,  and  I  presume  it  is  accurate — ^no,  I 
should  not  presume  it  is  accurate;  I  will  just  quote  it,  and  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  accurate  or  not — ^that  is,  when  you  "saw  that  8-month 
old  baby  in  the  bed,  you  almost  lost  it."  And  I  presume  you  have 
seen  a  lot  in  25  years. 

Mr.  WooDLON.  Yes,  I  have  seen  quite  a  lot,  and  that  statement 
is  about  as  correct  as  I  can  get.  I  have  seen  some  terrible  scenes 
in  25  years,  and  when  I  walked  up  to  the  second  floor  of  that  dwell- 
ing, it  was  a  scene  that  in  25  years,  I  have  never  seen.  It  was  just 
the  idea  of  seeing  all  those  kids  lying  around. 

The  first  impression  was  that  they  were  baby  dollars,  and  the 
more  you  looked  at  them,  the  more  you  realized  that  this  was  real 
life;  this  was  not  a  baby  doll.  And  when  I  turned  to  that  bed  and 
saw  that  little  baby,  spread-eagled,  with  the  diaper  still  on  him — 
it  looked  like  he  was  ready  to  be  changed — I  had  to  leave.  I  was 
in  command  there,  and  I  could  not  break,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  you  wish  somebody  would  pat  you  on  the  shoulder  and  say, 
"It  is  okay  to  cry." 

To  imagine  that  one  10-cent  candle  took  nine  lives,  it  does  not 
weigh  to  me,  it  does  not  balance.  The  scale  does  not  balance. 

A^ain,  in  25  years,  I  have  never  seen  a  scene  like  I  saw  when 
I  walked  up  there.  It  was  two  adults — they  did  not  make  it,  either. 
And  the  irony  of  it  was  that  we  had  to  walk  over  these  two  adults 
for  the  whole  duration  of  the  time  that  the  investigation  was  going 
on.  The  scene — if  I  could  take  anybody  back  to  that  dwelling,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  question  about  this  good  deed  that 
you  people  are  fighting  for,  really. 

I  went  home  after  that  fire,  and  my  relaxation  is  my  computer. 
My  wife  told  me  that  I  sat  there  for  about  20  minutes  and  did  not 
move,  staring  at  that  screen,  thinking  about  that  incident.  I  have 
had  fires  where  one  people,  two  people  have  died,  but  nine  chil- 
dren. It  was  sad.  And  me  being  a  commander  at  that  time,  my  com- 
mand position  is  in  front  of  the  burning  dwelling. 
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All  during  the  burning,  neighbors  were  yelling,  'There  are  people 
in  there,  there  are  children  in  there."  We  had  no  idea  at  that  par- 
ticular time  whether  there  were.  And  my  position  from  outside,  es- 
pecially after  flashover — ^flashover  is  when  the  building  completely 
engulfs  itself  in  flames — I  was  saying  to  myself,  please  let  these 
people  be  wrong  this  time,  because  I  knew  at  that  point  that  if 
there  was  anybody  in  there,  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  for 
them.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do  for  them  then. 

And  after  the  fire  was  knocked,  or  aft^r  we  knocked  the  bulk  of 
the  fire  down,  we  use  a  code  now  in  the  department  if  any  fatalities 
are  found.  And  I  was  standing  outside,  and  one  of  my  men  would 
come  to  the  door  and  hold  up  two  fingers,  and  I  knew  immediately 
what  that  meant.  And  the  count  kept  going  up.  It  seemed  like  it 
was  forever.  Another  person  would  come  and  hold  up  four  fingers, 
then  five.  It  stopped  at  seven  for  about  10  minutes.  I  thanked  God 
at  that  point.  Ten  minutes  later,  another  one  of  my  men  came  to 
the  window  and  held  up  nine  fingers.  And  I  had  to  walk  around 
the  building  just  to  gain  my  composure. 

That  is  when  I  decided  to  go  in  and  assess  the  situation  from  in- 
side. The  front  room  had  I  think  it  was  four  or  five  bodies,  all  chil- 
dren, including  the  baby  on  the  bed.  And  the  position  of  the  bodies 
was  trying  to  reach  the  windows.  They  never  made  it  to  the  win- 
dows. 

I  h'ope  I  never  have  to  see  anything  like  that  again. 

Senator  DODD.  How  dangerous  is  it?  We  will  take  advantage  of 
your  presence  here  today.  You  have  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  ex- 
perience in  fire  fighting,  and  it  is  just  something  that  needs  to  be 
said^-I  know  it  gets  said  quite  often,  and  you  are  probably  tired 
of  saying  it — but  now  dangerous  is  it  when  power  gets  cut  off? 

Mr.  WOODLON.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  because  people  are 
going  to  survive,  and  they  are  going  to  do  what  is  necessary.  This 
fire  was  started  by  a  10-cent  candle. 

Senator  Dodd.  Because  what  happened? 

Mr.  WooDLON.  From  the  investigation — well,  first  of  all,  it  start- 
ed in  the  worst  place  in  any  dwelling  that  a  fire  can  start,  and  that 
was  in  the  stairwell.  And  if  anybody  is  familiar  with  the  travel  of 
fire,  the  stairwell  is  a  natural  chimney  in  any  house.  You  start  a 
fire  at  the  base  of  the  stairwell,  in  the  case  where  this  one  start- 
ed— if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  a  couch  right  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairwell — if  you  can  imagine  the  layout  of  the  house,  the  stairwell 
is  right  in  the  center  of  the  house,  living  room,  kitchen,  two  doors. 
The  candle  was  placed  either  on  the  floor  or  at  the  couch,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairwell,  and  it  ignited  the  couch.  Right  away,  you 
have  a  natural  draft. 

Senator  Dodd.  Now,  the  power  had  been  cut  off*  in  this  home? 

Mr.  WooDLON.  The  electric  had  been  cut  off.  They  had  gas.  The 
electric  had  been  cut  off".  And  when  the  candle  ignited  the  couch, 
I  have  no  idea  how  the  front  and  back  doors  got  open,  but  when 
I  got  there,  the  front  and  back  doors  were  open,  and  that  was  a 
natural  draft.  The  people  on  the  second  floor  had  no  clue;  they  did 
not  have  a  chance. 

Senator  DoDD.  I  presume  you  see  a  lot  of  these  fires  that  are 
caused  by  this,  people  trying  to  make  due  with  some  substitute  be- 
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cause  they  do  not  have  the  traditional  or  the  normal  either  heating 
or  electrical  supplies,  so  they  will  improvise. 

Mr.  WooDLON.  Right,  exactly.  I  have  seen  people  actually  try  to 
build  a  wood  fire  in  an  artificial  fireplace.  They  will  do  anything 
to  keep  warm.  They  think  this  fireplace  is  actually  workable,  but 
it  is  an  artificial  fireplace.  They  have  no  other  source  of  heat.  And 
then  they  wonder  why  the  house  is  full  of  smoke  when  we  get 
there,  and  the  floor  is  burning. 

I  have  seen  people  use  little  cans  of  Stemo,  which  is  all  over  the 
house,  close  to  the  curtains,  and  everything,  to  substitute  for  heat 
because  they  have  no  heat  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Senator  DODD.  Well,  your  testimony  is  very  valuable  and  helpful 
to  us,  and  I  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Mr.  WooDLON.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  being  invited. 

Senator  DoDD.  Deborah,  you  nave  said  it  all  in  your  testimony. 
I  guess  I  am  asking  you  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  the  record, 
and  I  am  quite  confident  of  your  answer,  but  given  your  findings 
and  your  understanding  of  the  lifelong  effects  of  childhood  mal- 
nutrition— and  I  know  of  no  debate  about  that  point,  obviously;  you 
mentioned  the  immediate  educational  effects — would  you  say  that 
we  ought  to  consider  a  program  like  LIHEAP  as  an  investment  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  Frank.  I  think  it  is  an  investment  in  children's  future.  And 
I  would  point  out  that  when  people's  electricity  gets  cut  off  in  the 
summer,  people  cannot  refrigerate  their  food  and  cannot  cook.  We 
have  seen  horrible  food  poisoning  epidemics  in  the  summer  from 
just  that.  So  people  will  freeze  to  death  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  a 
year-around  issue,  as  the  commissioner  was  telling  you,  and  I 
think  any  investment  in  energy  is  an  investment  in  the  health  of 
children. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jeffords,  your  timing  is  impeccable.  Hark,  I  hear  the 
wings  of  an  angel.  Senator  Jeffords,  unless  you  have  some  ques- 
tions, I  was  going  to  complete  with  this  panel.  They  have  offered 
excellent,  excellent  testimony. 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  I  have  no  questions  for  you.  As  I  said,  you  said 
it  all  in  your  testimony.  Do  you  have  something  else  you  want  to 
say? 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  Yes.  This  is  a  client  who  came,  and  they  ap- 
proved here  for  the  program,  for  LIHEAP  and  her  crisis,  and  they 
gave  her  $8.  That  is  what  is  on  this  slip.  What  in  the  world  could 
the  lady  with  $8  worth  of  heat?  They  do  not  even  come  out  for  that 
price.  But  that  is  what  they  gave  here  was  $8. 

Senator  Dodd.  It  is  not  worth  processing  the  paperwork  for  that, 
is  it? 

Mrs.  Fletcher.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  I  hope  you  will  stay  involved.  I  think  I 
would  like  you  in  my  corner  if  I  were  in  trouble,  and  if  I  ever  am, 
I  may  call  you  to  be  in  my  comer. 

I  was  always  raised  to  believe  that  there  are  silver  linines  even 
in  the  darkest  of  clouds,  and  God  knows  you  have  had  a  dark  cloud 
in  your  life,  and  the  silver  lining  may  be  what  difference  you  make 
in  some  other  families'  lives.  And  your  presence  here  today,  believe 
me,  has  meant  an  awful  lot,  and  it  will  mean  an  awful  lot,  I  know, 
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to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  this  panel  here  to 
read  what  vou  have  said  or  to  have  watched  what  you  have  said. 
So  we  thank  you  tremendously  for  being  here. 

I  will  ask  our  last  panel  to  join  us  now.  Jim  Gatling  is  the  direc- 
tor of  New  Opportunities  for  Waterbury,  or  NOW  as  it  is  known, 
the  Community  Action  Agency  in  Waterbury,  CT.  A  good  friend, 
Jim  has  held  that  position  for  15  years.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Association  for  Community  Action.  Today  in  his  testi- 
mony, Jim  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  extensive  experience  in 
assessing  the  needs  of  the  low-income  population  of  Waterbury  and 
surrounding  towns  and  marshalling  the  resources  to  address  those 
needs. 

Catherine  Riley  is  here  today  to  give  us  a  personal  perspective 
on  how  Community  Action  Agencies  help  the  people  in  their  com- 
munities. Ms.  Riley  is  a  junior  high  school  teacher  from  Andover, 
MN,  and  a  homeowner.  She  will  tell  us  how  she  came  to  acquire 
both  of  those  characteristics.  We  greatly  appreciate  your  being  with 
us  today  as  well,  Catherine. 

Jamie  Enochs  is  from  Atchison,  KA  and  also  has  a  personal  view 
of  community  action  to  share.  She  will  describe  the  concrete  help 
as  well  as  the  moral  support  that  her  Community  Action  Agency 
has  provided  her  over  the  years.  We  often  think  of  community  ac- 
tion as  associated  with  urban  areas.  Ms.  Enochs'  story  will  show 
that  the  concept  is  deeply  rooted  in  rural  areas  as  well.  We  thank 
you  for  being  here. 

Our  last  witness  is  Robert  Justis,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Northern  Community  Investment  Corporation  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
VT,  a  constituent  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Justis  has  extensive  experi- 
ence in  both  planning  and  implementing  economic  development 
programs  for  the  State  of  Vermont  and  the  smaller  English-speak- 
ing countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  He  will  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  community  economic  development  funds  now  provided 
through  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  in  fueling  his  organi- 
zation's efforts  to  create  opportunities  for  low-income  individuals. 
We  thank  you  as  well  for  being  here. 

Senator  Grassley  and  Senator  Pell  have  statements  they  want  to 
include  in  the  record.  I  will  leave  the  record  open  for  any  member 
of  the  committee,  or  others,  or  groups  that  would  like  to  have  state- 
ments included  in  the  record,  provided  they  are  not  too  lengthy. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senators  Grassley  and  Pell  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Grassley 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  community 
services  block  grant  program.  This  program  has  served  low  income  Americans  in 
times  of  crisis  for  many  years.  I  have  supported  the  program  through  challenges 
under  Republican  administrations,  and  I  will  continue  to  support  it. 

There  are  many  models  of  entrepreneurial  government  in  numerous  communities 
serving  a  variety  of  purposes.  But  there  exists  only  one  national  model  that  can  be 
found  in  virtually  every  U.S.  county,  which  has  been  tested  and  refined  for  many 
years:  the  networii  of  980  local  conununity  action  agencies  (CAA's)  which  integrate 
and  deliver  $4  billion  a  year  in  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  resources  to  seive 
low  income  Americans  and  redevelop  their  conununities. 

The  reason  community  action  agencies  work  is  that  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Program  (CSBG)  provides  uniaue  funding  which  is  flexible  and  may  be 
used  to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  manner  deemed  appropriate  by  the  local  agency. 
Conununity  Action  is  also  unique  because  it  is  the  only  safety  net  for  rural  Ameri- 
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cans  who  live  far  from  the  proliferation  of  non-profit  and  government  agencies  that 
cluster  in  low  income  urban  communities. 

Community  action  agencies  are  the  model  of  reinvented  government  at  its  best. 
They  are  truly  "ownetr  at  the  local  level,  being  run  by  boards  comprised  of  local 
government,  private  sector  and  low  income  community  leadership. 

Community  action  agencies  Eire  mission  driven.  In  Iowa,  CAA's  have  organized 
their  functions  around  tne  family  and/or  the  oommunitv's  problem.  In  fact,  mid-Iowa 
CAA  in  Marshalltown  created  a  prototype  that  CAA's  everywhere  are  adopting. 
CAA's  now  provide  the  component  to  Iowa's  jobs  program  that  provides  comprehen- 
sive family  development  services  to  long-term  AFDCrecipient  families.  This  family 
development  model  addresses  more  than  the  economic  needs  of  a  family.  It  recog- 
nizes that  to  achieve  self-reliance,  an  improved  perception  of  self-worth  and  family 
conmiunication  are  crucial  to  empower  families  to  solve  problems. 

The  Marshalltown  agency  can  take  this  approach  because  of  the  flexible  way  the 
Community  Service  Block  Grant  Program  is  fa^ioned.  Changes  to  the  program 
could  put  this  family-oriented  approach  at  risk. 

Earlier  in  this  hearing  you  considered  the  low  income  home  energy  assistance  pro- 

Sam  and  how  crucial  it  is  to  citizens  in  cold  weather  States.  Obviously  in  a  climate 
:e  Iowa's  in  the  winter  months,  energy  conservation  and  weatherization  are  cru- 
cial. CSBG  funded  community  action  agencies  provide  this  crucial  service  and  meet 
the  needs  of  many  low  income  lowans  in  the  process. 

Investing  in  CSBG  is  an  investment  in  the  future.  Community  Action  agencies  are 
innovators,  addressing  problems  with  new,  creative  solutions,  since  the  1960's  when 
head  start  was  created  m  community  action,  through  the  70's  and  80's  when  weath- 
erization, emergency  homeless  services,  emergency  food  programs,  and  foster  grand- 
parents were  bom  in  community  action,  this  has  been  the  greenhouse  for  the  flower- 
ing of  solutions  to  the  difficult  problems  facing  our  communities.  The  reason  it  is 
so  successful  is  that  the  bottom  up  approach  allows  for  this  kind  of  creative  prob- 
lem-solving. This  is  a  reinvented  government  at  its  best — serving  individuals  in  the 
most  customer  friendly  fashion.  The  flexibility  of  the  CSBG  program  allows  this  cre- 
ative approach  to  problem-solving. 

With  such  an  emphasis  on  cutting  the  Federal  budget  in  recent  years,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  recognize  now  taxpayers  are  getting  their  money's  worth  from  community 
action  agencies.  The  agencies  raise  money  to  match  the  public  dollar  and  field  an 
army  of  volunteers.  In  fact,  for  every  Federal  doUar,  99  cents  in  private  donations 
and  volunteer  time  is  raised  (if  volunteer  time  is  valued  at  only  minimum  wage) 
this  in  itself  is  a  ringing  endorsement  from  the  local  market  for  these  organizations' 
functions. 

It  is  crucial  that  flexibility  remain  the  centerpiece  of  the  community  services  block 

Sant  program.  Because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  program,  agencies  are  allowed  to  be 
mily  and  community  focused.  I  ui^e  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  keep  flexibility  as  the  mainstay  of  the  CSBG  program. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  meeting  today  to  gather 
testimony  and  examine  the  reauthorization  of  the  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  as  well  as  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  program.  Each  of  these  programs  have  proven  to 
be  vitally  important  over  the  years  in  Rhode  Island  and  around  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  tighter  budgets  are  forcing  us  to  review 
each  and  every  program  for  possible  streamlining  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  evaluate  their  worth  versus  other  programs  which  are  competing 
for  scarce  Federal  dollars. 

With  regard  to  LIHEAP,  the  unusually  harsh  winter  that  we 
have  experienced  this  year  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  very 
basic  service  that  this  program  provides.  Faced  with  record-break- 
ing cold  and  snow,  residents  of  the  Northeast  were  faced  with  un- 
expected energy  bills.  For  low-income  individuals,  it  simply  would 
have  been  impossible  to  meet  their  heating  needs  without  assist- 
ance. Fortunately,  the  Administration  recognized  this  need  and 
was  able  to  step  in  with  supplemental  assistance  that  will  carry  us 
through  this  heating  season.  But  while  this  was  welcome,  as  we  re- 
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authorize  LIHEAP  we  must  look  to  a  future  where  funding  can  be 
more  stable  and  readily  available  to  the  States. 

First,  it  must  be  noted  that  LIHEAP  has  already  been  on  the 
budget  cutting  table  more  than  once.  Funding  for  this  program 
peaked  in  1985  at  $2.1  billion  and  now  stands  at  roughly  $1.4  bil- 
lion. That  is  roughly  a  33  percent  reduction.  I  would  point  out  to 
those  that  want  to  cut  it  further  that  other  programs  should  be 
subjected  to  equal  scrutiny  and  cuts  prior  to  reducing  this  vital  pro- 
gram any  further.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  cuts  we  already  have 
made  in  some  programs  as  we  seek  to  reduce  overall  spending  fur- 
ther. 

Another  question  that  has  been  raised  regarding  the  future  of 
LIHEAP  is  whether  or  not  the  program's  distribution  formula 
would  be  adjusted  to  reflect  a  preference  for  assisting  so-called 
"cold  weather  States"  or  those  States  that  use  the  aid  received 
under  the  formula  for  heating  assistance.  Ostensibly,  this  would  be 
justified  under  the  notion  that  heating  assistance  deserves  greater 
emphasis  from  the  government  than  cooling  assistance  because  of 
the  potential  for  a  serious  threat  to  life  caused  by  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate heat.  Representing  a  cold-weather  State  as  I  do,  I  am  all  too 
aware  that  these  dangers  are  real  and  feel  that  a  compassionate 
and  responsible  government  cannot  fail  to  alleviate  them.  There- 
fore; if  resources  are  lacking  to  support  the  program  as  it  currently 
exists,  I  would  support  establishing  a  priority  system  within  the 
program  to  make  sure  that  States  will  get  a  minimum  level  of 
heating  assistance  prior  to  the  distribution  of  additional  funds  for 
cooling  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  LIHEAP  must  be  pre- 
served and  funded  at  least  at  its  current  levels.  I  believe  that  this 
committee  and  the  administration  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
LIHEAP  funding  has  been  cut  over  30  percent  since  1985  and  that 
further  cuts  cannot  be  tolerated.  Furthermore,  if  such  funds  are 
lacking,  then  changing  the  LIHEAP  distribution  formula  to  reflect 
a  preference  within  the  program  for  cold-weather  states  seems  to 
make  sense.  I  plan  on  working  with  the  committee  and  with  the 
administration  to  preserve  this  vital  program  and  funding  it  at  lev- 
els which  provide  meaningful  assistance  for  its  intended  purposes. 

Senator  Dodd.  Senator  Jeffords,  do  you  have  any  particular  com- 
ments you  wish  to  make  at  this  point? 

Senator  Jeffords.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  welcome 
Bob  Justis  here.  I  think  he  and  I  have  spent  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  public  service  for  the  State  of  Vermont.  He  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  over  the  years,  and  I  have  admired  his  ca- 
reer and  look  forward  to  listening  to  his  testimony. 

Senator  DoDD.  Very  good. 

Jim,  it  is  good  to  see  you.  Thank  you  for  being  here  today.  Please 
proceed.  I  am  going  to  turn  the  timer  lights  so  you  can  sort  of  keep 
an  eye  on  them.  It  does  not  mean  you  have  to  stop  when  the  red 
light  goes  on,  but  if  you  would  wrap  up,  it  will  help  us  to  move  the 
process  along.  We  would  be  happy  to  receive  your  testimony,  Jim. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  CATLING,  PRESIDENT,  CONNECTICUT 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION,  AND  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WATERBURY,  WATER- 
BURY,  CT;  CATHERINE  RBLEY,  ANDOVER,  MN;  JAMIE 
ENOCHS,  ATCHISON,  KA;  AND  ROBERT  Y.  JUSTIS,  NORTHERN 
COMMUNITY  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION,  ST.  JOHNSBURY, 
VT 

Mr.  Gatling.  Senator,  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  come  and  tes- 
tify on  behalf  of  the  reauthorization  of  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  as  well  as  the  LIHEAP  funding. 

Basically,  you  stole  the  thunder  out  of  my  testimony,  but  there 
is  another  portion  of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  that  I 
would  discuss.  That  is  the  program  for  the  special  population  that 
you  took  the  leadership  in,  primarily  the  minority  youth  who  are 
at  risk. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee today  is  that  I  have  had  the  fortune  or  misfortune  to  be  a  sub- 
contractor for  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  as  well  as  the 
Justice  Department.  We  have  found  that  there  is  an  inordinate 
number  of  minority,  African  American,  and  Hispanic  youth  who  are 
going  to  jail.  And  they  are  becoming  a  product  of  the  system.  Their 
ages  range  from  16  to  25. 

It  appears  that  the  minority  communities  are  losing  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  males  who  could  be  leaders  in  this  country.  Over  the 
years,  I  remember  very  well  when  I  was  in  high  school,  there  were 
more  opportunities  30  years  ago  for  young  people  than  there  are 
today,  and  that  is  a  tragedy. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  good  programs  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  work  with  over  the  years  in  providing  self- 
esteem  for  young  people,  providing  enhancements  so  they  can  per- 
form better  in  school.  The  funding  for  those  programs  has  been  cut 
year  after  year  after  year.  Summer  youth  employment  programs 
and  all  the  programs  to  enable  kids  to  have  an  opportunity  and  to 
have  a  chance  have  basically  been  eliminated. 

This  program  that  you  initiated  in  1990,  with  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  back  then,  was  $10  million 
allocated,  and  only  $1  million  in  funding  has  been  granted  to  that 
program. 

I  think  we  need  more  progprams  to  deal  with  young  people.  We 
have  a  lot  of  programs  for  senior  citizens,  and  we  have  programs 
for  everybody  else,  but  our  future,  our  leaders,  our  children,  are 
being  taken  out  of  the  mix. 

We  in  the  Community  Action  network  would  like  to  see  whether 
you  could  do  a  demonstration  program  in  50  cities,  allowing  the 
Community  Action  Agencies  to  show  you  that  they  have  the  inno- 
vation, the  commitment  and  the  skills  to  improve  these  young  peo- 
ple who  are  at  risk. 

We  feel  strongly  that  our  young  people  have  been  short-changed. 
And  like  I  said,  the  opportunities  30  years  ago  when  I  was  coming 
along — and  I  am  just  a  little  over  30  now — were  much  more  than 
we  have  now.  So  we  urge  you  again  to  support  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  as  well  as  the  LIHEAP 
funding. 
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As  Commissioner  Rowe  stated  earlier,  the  entire  LIHEAP  pro- 
gram in  Connecticut  is  administered  by  the  Community  Action 
Agencies.  We  have  taken  the  initiative  to  work  with  our  cHents — 
and  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  as  part  of  the  proposal,  we  look 
at  the  household,  and  if,  for  example,  they  are  considered  a  high 
user  of  energy,  they  get  high  priority  in  terms  of  weatherization, 
because  we  feel  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  pay  for  heat  when  the 
windows  in  a  house  are  out.  So  we  look  at  weatherization  as  an  in- 
tricate part  of  the  Energy  Assistance  Program. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  DODD.  Well,  I  promise  you — just  to  make  the  point  here 
on  the  demonstration  programs,  and  the  one  I  authorized  4  years 
ago  for  minority  youth — I  am  very  interested  in  that  program,  and 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  it  being  eliminated  as 
a  result  of  being  marked  as  one  of  the  discretionary  programs.  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  that  one  very  vigorously,  because  I  think  it  is  a  crit- 
ical area  that  is  being  overlooked,  and  we  must  focus  some  real  at- 
tention on  it. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  point  out,  by  the  way,  as  the  author  of 
something  called  the  "Ounce  of  Prevention  Program,"  which  was  al- 
most $1  billion  in  the  crime  bill,  that  yesterdav,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— ^having  started  it  over  here,  and.  we  only  had  about 
24  hours  to  get  it  done,  but  there  was  support  for  community-based 
organizations  to  offer  alternatives  for  these  kids — the  House  of 
Representatives  is  putting  about  $350  million  more  into  that  pro- 
gram, and  hopefully  we  are  going  to  get  a  good  piece  of  prevention 
in  that  crime  bill.  And  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  it  without 
the  support  of  people  like  Senator  Domenici,  Senator  Danforth,  and 
others,  who  were  very  helpful  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  we 
were  trying  to  convince  members  to  support  it. 

What  you  are  talking  about  fits  right  into  that  category.  Who 
knows — I  am  so  impressed  with  what  people  can  do  at  the  local 
level — ^imagine  what  we  could  do  if  more  people  were  aware  of 
what  is  being  done. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  at  Stowe  Village  in  Hartford — and  you  know 
what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  mention  Stowe  Village;  it  is  one 
of  the  poorest  areas  in  our  State.  It  is  a  monument,  I  think,  to 
some  well-intentioned  but  failed  policies  of  these  monstrosity 
highrises.  There  must  be  at  least  2,000  children — and  that  is  prob- 
ably a  low  estimate — ^in  that  series  of  buildings.  The  after  school 
program  serves  150  kids.  What  can  you  expect  if  you  cannot  come 
up  with  better  answers  than  that?  So  we  thank  you  for  being  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gatling  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  James  H.  Gatling,  President,  Connecticut 
Association  for  Community  Action 

Senator  Dodd,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  James  H.  Gat- 
ling and  I  am  President  of  the  Connecticut  Association  for  Community  Action  and 
the  Executive  Director  of  New  Opportunities  for  Waterbury,  Inc.  (NOW).  I  am  here 
to  give  my  strong  support  for  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Reauthorization. 

Community  Action  Agencies  are  unique,  primarily  due  to  the  composition  of  our 
Boards.  By  statute  one-third  of  our  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  low-income 
neighborhood  residents,  with  the  other  two-thirds  coming  from  tne  public  sector  and 
private  business  and  industry  sector.  This  is  the  only  place  where  poor  people  have 
a  real  voice  in  policy  making  and  program  development.  They  clearly  articulate  the 
needs  and  participate  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  their  neighborhoods. 
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The  14  community  action  agencies  operate  over  50  different  programs  throughout 
our  communities  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Our  programs  reach  nearly  one  million 
citizens — from  the  very  youngest  to  our  most  elderly.  Whether  it  is  Day  Care,  Head 
Start,  elderly  nutrition  or  energy  assistance,  we  have  been  on  the  front  line  for  30 
years.  We  stronglv  believe  in  our  ability  to  deliver  services  and  are  proud  of  the 
strong,  healthy  relationship  we  have  vdtn  our  clients.  CSBG  monies  provide  support 
and  local  access  to  these  important  programs. 

CSBG  ftinds  have  been  the  bedrock  administrative  support  for  community  action 
agencies.  This  administration  includes  planning  and  grant  writing,  overall  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  oversight  (i.e.  bookkeeping,  payroll  services  and  auditing).  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  administer  many  other  programs  which  have  little  or  no  other 
administrative  resources.  In  Connecticut,  the  CAAs  receive  $4,000,000  from  CSBG 
funds  which  allows  us  to  operate  and  provide  over  105  million  in  programming  to 
the  States'  citizens.  Many  of  our  programs  cannot  survive  without  this  support;  oth- 
ers would  be  forced  to  restrict  participation  far  below  current  levels. 

The  community  action  agencies  form  a  statewide  network  of  human  service  agen- 
cies whose  potential  still  has  not  been  fully  realized.  CAFCA  recently  held  a  joint 
conference  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services  where  Commissioner  Audrey 
Rowe  stressed  the  states  need  to  maintain  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
community  action  agencies.  She  instructed  the  state  to  develop  even  more  ways  to 
involve  the  CAAs  as  a  primary  partner  for  integrated  social  service  delivery.  Com- 
missioner Rowe  acknowledged  our  close  relationship  with  our  clients  and  applauded 
the  costneflectiveness  of  our  programs.  This  past  year  her  confidence  in  community 
action  agencies  was  shown  when  the  state  turned  over  all  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams to  CAAs.  We  doubled  our  caseload  while  providing  services  in  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner.  Not  only  did  clients  receive  energy  assistance  when  they  came 
through  our  doors,  the  CAAs'  intake  woricers  are  knowledgeable  and  sensitive  in  de- 
tecting other  areas  of  needs — be  it  day  care.  Head  Start,  weatherization,  rental  as- 
sistance, nutrition  or  safe  shelter. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  community  action  agencies  really 
make  a  difference.  In  January,  a  staff  person  in  our  Elderly  Nutrition,  Meals  on 
Wheels  Program,  made  a  visit  to  a  client.  She  found  the  house  very  cold.  The  client 
admitted  that  due  to  financial  difficulties  she  was  shutting  off  her  heat  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  day.  The  worker  referred  her  to  the  energy  assistance  program  and 
helped  her  access  this  benefit.  When  she  applied  for  Energy  Assistance  she  was  also 
eligible  for  weatherization  which  is  another  program  the  CAAs  operate.  As  a  result 
of  the  Weatherization  Energy  Audit,  it  was  determined  that  her  lumace  was  ineffi- 
cient and  needed  to  be  replaced.  We  did  that  also.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  today 
we  have  healthy,  warm,  well  nourished  senior  still  living  in  her  home.  K  the  com- 
munity action  agency  had  not  been  there  for  her  I  would  hate  to  think  about  the 
alternative. 

This  is  another  reason  for  the  uniqueness  of  community  action  agencies:  we  are 
one  of  the  few  agencies  that  make  home  visits  and  identifies  clients  not  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  number  of  people  who  are  poor  is  steadily  increasing  due  to  a  poor  econ- 
omy. People  who  used  to  feel  secure  in  their  jobs  and  their  homes  are  badly  shaken 
by  companies  downsizing  or  completely  going  out  of  business.  Today  community  ac- 
tion agencies  see  clients  who  never  thought  they  would  ever  need  to  come  into  our 
doors.  Many  of  our  nei^bors  now  need  the  programs  we  used  to  think  served  only 
"the  Pooi^. 

Our  new  clients  are  the  unemployed  and  the  working  poor.  Most  of  whom  have 
never  requested  assistance  before.  They  are  asking  for  food,  rental  assistance,  en- 
ergy assistance,  substance  abuse  counseling,  job  traming  and  retraining. 

Finally  there  has  been  another  way  our  client  base  nas  changed.  The  SO's  have 
created  another  class  of  poor  people  -  crack  babies,  AIDS  clients,  and  people  with 
tuberculosis  and  other  communicable  diseases  to  the  point  where  staff  must  carry 
a  backpack  with  latex  gloves  to  attend  to  the  poor.  Most  often  community  action 
agencies  are  the  only  organizations  who  are  willing  to  provide  direct  service  to  these 
cfients. 

Our  most  important  programs,  those  focusing  on  children,  present  a  real  hope  for 
the  future.  But  first  we  have  to  get  our  children  past  today,  and  that  means  working 
with  their  families  and  communities.  From  experience  we  know  that  it  takes  rein- 
forcement and  continuing  attention  for  our  best  programs  to  have  a  lasting  positive 
impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  point  I  want  to  make  about  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  concerns  the  potential  of  the  TROGRAMS  DIRECTED  TO  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS".  As  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  your  personal  leadership. 
Congress  created  this  program,  targeted  primanly  at  minority  males  as  part  of  the 
1990  CSBG  reauthorization  process. 
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Although  authorized  at  $10,000,000,  fiinding  has  never  exceeded  one  million  dol- 
lars. This  is  not  much  money  considering  the  problems  facing  our  youth  at  risk. 

Yet  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  number  of  cities,  community  action  agencies  have  created 
programs  targeted  at  this  population:  orograms  that  increase  self-esteem,  inspire 
school  performance,  and  increase  the  job  search  and  performance  skills  of  the  tar- 
geted youth.  All  of  the  community  action  agencies  projects  rely  on  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  a  number  of  federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I've  heard  from  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues  around  the  coun- 
try about  the  desperate  need  for  an  innovative  program  that  offers  youth  a  chance 
at  life,  rather  that  the  almost  certainty  of  jail.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee 
to  expand  the  "PROGRAMS  DIRECTED  TO  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS"  into  a  fifty 
city  demonstration  program.  We  ask  for  a  chance,  simply  the  time  period  of  this  au- 
thorization to  prove  that  community  action  agencies  nave  the  innovation,  commit- 
ment and  sldlls  necessary  in  improving  the  lives  of  our  youth  at  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing.  Energy  Assistance  in  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

f>ortant  program  we  have,  and  we  count  on  the  continuation  of  vour  fervent  support 
or  our  hinding,  and  for  our  leveraging  efforts  with  utility  and/or  dealer  partners. 
Energy  Assistance  does,  however,  need  strengthening  in  the  area  of  providing  a  tar- 
getedmix  of  services  to  the  many  clients  who  have  repeated  and  continuing  prob- 
lems managing  usage  and  payments,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  sometimes  treated 
unfairly.  We  really  need  the  changes  proposed  in  the  National  Community  Action 
Foundation's  legislative  package  to  make  this  program  as  effective  as  the  CSBG- 
based  initiatives  I  have  described.  In  other  states,  CAAs  and  their  working  poor  cli- 
ents face  far  less  responsive  LIHEAP  designs  and  are  hamstrung  by  their  inability 
to  influence  utilities  or  support  changes  in  clients'  energy  situations.  These  changes 
are  urgently  needed.  We  all  hope  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  Energy 
Assistance  changes  as  proposed  by  National  Community  Action  Foundation,  the 
"rcfinvented"  LII&AP  would  allow  us  to  use  energy  monies  to  change  peoples'  situa- 
tion jjist  as  we  have  successfully  put  CSBG  funds  to  use. 

I  ask  of  you  and  your  comimttee  to  assist  us  during  this  difficult  time  by  voting 
to  reauthorize  the  Communitv  Services  Block  Grant.  These  funds  have  made  dif- 
ference in  the  lives  of  many.  Today  they  are  assisting  our  clients.  Tomorrow,  they 
may  assist  your  neighbor,  your  best  friend,  your  brother  or  you. 
tnank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  anticipated  support. 

XXV.  The  Club— Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  Inc.,  Center  for 
Jobs,  Education  and  Career  Training  Boston,  MA 

A.  purpose  of  the  club  program 

The  CLUB  (Career  and  Life  United  in  Boston)  is  designed  to  provide  a  full  range 
of  education,  skills  training  and  employability  development  programs  and  services 
to  young,  minority  males. 

B.  description  of  the  program 

The  CLUB  focuses  on  the  economic  and  social  development  of  its  members 
through  personal,  interpersonal  and  social  action  including  self-help,  leadership  de- 
velopment, social  support,  family  involvement  and  community  service.  Individual- 
ized Career  and  Life  Plans  are  developed  for  each  club  member  and  will  include 
some  form  and  combination  of  paid  work  experience,  job  training  and/or  education, 
family  involvement  and  community  service.  Mentors  are  assigned  to  each  member 
to  serve  as  a  role  model.  As  part  of  the  CLUB  benefits,  a  weekly  stipend  to  cover 
inf^ividual  plan-related  expenses  is  paid. 

The  project  describes  the  outcomes  and  objectives  from  both  a  life  and  career  oer- 
spective.  The  life  planning  steps  incorporated  into  the  project  include:  improved  fi- 
nancial planning,  management  and  control  and  active  involvement  and  service  in 
the  community  at  large.  The  career  planning  steps  included  in  the  project  are:  ca- 
reer assessment  and  planning,  education,  and  employability  development,.  Throu^ 
career  and  life  planning,  the  project  seeks  to  increase  participant  earnings;  upgrade 
jobs;  improve  job  performance;  increase  parental  support;  increase  spouse  and  fam- 
ily invoWement/integration/formation/reunification  and  achieve  individual  goals  ar- 
ticulated in  the  plan.  The  CLUB  will  foster  there  through  a  group  process  focused 
on  a  self-help  concept. 

c.  partnerships 

Partnerships  have  been  formed  with  the  Franklin  Institute  (technical  training 
and  English  as  a  Second  language  preparatory  programs).  Jobs  for  Youth,  Home 
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Builders,  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Northeastern  University.  Other  partnerships  will 
be  explored  as  well.  Recently,  Boston  Legal  Services,  the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Cen- 
ter and  Boston  Hospital  have  linked  with  the  project. 

D.  TARGET  POPULATION 

CLUB  membership  will  be  open  to  Black  and  Hispanic  males  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  25.  The  members  wul  not  have  completed  any  post-secondary  schoohng 
and  will  have  an  income  up  to  125  percent  the  poverty  level.  Within  this  pool  of 
individuals,  applicants  for  tne  CLUB  must  have  a  6.5  to  10.0  grade  reading  abUity 
and  be  free  oimajor  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  problems. 

L  Minority  Male  Opportunity  and  Responsibility  Project  (MMOR)— Soclu. 
Development  Commission,  Milwaukee,  WI 

a.  purpose  of  the  minority  male  opportunity  and  responsibility  project 

The  Minority  Male  Opportunity  and  Responsibility  (MMOR)  Project  is  an  innova- 
tive program  targeting  minority  male  unemployment  in  Milwaukee.  The  intensive 
program  involves  components  targeting  educational  skills  development  and  GED, 
job  search  and  placement  activities,  a  "Job  Club"  which  serves  as  a  peer  support 
group,  and  intensive  case  management  to  deal  with  the  wide  range  of  issues  which 
impeict  on  employabiUty  (e.g.,  health  problems,  substance  abuse,  legal  system  in- 
volvement, and  family  relationships).  Two  tracks  are  anticipated:  one,  a  "Job  First" 
approach  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  emphasis  on  job  planning,  two,  a  "Basic 
SkiUs"  approach  in  which  the  full  services  of  the  proiect  are  provided.  The  antici- 
pated length  of  stay  in  the  program  is  open-ended,  witn  completion  defined  in  terms 
of  meeting  project  objectives. 

B.  description  of  the  program 

The  MMOR  program  combines  intensive  case  management  with  peer  support  and 
family  involvement  to  help  unemployed  minority  males  improve  their  academic 
skills,  find  and  keep  employment,  and  strengthen  family  relationships.  In  this  con- 
tinuation year,  two  case  managers  and  one  naif-time  job  placement  specialist  will 
work  with  a  minimum  of  sixty  (60)  unemployed  minority  males. 

After  an  intake  process  which  will  include  the  collection  of  basic  demographic  and 
needs  assessment  information  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  math  and  reading  skills, 
staff  will  determine  which  candidates  are  appropriate  for  MMOR.  At  that  time, 
randomization  of  the  csmdidates  into  either  the  treatment  or  control  groups  will 
occur. 

Once  accepted  into  the  MMOR  treatment  group,  a  participant  will  develop  an  In- 
dividual Development  Plan.  The  IDP  serves  to  clearly  articulate  participant  goals 
and  map  out  specific  strategies  for  accomplishing  those  goals.  The  IDP  will  be  devel- 
oped in  collaboration  with  me  participant  and  the  case  manage.  The  IDP  is  focused 
on  the  central  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  individual  goals  will  be  oriented 
toward  overcoming^  problems  that  inhibit  the  individual  from  obtaining  and  keeping 
a  decent  job.  The  IDP  lists  specific,  mutually  agreed-upon  goals  for  education,  em- 
ployment and  job  training,  health,  family  relationships,  and  community  service. 

Once  the  IDP  is  completed,  the  participant  will  move  into  one  of  two  tracks:  Basic 
Skills  or  Job  First.  This  choice  is  made  oy  the  participant  in  consultation  with  the 
case  manager.  If  the  choice  is  Basic  Skills,  the  participant  will  attend  the  Social  De- 
velopment Commission's  (SDC)  Basic  Skills  Program  for  a  minimum  of  three  hours 
Ser  day,  four  days  a  week.  In  addition,  the  Basic  Skills  participant  will  attend  the 
ob  Club  for  two  hours  twice  a  week,  commit  an  additional  four  to  six  hours  to  job 
search,  and  spend  at  least  one  hour  a  week  meeting  privately  with  his  case  manage. 
Upon  attaining  at  least  a  ninth  grade  level  in  reading  and  math  as  assessed  by  the 
TABE,  the  participant  wUl  begin  a  series  of  activities  to  help  him  find  a  job.  Once 
employed,  MMOR  will  check  his  progress  at  30,  60,  and  90  days  to  determine  em- 
ployment status  and  wage  rate. 

If  the  participant  elects  the  Job  First  alternative,  he  will  complete  an  Employ- 
ment Development  Plan  (EDP)  which  will  identify  specific  goals  related  to  obtaming 
a  job.  He  will  spend  20  to  25  hours  per  week  on  job  search  activities  including:  job 
search  workshops  conducted  by  the  job  developer,  twice  weekly  Job  Club  meetings, 
a  daily  quota  for  employer  contracts  and  applications,  and  regular  meetings  with  his 
case  manager  to  adoress  problems  which  may  interfere  with  job  readiness.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  20  percent  of  the  incoming  participants  will  choose  the  Job  First  compo- 
nent. Once  a  job  is  obtained,  MMOR  staff  will  conduct  30,  60,  and  90  day  follow- 
ups  to  determine  employment  status  and  wage  rate.  Many  individuals  who  will 
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choose  the  Job  First  alternative  will  lose  or  quit  jobs  and  may  then  move  into  Basic 
Skills.  Others  may  determine  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  job  at  a  decent 
wage  without  additional  education  and  will  elect  to  participate  in  Basic  Skills  while 
working.  The  MMOR  program  anticipates  these  contingencies  and  allows  flexibility 
in  programming  for  participants. 

Complementing  the  Job  First  and  Basic  Skills  alternatives  are  two  other  critical 
components:  Support  Services  and  Peer  and  Family  Support.  Support  services  will 
address  the  variety  of  problems  which  can  interfere  with  participant's  ability  to  find 
and  keep  employment.  Case  managers  will  refer  participants  to  a  variety  of  health 
and  social  services  as  well  as  provide  many  key  services,  such  as  AODA  counseling 
and  health  screening,  on  site.  Each  referral  will  be  carefiilly  followed  to  determine 
service  utilization  and  outcome  for  each  participant. 

Peer  support  will  occur  through  the  Job  Clubs  which  are  job  readiness  vehicles 
as  well  as  forums  for  the  discussion  of  personal  and  family  problems.  As  part  of 
each  IDP,  participants  will  commit  to  participating  in  Job  Club  twice  weekly,  two 
hours  per  meeting.  Family  Involvement  will  occur  through  home  visits  by  case  man- 
agers, family  needs  assessments  and  referrals  for  services,  and  family  recreational 
activities.  Case  managers  will  be  respwnsible  for  insuring  that  the  participant's  fam- 
ily is  involved  in  his  program  to  the  greatest  extend  possible. 

Intensive,  flexible,  and  very  personalized  case  management  is  the  core  of  MMOR. 
The  project  defines  "intensive  as  meaning  nearly  daily  contact  with  the  partici- 
pants. Under  this  concept,  the  MMOR  case  manager  helps  the  participant  identify 
his  goals,  desi^  a  plan  of  action,  and  implement  the  plan  over  the  course  of  several 
months  (anticipated  average  length  of  stay  in  the  program  is  seven  months).  Case 
managers  will  also  carefully  record  the  frequency  and  nature  of  their  interactions 
with  the  participant,  maintain  weekly  progress  notes  on  each  participant,  and 
record  the  participant's  involvement  in  MMOR  activities  and  other  support  services. 

C.  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  Social  Development  Commission's  MMOR  Program  has  the  following  institu- 
tional partners:  the  Milwaukee  County  Department  of  Social  Services,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Corrections,  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,  and  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Combined  Community  Services  Board.  In  addition,  MMOR  has  coop- 
erative relationships  with  a  variety  of  public  and  private,  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions willing  to  provide  needed  support  services  to  MMOR  participants. 

D.  TARGET  POPULATION 

The  target  population  for  MMOR  is  minority  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
34  who  meet  the  following  criteria: 

— Currently  receiving  General  Assistance  (Work  RelieO,  or  income  eligible  for 
General  Assistance  (unemployed  and  without  legitimate,  identifiable  income). 

— Chronic  unemployment  (no  history  of  sustained  employment  of  more  than  three 
months  during  working  life). 

— Parent  of  at  least  one  child. 

— Reading  and  math  levels  between  the  third  and  seventh  grades  as  determined 
by  the  Test  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE). 

Senator  Dodd.  Catherine,  welcome. 

Ms.  Riley.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you  for  having  me  here. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  program  made  a  difference  in  my  survival 
and  being  a  success.  As  I  was  sitting  here,  I  was  thinking  about 
a  student  of  mine  who  said  to  me  when  I  first  began  teaching,  "Ms. 
Riley,  we  do  not  want  you  to  just  tell  us  the  answers;  we  want  to 
think  for  ourselves."  And  I  thmk  that  that  is  what  community  ac- 
tion is  all  about.  It  is  a  program  of  doing  and  learning  to  be  self- 
sufficient,  and  it  made  a  huge  difference  in  my  life. 

The  story  belongs  to  a  lot  of  different  people,  and  I  certainly  did 
not  think  that  I  would  ever  be  in  a  position  where  I  went  from  liv- 
ing in  a  lower  middle-class  family,  from  paycheck  to  paycheck,  to 
a  point  where  I  was  actually  homeless  and  needed  to  utilize  the 
Community  Action  Program. 

I  grew  up  in  a  suburban  family.  My  family  was  educated  and  be- 
lieved in  the  American  dream,  where  you  work  hard,  buy  a  house. 
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raise  your  family,  and  pull  yourself  up  by  your  bootstraps.  And 
ACAP  is  part  of  that  bootstrap  philosophy,  and  I  am  really  proud 
of  it. 

I  married,  and  I  worked,  and  I  went  to  college,  and  then  we 
began  our  family  and  made  the  decision  that  I  should  stay  home 
with  the  children  until  they  went  to  school  because  we  thought 
that  was  in  their  best  interest.  And  after  10  years  of  marriage,  we 
had  some  major  domestic  crises  that  occurrea,  and  I  ended  up  sep- 
arated for  4  years  and  then  finally  became  divorced. 

After  I  left,  I  rented  a  very  small  apartment,  what  I  could  afford 
with  the  help  of  family  and  friends.  I  went  back  to  college  to  finish 
my  teaching  degree.  We  survived  on  child  support  and  school  loans. 
Most  of  the  money  that  I  had  went  into  rent  and  utility  costs  and 
child  care. 

In  fact,  I  utilized  the  Energy  Assistance  Program  at  that  point 
to  pay  rising  utility  bills  that  I  could  not  afford.  Soon  after  that, 
my  rent  was  increased,  but  we  were  already  living  at  a  minimum 
standard  of  housing,  and  it  was  at  that  point  that  I  became  home- 
less. 

Then  I  accessed  the  ACAP  program  again  and  went  into  a  transi- 
tional housing  situation,  where  I  was  able  to  stay  in  a  house  until 
I  was  able  to  get  into  subsidized  housing. 

All  of  these  things  came  under  the  Community  Action  Program. 
In  fact,  the  house  that  I  lived  in  was  leased  by  the  local  hospital 
through  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 

The  services  that  I  accessed  were  really  comprehensive.  I  used 
energy  assistance.  I  was  able  to  put  my  son  into  Head  Start.  We 
used  various  food  programs  and  so  on,  so  that  I  could  meet  our  sur- 
vival needs  and  finish  school.  So  I  staved  in  college  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  in  my  best  interest  to  finisn  my  teaching  degree  instead 
of  going  out  and  getting  a  low-paying  job  that  would  still  keep  me 
in  the  same  position  of  just  surviving. 

So  I  finished  school,  and  afl^r  I  graduated,  I  lived  on  my  teach- 
ing income  as  a  substitute  teacher  for  2  years  and  also  had  child 
support  resumed  again  at  that  time.  Prior  to  this,  I  did  have  to  go 
onto  AFDC  for  9  months  because  my  ex-husband  was  not  able  to 
pay  child  support  for  a  period  of  time. 

In  1992,  I  went  into  teaching  full-time,  and  then  I  did  not  qualify 
for  subsidized  housing  any  longer.  So  I  utilized  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  agmn  and  went  through  counseling  to  become  a 
homeowner. 

So  that  is  a  great  deal  of  my  story.  ACAP  obtained  my  home 
fi:-om  the  Anoka  County  Highway  Department,  where  they  were  ex- 
panding a  street,  and  they  moved  my  house  to  Poppy  Street,  where 
it  is  now.  They  used  a  tax-forfeit  property,  but  my  mortgage  pays 
the  hard  cost,  and  now  we  have  a  vacant  lot  occupied,  and  I  am 
a  taxpayer,  and  I  am  part  of  a  community,  and  I  belong. 

We  have  25  families  that  have  gone  through  the  program,  and 
there  are  70  people  who  are  currently  clients,  but  we  have  a  de- 
mand for  700  people.  So  I  am  very  proud  to  be  part  of  the  CAP  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  DODD.  Very  good,  and  happy  Saint  Patrick's  Day  to  you, 
too,  with  a  name  like  Riley. 

Ms.  Riley.  Yes. 
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Senator  DoDD.  And  congratulations  to  you.  You  have  been  down 
a  long  road,  and  we  appreciate  you  testifying  too,  because  again, 
as  I  said  to  Ms.  Fletcher,  we  can  talk  up  here — and  again,  people 
on  either  side  of  you  will  tell  you — we  can  put  numbers  and  statis- 
tics on  all  of  these  things,  but  it  is  so  important  to  actually  hear 
what  a  difference  it  has  made  in  individual  people's  lives.  And  if 
people  wonder  whether  there  is  any  value  to  any  of  this  and  wheth- 
er it  makes  any  difference  at  all,  these  are  the — ^you  can  call  them 
anecdotes,  if  you  want — but  obviously.  Senator  Jeffords  and  I  can- 
not have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  come  here,  or  just  com- 
pile a  record  and  submit  it,  so  your  presence  here  and  sharing  with 
us  your  experience  helps  tremendously. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Riley  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Catherine  Riley,  Teacher 

My  name  is  Catherine  Riley.  I  am  a  teacher  at  a  junior  high  school  in  Minnesota, 
a  parent  of  two  children  and  a  homeowner. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  my  story  because  thou^  it  is  a  singular  and  personal  one, 
it  also  belongs  to  a  lot  of  people  just  like  me. 

The  last  place  I  thought  I'd  be  is  testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  about 
how  I  went  to  and  from  homelessness  and  the  impact  the  Anoka  County  Community 
Action  Program  has  had  on  that  experience.  I  never  thought  it  could  happen  to  me. 

I  grew  up  in  a  suburban  educated  midwestem  family  that  believed  in  llie  "Amer- 
ican Dream",  work  hard,  get  an  eduction,  get  a  job,  buy  a  house  and  raise  your  fam- 
ily; the  Bootstrap  Philosophy— the  "Protestant  Woric  Ethic." 

I  am  married,  worked,  went  to  college  and  began  a  family.  My  goal  was  to  stay 
home  with  the  children  until  they  entered  school  and  then  I  would  finish  my  edu- 
cation and  go  to  work  outside  the  home. 

Like  many  typical  young  families,  we  lived  from  paycheck  to  paycheck. 

After  10  years  of  marriage,  a  major  domestic  crisis  resulted  in  a  four  year  separa- 
tion and  finally  divorce.  TTie  slide  to  poverty  was  a  quick  one. 

I  left  and  rented  a  very  small  apartment  with  mv  two  children  by  borrowing  from 
family  and  friends.  I  went  back  to  college  to  finish  my  teaching  degree  and  barely 
survived  on  child  support  and  school  loans. 

Most  of  my  money  went  into  rent,  childcare  and  utility  costs.  My  utility  costs  in- 
creased beyond  my  limited  means  and  I  utilized  the  Energy  Assistance  Program  to 
help  pay  these  costs.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  choice  I  had.  Then,  my  rent  was  m- 
creased  beyond  what  I  could  pay.  We  were  already  living  in  the  bare  minimum 
housing  necessary  for  our  needs.  It  was  at  this  point  I  faced  homelessness. 

I  accessed  a  transitional  housing  program  supported  by  the  Anoka  County  Com- 
munity Action  Program  and  lived  temporarily  in  a  house  ACCAP  leased  from  the 
local  hospital.  This  was  made  available  through  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  while  on  a  waiting  list  to  get  into  subsidized  housing. 

With  their  comprehensive  services,  Energy  Assistance,  Headstart,  Fair  share, 
commodities,  transitional  housing,  counseling,  I  was  able  to  make  a  plan  to  finish 
school  and  get  a  job  as  soon  as  possible,  a  strategy  to  become  self  sufficient.  At  this 
point  my  ex-husband  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  child  support  and  I  had  to  face  going 
on  AFDC.  I  knew  that  quitting  school  and  getting  a  low  paying  job  on  which  I  would 
still  be  unable  to  survive  or  provide  for  my  family  was  not  the  answer,  yet  I  was 
furious  that  I  was  in  this  position,  that  it  had  happened  to  me.  I  was  on  AFDC  for 
nine  months.  .  ^        r      4. 

I  finished  school  and  after  graduating,  worked  as  a  substitute  teacher  lor  two 
years.  Ofl"  of  AFDC,  my  child  support  resumed  and  combined  with  my  teaching  in- 
come, we  lived  on  an  income  of  $11,000  a  year.  I  used  what  support  services  I  could 
and  lived  in  subsidized  housing. 

In  1992  I  was  hired  in  a  fuU-time  teaching  position.  When  my  income  increased, 
my  subsidized  housing  cost  increased  to  market  rates  I  was  again  in  a  position 
where  I  needed  to  somehow  make  the  transition  out  of  subsidized  housing  and  m 
a  way  to  let  someone  else  with  the  need  for  subsidized  housing  get  in.  The  waiting 
list  is  oft«n  two  years  long.  .       .  x-       tt_  e 

At  this  time  I  again  accessed  the  Anoka  County  Community  Action  Program  lor 
homeownership  counseling  and  throu^  their  program  I  was  able  to  obtain  financing 
to  buy  a  home  at  less  than  Td  have  to  pay  for  comparable  rental  housing. 
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I  don't  know  any  other  way  I  could  have  done  this  without  ACCAP  at  this  time 
in  my  life. 

I  may  have  had  the  boots,  but  ACCAP  provided  the  straps.  CAP  obtained  my 
home  from  the  Anoka  County  highway  department  at  no  cost  and  acquired  the  tax 
forfeit  property  in  Andover.  ACCAP  then  hired  a  contractor  to  move  the  house  from 
the  street  expansion  area  to  the  Poppv  Street  vacant  lot.  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  ftinds  did  the  program  part  and  my  mortgage  paid  all  the  hard  costs. 

A  vacant  lot  is  not  only  occupied  but  a  tax  forfeit  property  is  back  on  the  tax  rolls. 
A  house  that  would  have  cost  the  county  to  remove  is  utilized. 

I  pay  property  taxes  and  income  tax,  my  housing  needs  are  met  and  I  am  part 
of  a  community. 

Twenty  five  families  have  successfully  made  it  through  this  program.  Seventy  are 
current  clients.  The  demand  is  for  over  700  families. 

Anoka  County  Community  Action  Program  empowered  me  to  meet  my  families' 
needs  and  to  become  a  contributing  member  of  society  and  I  still  believe  in  the 
American  Dream. 

Thank  you  for  your  part  in  that  Drew.  Mr.  Chairman,  Td  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Dodd.  Jamie,  welcome. 

Ms.  Enochs.  Thank  you,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  come  and  testify.  I  really  hope  that  my  being  here  will 
play  a  small  part  in  saving  or  expanding  the  resources  that  were 
so  vital — so  vital — to  so  many  families  to  establish  and  maintain 
their  own  self-sufficiency.  And  I  am  really  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Catherine,  because  she  is  where  I  want  to  be. 

I  am  a  single  parent,  and  I  have  three  children.  I  live  in  Atch- 
ison, KA,  which  is  a  small  town  in  the  northeast  part  of  Kansas. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  my  family  and  I  have  had  to  deal  with 
some  major  crises.  One  of  them  was  that  my  daughter  was  diag- 
nosed with  cancer  when  she  was  4  months  old.  My  husband  aban- 
doned us.  We  had  very  little  income,  and  I  had  very  limited  job 
skills. 

As  a  mother  who  wants  the  very  best  for  her  family,  I  had  to 
seek  resources  to  help  me  do  this,  and  one  of  the  main  resources 
has  been  the  Northeast  Kansas  Community  Action  Program.  They 
have  been  there  through  the  good  times  and  the  bad  times,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  those  times. 

I  married  when  I  was  a  senior  in  high  school,  before  I  graduated. 
I  had  my  first  child  in  September  of  1985.  My  husband  was  a  part- 
time  farmer,  so  still  being  kids  ourselves,  things  were  kind  of 
tough.  We  eventually  separated  and  did  get  a  divorce. 

I  eventually  married  my  second  husband,  David,  and  we  had  two 
children.  Our  first  child  was  born  in  1989,  and  our  daughter  was 
born  in  1991.  We  also  went  through  the  financial  struggles  that  a 
young  family  goes  through.  We  moved  several  times  to  new  com- 
munities, and  fortunately,  there  were  NEK-CAP  programs  in  each 
of  the  communities  that  we  moved  to. 

We  found  that  the  staff  was  extremely  supportive.  They  were 
there  when  we  needed  them,  and  we  soon  found  that  they  were 
willing  to  work  with  us — not  do  for  us,  but  work  with  us  to  do  for 
ourselves. 

When  we  originally  moved  to  Hiawatha  community,  which  is  in 
Brown  County,  it  was  about  2  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  all  of 
the  funds  that  we  had  at  that  time  went  toward  utility  deposits 
and  our  first  month's  rent.  And  having  the  two  young  boys,  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  for  them  for  Christmas,  be- 
cause we  were  45  to  50  miles  away  from  our  families. 
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We  had  heard  through  a  friend  in  the  community  about  the 
NEK-CAP  Christmas  Bureau,  and  we  went  to  the  office  and  talked 
to  them  and  signed  up,  and  they  were  so  friendly.  They  did  not 
make  us  feel  embarrassed  that  we  needed  to  come  to  them  for  our 
children's  Christmas.  The  NEK-CAP  Christmas  Bureau  program 
was  just  the  answer  to  our  prayers  at  that  time.  Even  though  fi- 
nancially at  that  time,  we  had  nothing,  just  knowing  that  the  pro- 
f*am  was  there  and  the  people  cared,  mat  was  a  Christmas  that 
will  remember  for  a  long  time. 

So  our  first  contact  with  NEK-CAP  was  in  Hiawatha,  in  the 
Brown  County  office,  and  that  was  before  Caitlynn  was  born.  They 
sought  out  the  resources  that  we  needed  and  the  opportunities  to 
make  the  changes  in  our  lives  that  we  needed  to. 

When  David  met  with  the  Brown  County  self-sufficiency  special- 
ist, whose  name  is  Helen,  they  worked  together  to  assess  his 
strengths  and  his  abilities,  and  they  gave  him  some  valuable  train- 
ing on  how  to  market  his  skills,  how  to  fill  out  application  forms, 
and  how  to  interview  for  jobs.  Eventually,  he  did  become  more  fo- 
cused on  what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  with  the  help  of  our  self-suffi- 
ciency specialist,  he  applied  for  and  was  accepted  into  the  licensed 
practical  nursing  program  in  the  Atchison  Voc  Tech  School. 

I  enrolled  in  the  secretarial  course  and  we  moved  45  miles  away, 
again  to  a  new  community.  The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  do  was 
to  find  the  NEK-CAP  office  in  that  area,  because  it  was  such  a  part 
of  our  lives — ^friends — it  was  just  like  moving  to  a  strange  commu- 
nity and  knowing  we  already  had  friends  there. 

We  did  not  want  to  be  on  welfare,  and  NEK-CAP  is  so  different 
from  welfare,  because  they  help  you — they  give  you  a  hand  up  out 
of  where  you  are.  They  do  not  just  give  you  things.  They  teach  you 
how  to  do  things  for  yourself,  and  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  main- 
taining your  pride,  maintaining  your  dignity,  and  learning  how  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  your  community. 

We  were  constantly  faced  with  these  financial  difficulties,  both 
being  students  £ind  having  children.  He  enrolled  us  in  the  total 
family  program,  which  is  Icnown  as  the  total  family  approach  to 
self-sufficiency.  The  whole  family  was  involved.  They  were  involved 
with  the  children  and  so  on. 

We  could  not  have  done  it  without  them.  When  Caitlynn  was  4 
months  old,  David  was  in  school,  and  the  doctor  thought  she  had 
mumps.  She  had  a  swelling  on  her  neck,  and  as  time  went  on,  it 
grew  so  rapidly,  and  being  the  mom,  I  knew  it  just  was  not  mumps; 
it  just  could  not  have  been.  So  I  took  her  for  a  second  opinion,  and 
the  doctor  said  it  was  cancer — cancer,  in  your  baby,  cancer. 

I  was  just  so  devastated,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  went  to 
the  bathroom  in  the  hospital,  and  I  was  so  angry  and  upset  that 
I  kicked  the  trash  can  so  hard  that  I  broke  my  toe. 

They  did  let  her  go  home  for  a  couple  days  before  starting  her 
therapy,  and  we  had  a  home  visit  from  Lynn,  who  was  our  Atch- 
ison self-sufficiency  specialist.  She  walked  into  the  door,  and  I  just 
fell  into  her  arms  and  talked  to  her  and  cried,  and  she  was  so  there 
for  me.  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  how  there  she  was  for  me. 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  going  to  do.  What  do  you  do?  I  had  two 
other  children  at  home,  and  KU  Medical  Center  was  an  hour  and 
a  half  away  from  my  house.  I  did  not  have  reliable  transportation 
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to  drive  daily  for  the  kind  of  therapy  she  needed.  How  was  I  going 
to  handle  being  a  mother  in  two  different  towns? 

She  calmly  sat  me  down  on  the  couch  and  she  said,  "Now  wait. 
We  are  going  to  go  through  this.  We  are  going  to  get  through  this, 
and  you  do  not  have  to  worry.  You  are  going  to  Be  okay.  We  will 
make  sure  this  works." 

David  continued  to  go  to  school,  and  eventually  he  did  ^aduate 
from  the  LPN  program.  The  day  after  he  graduated,  he  picked  up 
and  left  the  family.  He  did  not  want  to  be  married  any  longer,  and 
he  left  us,  without  any  precursor,  without  any  clue  that  he  was 
going.  At  the  time,  I  was  staying  home  with  the  baby,  taking  care 
of  her.  We  had  planned  that  he  was  going  to  work,  and  I  would 
take  care  of  Caitlynn  until  she  was  well,  and  then  I  would  get  my 
education.  So  I  had  no  clue,  again,  what  to  do.  This  was  the  second 
time  my  whole  world  had  just  fallen  completely  apart. 

Once  again,  Lynn  was  there,  and  she  sat  me  down,  and  we 
worked  up  a  whole  new  case  management  plan.  What  do  you  want 
to  do?  I  did  not  know.  I  had  not  even  thought  that  far  in  advance 
because  my  whole  world  was  centered  around  getting  my  daughter 
well. 

I  had  to  learn  medical  things  to  take  care  of  my  child  at  home, 
and  Lynn  had  brought  that  to  my  attention  that  I  was  good  at 
doing  these  medical  procedures  at  home  and  really  encouraged  me 
to  also  go  into  the  nursing  field.  Without  that  hand,  I  would  not 
have  gotten  into  the  field;  I  would  not  have  even  attempted  to.  I 
did  not  have  the  courage  or  the  confidence  to  think  that  I  could 
make  it.  And  now  I  am  2  months  away  from  graduation  and  have 
enrolled  and  plan  on  getting  my  R.N.  Caitlynn  has  been  in  remis- 
sion for  18  months,  and  our  whole  family  is  held  together,  and  we 
are  still  moving  forward  and  looking  forward  to  being  another  tax- 
payer in  the  community. 

Senator  Wofford.  Jamie,  that  is  a  remarkable  story,  and  you 
are  verv  generous  in  pointing  out  the  help  of  the  CAP  agency,  but 
I  would  also  point  out  that  it  took  a  pretty  strong  individual  to  go 
through  it.  It  is  good  to  have  that  help,  but  you  are  a  remarkable 
individual  as  well,  and  those  are  very  lucky  children  to  have  a 
mother  with  that  kind  of  strength.  We  thank  you  immensely  for 
being  here. 

Ms.  Enochs.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Enochs  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jamie  Enochs 

Hello,  my  name  is  Jamie  Enochs.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  allowing 
me  this  opportunity  to  tell  my  story.  I  am  a  single  parent,  and  my  children  and  1 
live  in  Atchison,  a  small  town  located  in  Northeast  Kansas. 

Fm  the  mother  of  three  children.  Two  sons,  Derek  and  Drew,  and  a  dau^ter 
Caitlynn.  Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  been  challenged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
my  family.  I  have  had  to  deal  with:  my  daughter's  cancer,  a  husband  who  left  us, 
very  little  income,  and  limited  job  skills. 

I  married  during  my  senior  year  in  hirfi  school  and  had  my  first  child,  Derek,  in 
September  of  1985.  Life  was  not  easy  then.  My  husband.  Brock,  was  a  part-time 
farmer  and  we  were  just  kids  ourselves.  Brock  and  i  separated  after  a  year,  divorced 
in  1990,  and  I  married  David.  We  had  two  children.  Drew  and  Caitlynn.  Our  son 
Drew,  was  bom  in  1989,  and  our  daughter  Caitlynn  in  1991.  We  struggled  as  a 
young  family,  moving  several  times  to  new  communities. 

Fortunately,  NEK-CAP  is  located  in  each  community  of  Northeast  Kansas.  David 
and  I  found  the  Self-Sufficiency  specialist  and  Staff  to  be  extremely  supportive  and 
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there  when  we  needed  them.  When  we  moved  into  the  Hiawatha  community,  it  was 
close  to  Christmas,  we  had  two  small  boys  and  very  little  income.  Most  of  our  funds 
went  toward  utility  deposits  and  our  first  month's  rent.  NEK-CAPs  Christmas  Store 
was  an  answer  to  our  prayers.  We  were  able  to  choose  gifts  for  our  Family  with  dig- 
nity and  pride.  A  Christmas  I  wUl  always  remember.  We  had  nothing,  but  yet  every- 
thing. 

So  my  Family's  first  contact  with  the  NEK-CAP  agency  was  at  the  Brown  County 
Community  Services  office,  located  in  Hiawatha,  beiore  Caitlynn  was  bom.  At  that 
time  David  and  I  realized  that  NEK-CAPs  Staff  was  willing  to  work  with  us.  they 
sought  out  resources  for  us  that  gave  us  information,  and  consequently  opportum- 
ties  to  make  significant  changes  in  our  lives. 

When  David  met  with  the  Brown  County  Self-Sufliciency  Specialist,  they  worked 
together  to  assess  his  strengths  and  abilities.  He  received  valuable  training  on  how 
to  market  his  skills,  fill  out  applications  forms,  and  interview.  Finally,  David  be- 
came more  focused,  and  with  NEK-CAPs  assistance,  he  applied  for,  and  was  accept- 
ed, into  the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  program  at  the  Vo-Tech  in  Atchison.  I  also 
enrolled  in  the  Vo-Tech's  secretarial  program,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Self- 
Sufficiency  Specialist.  In  July,  1991,  we  moved  our  family  forty-five  (45)  miles 
southeast  to  Atchison  for  the  available  opportunities  and  training  we  so  badly  need- 
ed. 

Again,  it  was  important  to  our  family  to  connect  with  NEK-CAPs  Atchison  Coun- 
ty Community  Services  office,  as  we  did  not  want  to  be  on  welfare!  And  to  our  bene- 
fit, NEK-CAPs  Community  Services  Department  was  there  for  us!  I  want  you  to 
know  a  Community  Action  Program  is  so  different  from  a  Welfare  Program  or  office. 
NEK-CAP  offered   a  hand  up  and  not  a  handout"  to  my  Family. 

We  had  hopes  for  the  future,  but  were  constantly  faced  with  financial  problems. 
Through  the  Atchison  CAP  office,  David  enrolled  us  in  NEK-CAPs  "Total  Family 
Approach  To  Self-Sufliciency  Program"  and  the  whole  family  became  involved.  This 
was  a  new  way  to  approach  our  fife  conflicts  and  I  soon  realized  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
Self-Sufliciency  Specialist  we  could  not  have  accomplished  this  alone.  We  always  re- 
ceived excellent  advice,  and  we  were  connected  with  the  appropriate  people  to  ac- 
complish the  ^als  and  objectives  that  we  had  outlined  in  our  case  management 
plan.  Along  with  the  assistance  from  the  staff  we  were  supported  emotionally  with 
pep  talks    and  "pats  on  the  back." 

David  and  I  were  both  in  school  July  1991.  Our  daughter  Caitlynn,  was  4  months 
old  and  had  developed  swelling  on  the  ri^t  side  of  her  neck.  At  first,  the  doctor 
thought  it  was  mumps,  but  it  appeared  to  me  the  swelling  was  worsening  as  she 
was  having  great  difficulty  breatmng  and  sucking  her  bottle.  Sensing  something  had 
to  be  terribly  wrong,  I  took  her  for  a  second  opimon.  Caitlynn  was  diagnosed  as  hav- 
ing cancer,  the  cancer  had  spread  and  was  wrapped  around  her  windpipe.  I'll  never 
forget  how  I  felt  when  the  doctor  said  "CANCER".  I  was  so  upset  that  I  kicked  a 
trash  can  so  hard,  I  broke  my  toe,  and  stood  there  for  several  minutes  wondering 
"What  was  I  going  to  do?" 

NEK-CAPs  SelT-Sufiiciency  Specialist  had  just  came  to  my  house  for  a  home  visit. 
I  was  so  thankful  to  have  someone  who  was  willing  to  listen  and  offer  emotional 
support.  She  gave  me  the  encouragement  to  focus  on  my  strengths  to  get  through 
this  crisis.  I  felt  the  barriers  were  almost  unsurmountable  but  tnis  NEK-CAP  Staff 
person  really  cared  enou^  about  me  and  my  family  to  listen.  She  helped  me  put 
this  crisis  into  perspective! 

Some  of  the  problems  that  raced  through  my  mind  were:  "What  am  I  going  to  do 
with  my  boys  when  I  take  Caitlynn  to  the  Kansas  University  medical  Center,  an 
hour  and  a  half  away?"  "Reliable  transportation  was  a  problem;  how  am  I  going  to 
get  there?"  "What  about  our  daily  living  expenses  such  as  food  and  daycare  for  the 
boys?"  My  Self-Sufficiency  Specialist  calmly  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  we'll  think  about 
this!  Let's  see  what  we  can  do  together?"  I  knew  from  that  point  on  I  had  a  friend! 

Caitlynn  was  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  most  of  the  time  for  the  next  year.  She 
had  surgery  many  times  followed  by  cnemotherapy  and  radiation  therapy.  The  doc- 
tors had  to  scrape  off  the  facial  nerves  down  into  the  side  of  her  neck.  I  was  told 
that  the  cancer  nad  spread  into  her  brain.  There  was  a  possibility  that  Caitlynn 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  further  treatment.  Then  it  was  revealed 
that  the  x-rays  were  damaged  and  the  test  was  WRONG!  And  my  Self-Sufficiency 
Specialist  was  with  me  to  share  the  good  news! 

The  chemotherapy  had  dramatically  reduced  Caitlynn's  platelet  count  and  her 
clotting  factor.  Earner,  Caitlynn  bumped  her  head  and  a  lesion  had  developed  on 
her  brain.  Surgeons  were  able  to  remove  the  lesion. 

I  know  that  I  could  not  have  made  it,  mentally  or  physically,  without  the  help 
and  support  of  the  NEK-CAP  staff.  They  assisted  me  and  he' pea  me  to  link  up  witn 
all  the  necess£uy  resources  and  have  a  positive  outlook  and  attitude.  NEK-CAPs 
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Self-Sufliciency  Specialist  was  in  my  home  when  Caitlynn  took  her  first  steps!  We 
were  all  in  tears!! 

My  husband  graduated  from  the  LPS  program  and  walked  out  on  us  the  day  after 
his  graduation!!!  He  didn't  want  to  be  married  anymore,  he  wanted  a  divorce.  Once 
again,  my  world  turned  upside  down,  David  left  our  home  in  May  '92.  The  Self-Suf- 
ficiency  Specialist  continued  to  be  there  for  me  in  offering  support  and  assistance 
we  needed.  She  was  always  there  for  me,  a  cheerleader  for  my  children,  always  will- 
ing to  make  sure  our  basic  needs  were  covered.  For  example,  some  of  the  services 
I  received  were  emergency  food,  school  supplies,  utility  assistance,  gasoline,  linkage 
with  attorney,  SHARE  food  program,  budgeting  assistance,  getting  grants  for  me  to 
continue  my  education. 

I  am  continuing  to  work  toward  our  family's  self-sufliciency.  The  NEK-CAP  Staff 
has  assisted  in  accessing  the  Social  Security  system  to  receive  SSI  payments  for 
Caitlynn's  disability.  I  am  attending  Atchison  Vo-Tech  School,  enrolled  in  the  LPN 
Program  and  will  graduate  May  1994.  ONLY,  and  I  mean  ONLY  with  the  Self-SufTi- 
ciency  Specialists'  continuous  help  and  encouragement  did  I  move  forward  to  enroll 
in  the  LPN  Program.  Caitlynn's  experience  with  cancer  and  the  positive  influence 
from  all  the  NEIK-CAP  Staff,  only  motivated  me  to  continue  on  with  my  own  life. 
My  future  plans  and  goals  are  focused  on  becoming  a  Registered  Nurse  and  assist- 
ing other  families  with  their  health  and  medical  needs. 

I  have  overcome  many  obstacles  which  I  thought  were  impossible.  I  want  to  be 
a  positive  role  model  for  my  children  and  because  of  the  help  from  NEK-CAP,  I  am 
able  to  hold  my  head  up  high,  look  to  a  bright  ftiture  and  a  meaningful  tomorrow! 
I'm  not  sure  what  tomorrow  will  bring,  but  today  Caitlynn  is  fine  and  I  know  NEK- 
CAP  will  be  there  if  I  need  them.  Thajok  you. 

Senator  Dodd.  Bob,  we  thank  you  for  being  here  as  well. 

Mr.  JusTls.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  am  the  CEO  of  a  Title  VII  nonprofit  Community  Development 
Corporation  which  serves  six  of  the  most  sparsely-populated  coun- 
ties in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  tucked  up  along  the 
Canadian  border  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Northern  Community  Investment  Corporation,  or  NCIC,  as  we 
are  known  locally,  was  organized  in  1975  and  was  capitalized 
largely  with  Federal  grants  from  the  predecessor  programs  of  the 
Community  Economic  Development  Program  that  I  am  here  to  dis- 
cuss today. 

These  programs  have  proven  to  be  a  wise  investment  for  the  U.S. 
Government.  There  follows  a  brief  summary  of  my  organization's 
accomplishments  as  of  the  end  of  our  last  fiscal  year. 

We  have  invested  more  than  $30  million  and  leveraged  $119  mil- 
lion in  additional  financing  for  372  different  businesses  and  com- 
munity development  projects.  Our  investments  have  created  or  sus- 
tained more  than  4,000  jobs,  not  including  construction  and  tem- 
porary employment. 

We  have  invested  in  companies  which,  at  year  end,  had  combined 
annual  payrolls  in  excess  of  $67  million.  NCIC  and  its  subsidiaries 
have  developed  real  estate  valued  at  more  than  $25  million,  and 
we  manage  491  apartments  with  approximately  70  residents  at  the 
present  time. 

Although  NCIC  has  borrowed  Federal  funds  from  several  other 
agencies,  our  organization  would  not  have  existed  and  would  not 
have  accomplished  any  of  the  above  results  were  it  not  for  the 
Community  Economic  Development  Program  and  its  predecessor 
programs.  Reauthorization  of  this  program  is  a  vital  component  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  effort  to  fight  poverty  in  our  most  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  urban  and  rural  communities. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  background  on  the  CED  program  as  it 
operates  now.  The  CED  program  is  unique.  No  other  Federal  pro- 
gram exclusively  targets  investment  capital  to  low-income  commu- 
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nities,  using  community  organizations  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  low-income  individuals. 

The  CED  program  gives  nonprofit  community-based  organiza- 
tions the  opportunity  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  their 
communities  by  investing  in  job-generating  businesses  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  discretionary  fund  provides  enormous  economic  benefits  to 
local  communities.  CED  discretionary  moneys  are  used  by  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporations  as  a  way  to  bring  private  invest- 
ment and  economic  growth  to  poor  communities. 

The  most  recent  data  compiled  on  CED  funds  found  that  $26  mil- 
lion of  CED  investment  dollars  created  3,914  jobs  and  helped  to 
maintain  another  446  jobs  at  an  average  cost  of  $6,000  per  job. 
These  CED  grant  dollars  leveraged  $51  million  in  private  and  other 
public  funds  that  might  otherwise  not  have  been  invested  in  these 
low-income  neighborhoods. 

Most  of  the  CED  funds  are  used  to  finance  commercial  real  es- 
tate development,  including  the  development  of  manufacturing  and 
industrial  facilities,  business  incubators,  and  public  facilities.  CED 
funds  are  also  targeted  to  job  training  and  technical  assistance 
projects. 

The  discretionary  fund  provides  a  low-cost  source  of  employment 
opportunities  for  low-income  individuals.  A  major  criterion  for  re- 
ceiving funding  is  the  creation  of  jobs  for  low-income  people.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  jobs  created  by  CED  investments  must  go 
to  low-income  people.  Since  its  inception,  the  CED  discretionary 
fund  has  been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  close  to  20,000  perma- 
nent jobs  in  poor  communities. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  CED  discretionary  funding.  In 
1993,  more  than  200  applicants  for  CED  were  submitted.  Yet  be- 
cause of  limited  funding,  only  about  65  grants  were  made.  Despite 
the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  program  and  the  complicated 
and  detailed  application  procedure.  Community  Development  Cor- 
porations, often  with  very  limited  resources,  are  willing  to  invest 
time  and  money  to  apply  for  funds,  knowing  that  at  least  statis- 
tically, their  chances  are  not  very  good. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  a  project  that  NCIC's  use 
of  the  Community  Economic  Development  Program  has  supported. 
In  1991,  Butson's  Supermarket  proposed  to  create  68  new  jobs  by 
opening  a  new  supermarket  in  St.  Johnsbury,  VT.  In  order  to  help 
finance  this  new  market,  NCIC  applied  to  the  Office  of  Community 
Services  for  a  $500,000  CED  grant  which  we  proposed  to  loan  to 
the  company. 

As  we  stated  in  our  application  to  OCS,  "Butson's  Supermarket 
has  historically  been  a  long-time  supporter  of  employment  and 
training  for  at-risk  teenagers  and  low-income  family  members  who 
need  jobs  and  skills."  Charles  Butson,  president  and  CEO,  operates 
six  stores  within  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  at  which  there  has 
never  been  a  layoff.  Teenage  employment  constitutes  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  company  labor  force,  and  many  of  these 
young  people  also  move  to  management  positions  within  the  com- 
pany. At  least  75  percent  of  the  jobs  created  will  be  made  available 
for  low-income  individuals,  whose  applications  will  be  screened  by 
the  State  employment  services. 
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thP^fnnZT^"^/'^'^^'^  ^^^  Butson's  Supermarket  project  with 
the  $500,000  grant  we  requested.  The  store  is  now  open  and  is  a 
growing  employer  m  our  community. 

.rs^/^'^}u^  ^^"^""^  ""^-^^^  ^^^  program?  Each  annual  funding 
round  tor  the  program  is  a  national  competition.  After  the  1991 
project,  in  1992,  we  did  not  produce  a  project  which  could  meet  the 
qualifications  standards  for  an  application.  In  1993,  we  submitted 
a  highly  competitive  application  for  funding  which  was  denied  by 
UCi>  because  othe-  applicants  scored  higher.  NCIC  will  continue  to 
compete  whenever  we  believe  we  have  a  competitive  project 

My  point  IS  that  even  with  continued  funding  at  existing  levels 
many  good  projects  will  go  unfunded  each  year.  I  would  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  expand  the  authorization  level  if  at  all  possMe  in 
order  that  fewer  good  projects  will  go  unfunded  each  year 

Ihank  you  for  your  attention.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Justis  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  Y.  Juotis,  Jr. 
rn^m^iT^V*""  *^^-  °?PO'^"'iity  to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  importance  of  the 

De^pln°n3nrr™'"S'^"^^'\?^^  ^  ^  the  CEO  of  a  Title  VII  non-profit  Community 
?f  noH^fr^  M  ^™^'°u'^^''^fr'^'=^'  '^  °f,^^«  °^°«t  sparsely  populated  counties 
of  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  tucked  up  along  the  Canadian  border  on 
or  M#'  °f  the  Connecticut  River.  Northern  Community^'lnvestment  Co^ration" 
ZUr^  i"^®  ^  '*i?°'^°  locally  was  organized  in  1975  and  was  capitalized  largely 
vplnnSf^t  iir*°^^  ^I^^^i  T^^  predecessor  programs  o  the  Community  Economic  T)e- 
yelopment  Program  that  I  am  here  to  discuss  today.  These  programs  have  proven 
to  be  a  wise  investment  for  the  U.S.  Government.  proven 

loPfil^  f""""^^  a  summary  of  my  organization's  record  of  accomplishments  as  of  our 
last  fiscal  year  endmg  March  31,  1993: 

—NCIC  has  invested  more  than  $30  miUion  and  leveraged  $119  miUion  in  addi- 
liA'J?"*^"*^  ^°^  ^^^  different  businesses  and  development  prDJects 

—NCIC  s  investments  have  created  or  sustained  more  than  4,000  jobs,  not  includ- 
ing construction  and  temporary  employment. 

—NCIC  has  invested  in  companies  which  at  year  end  had  combined  annual  ppy- 
roiis  m  excess  oi  $67  million. 

.~^^^^  ^'^  i^-s  subsidiaries  have  developed  real  estate  valued  at  more  than  $25 
million. 

d  ~^^^^  ^°^  *t*  subsidiaries  manage  491  apartments  with  approximately  700  resi- 

~KSJS  ™*^  ^^}f^  properties  pay  more  than  $229,000  in  annual  property  taxes 
—NCIC  currently  monitors  a  portfolio  of  194  equity  investments,  loans,  loan  jmar- 


antees  and  leases. 


—NCIC  and  its  afliliates  and  subsidiaries  have  33  full  time  employees  and  16 
part  time  employees.  *^   "^ 

—NCIC  and  its  afliliates  and  subsidiaries  have  combinea  assets  of  $17  7  million 
and  combined  net  worth  of  $8  million. 

Although  NCIC  has  borrowed  federal  funds  from  several  other  agencies,  our  orea- 
nization  would  not  have  existed  and  would  not  have  accomplished  any  of  the  above 
results  were  it  not  for  the  Community  Economic  Development  Program  and  its  pred- 
ecessor programs.  Reauthorization  of  this  program  is  a  vital  component  of  the  U  S 
Lrovemment  s  effort  to  fight  poverty  in  our  most  economically  disadvantaged  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

Background.  Section  681  of  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  authorizes 
the  Discretionary  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Under 
this  authority  the  Secretary,  through  the  Office  of  Conununity  Services  (OCS) 
^^^^t^^^Jl^^  J^^^^y  ^  non-profit  corporations  for  a  variety  of^ activities.  Section 
b81(aX2)(A)  of  the  Act,  Community  Economic  Development  Action  (CED)  author- 
izes ^ants  to  Community  Development  Corporations  (CDC's)  to  promote  business 
and  job  opportunities  in  low-income  areas  and  neighborhoods.  Fiscal  Year  1994 
funding  for  CED  is  $22.2  milhon. 
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The  CED  program  is  unique.  No  other  federal  program  exclusively  targets  invest- 
ment capital  to  low-income  communities,  using  communitv  organizations  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  promote  economic  opportunity  for  low-income  individuals. 

The  CED  program  gives  non-profit  community  based  organizations  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  their  communities  by  investing  in  job 
generating  businesses  in  the  community. 

The  discretionary  fund  provides  enormous  economic  benefits  to  local  communities. 
CED  discretionary  monies  are  used  by  community  development  corporations  as  a 
way  to  bring  private  investment  and  economic  growth  to  poor  communities. 

The  most  recent  data  compiled  on  CED  funds,  found  that  $26  million  CED  invest- 
ment dollars  created  3,914  jobs  and  helped  to  maintain  another  446  jobs  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $6,000  per  job.  These  CED  grant  dollars  leveraged  $51  million  in  private 
and  other  public  funds  that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  invested  in  these  low- 
income  neighborhoods. 

Most  of  the  CED  funds  are  used  to  finance  commercial  real  estate  development 
including  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  facilities,  business  incu- 
bators, and  public  facilities.  CED  funds  are  also  targeted  to  job  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  projects. 

The  discretionary  fund  provides  a  low  cost  source  of  employment  opportunities  for 
low  income  individuals.  A  major  criterion  for  receiving  funding  is  the  creation  of  jobs 
for  low  income  people;  75  percent  of  the  jobs  created  by  CED  investments  must  go 
to  low  income  people.  Since  its  inception,  the  CED  discretionary  fund  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  close  to  20,000  permanent  jobs  in  poor  communities. 

There  is  growing  demand  for  CED  discretionary  funding.  In  1993  more  than  200 
applications  for  CED  were  submitted.  Yet,  because  of  limited  funding,  only  about 
65  grants  were  made.  Despite  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  program  and  the 
complicated  and  detailed  application  procedure,  community  development  organiza- 
tions, often  with  very  limited  resources,  are  willing  to  invest  time  and  money  to 
apply  for  ^nds  knowing  that,  at  least  statistically,  their  chances  are  not  very  good. 

EASTSIDE  COMMUNITY  INVESTMENTS  (ECI>— INDIANAPOLIS,  IN 

A  $500,000  CED  grant  enabled  ECI  to  create  a  home  care  cooperative  which  will 
train  day  care  providers  who  are  on  public  assistance  to  become  self  employed,  uti- 
lizing their  own  homes  as  day  care  facilities,  and  providing  home  ownership  for 
those  who  do  not  own  their  own  homes.  The  project  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  15  quality  home  based  child  care  facilities  which  serve  over  70  children  and  their 
parents. 

This  program  has  helped  to  transform  former  consumers  of  the  pubUc  assistance 
into  entrepreneurs,  who  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  system's  programs  of  Food 
and  Nutrition  and  Title  XX. 

DELTA  FOUNDATION  INC. — GREENVILLE,  MS 

The  Delta  Foundation  secures  a  $324,000  CED  grant  to  provide  investment  cap- 
ital to  construct  a  building  and  lease  it  to  Fine  Vines,  Inc.,  a  jeans  manufacturing 
firm  expanding  into  a  sewing  factory.  CED  funds  enabled  Delta  to  leverage  another 
$972,000  of  investment  for  the  project.  Delta's  investment  not  only  helped  to  sta- 
bilize an  existing  employer  in  the  community  but  also  enabled  the  business  to  ex- 
pand their  operation  and  created  80  new  jobs  for  low  income  people  in  the  area. 

In  1991,  Butson's  Supermarket  proposed  to  create  68  new  jobs  by  opening  a  new 
supermarket  in  St.  Johnsbury,  VT.  In  order  to  help  finance  this  new  market,  NCIC 
applied  to  OCS  for  a  $500,000  CED  grant,  which  we  proposed  to  loan  to  the  Com- 

As  we  stated  in  our  application  to  OCS,  "Butson's  Supermarket  has  historically 
been  a  long-time  supporter  of  employment  and  training  for  at-risk  teenagers  and 
low-income  family  members  who  need  jobs  and  skills.  Charles  Butson,  president  and 
CEO,  operates  six  stores  within  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  at  which  there  has 
never  been  a  lay-off.  Teenage  employment  constitutes  approximately  one-half  of  the 
labor  force  and  many  of  these  young  people  move  to  management  positions  within 
the  company.  A  monetary  award  is  given  to  all  students  who  receive  a  high  school 
diploma  while  woriiing  at  Butson's.  He  works  closely  with  the  New  Hampshire  Re- 
habilitative Services  and  the  Department  of  Employment  and  Training  to  place 
Qualified  workers  in  the  food  stores.  Mr.  Butson  has  established  a  link  with  the 
OBS  program  for  job  placement  at  the  new  store  through  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Employment  and  Training.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  jobs  created  will  be  made 
availaole  for  low-income  individuals,  whose  applications  will  be  screened  by  this 
service." 
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OCS  funded  the  Butson's  Supermarket  project  with  the  $500,000  grant  requested. 

p  new  store  18  now  open  and  a  growmg  employer  in  our  community. 
1QQO  Mnin"j^  funding  round  for  the  CED  Program  is  a  national  competition.  In 
1992  XNCIC  did  not  produce  a  project  which  could  meet  the  qualification  standards 
lor  an  application.  In  1993  we  submitted  a  highly  competitive  application  for  fund- 
ing, which  was  denied  by  OCS  because  other  applicants  scored  higher.  NCIC  wiU 
continue  to  compete  whenever  we  believe  we  have  a  competitive  project. 

My  point  is  that  even  with  continued  funding  for  existing  levels,  many  good 
prolects  will  go  unfunded  every  year.  I  would  urge  the  subcommittee  to  expand  the 
authorization  level  if  at  all  possible,  in  order  that  fewer  good  prxyects  will  go  un- 
funded each  year.  o        •-    ^  o 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  here.  Jamie 
Enochs  had  to  leave,  I  presume  to  catch  one  of  those  flights  this 
afternoon— I  do  not  think  it  was  in  protest  that  she  walked  out  of 
the  committee.  We  appreciate  and  understand. 

Let  me  turn  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  for  any  comments 
he  might  have,  and  then  I  will  turn  to  my  colleague  from  Vermont 
for  some  questions  that  he  may  have. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  apologize,  especially  to  Catherine  Riley 
from  Minnesota.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  value  this 
subcommittee,  and  this  was  like  the  worst  possible  conflict  where 
I  literally  could  not  get  here  until  now  and  will  have  to  leave  in 
a  few  minutes. 

So  I  just  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  I  am  hoping  that 
maybe  Catherine  Riley  can  talk  about  in  questions,  if  she  has  not 
already,  the  Comprehensive  Family  Development  Program,  because 
I  think  that  is  extremely  important.  It  combines  Head  Start  and 
LIHEAP  and  CSBG. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  a 
statement  on  LIHEAP  and  CSBG. 

Senator  Dodd.  Absolutely. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Wellstone  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Wellstone 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  strong  and  consist- 
ent support  for  these  two  important  programs  which  have  gone 
such  a  long  way  toward  helping  America's  most  vulnerable.  I  am 
a  longtime  and  fierce  supporter  of  the  Low-Income  Home  Energ/ 
Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  and  the  Community  Service  Block 
Grant  program,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  be  a  strong  advocate 
on  this  committee  for  those  Americans  served  by  them. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  on  this  committee  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  large  cuts  proposed  by  the  Administration  in  the  CSBG 
and  LIHEAP  programs  for  FY  1995.  I  have  been  working  for  sev- 
eral months  with  other  Northeast-Midwest  Senate  Coalition  mem- 
bers to  avoid  these  large  cuts,  especially  in  the  LIHEAP  program, 
which  if  enacted  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on  low-income  peo- 
ple in  my  State  and  around  the  country.  I  will  continue  to  fight  in 
this  committee  and  in  the  budget  and  appropriations  process  to  en- 
sure adequate  funding  for  these  programs. 

In  order  to  give  the  other  members  of  the  committee  a  perspec- 
tive on  how  these  program  cuts  would  affect  people  in  mv  State, 
I  have  asked  several  Minnesotans  to  share  their  stories  and  experi- 
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ences,  some  in  person  and  some  through  submitted  testimony, 
about  the  effects  of  these  programs  on  them  and  those  whom  they 
represent. 

Denise  DeVaan  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Minnesota  Com- 
munity Action  Association,  and  has  been  for  years  a  fierce  and  ef- 
fective advocate  of  these  efforts  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  low-in- 
come Minnesotans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  hear- 
ing record  her  brief  testimony,  which  outlines  the  critical  role 
played  by  LIHEAP  in  the  lives  of  low-income  Minnesotans,  and  the 
impact  of  further  LIHELAP  reductions  on  them. 

Catherine  Riley  is  a  teacher  and  a  program  participant  from 
Minnesota  with  a  real  success  story.  She  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  a  carefully  coordinated  family  development  program  which 
combines  the  benefits  of  CSBG,  LIHEAP,  and  Head  Start  can  help 
people  turn  their  lives  around.  I  am  especially  grateful  she  is  able 
to  be  here  with  us  in  person. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  testimony  on 
behalf  of  Ken  Bruzelius,  Executive  Director  of  the  Midwest  Assist- 
ance Program  (MAP)  of  New  Prague,  MN,  and  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Community  Assistance  Program,  Inc.,  in  support  of  a 
unique  and  important  program  funded  through  the  CSBG  program. 

I  support  this  program,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee to  include  in  the  CSBG  reauthorization  the  rural  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities  line  items  in  the  current  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation.  This  assistance,  provided  through  CSBG  Discre- 
tionary Funds,  enables  small,  low-income  and  rural  communities  to 
meet- their  needs  for  decent  housing,  safe  drinking  water  and 
wastewater  disposal. 

No  other  Federal  program  so  effectively  targets  assistance  to 
these  communities  which,  because  of  their  small  size  and  relative 
isolation,  are  often  underserved  by  larger  competitive  programs. 
MAP  is  a  rural  community  action  program  agency  which  has  uti- 
lized these  funds  to  provide  crucial  technical  assistance  to  rural 
communities,  not  just  in  Minnesota,  but  in  other  Midwestern 
States,  as  well:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  MAFs  programs  are  funded 
by  a  combination  of  Federal  fiiinds  from  this  program  and  others, 
as  well  as  from  state  governments  and  foundations. 

Since  I  will  not  be  able  to  join  the  committee  during  questioning 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Mary  Jo  Bane  of  HHS  regarding  LIHEAP, 
I  intend  to  submit  those  questions  for  the  record,  and  look  forward 
to  the  Administration's  response. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  also  want  to  submit  the  statement  of 
Denise  Devaan,  who  is  the  Minnesota  CAP  director,  on  LIHEAP. 
I  met  with  some  low  and  moderate-income  people  in  Minnesota 
Sunday  a  week  ago,  and  it  was  a  dramatic  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  to  tell  you;  I  am  very  worried  about  the  proposed  cuts. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  statement  of  Ken  Bruzelius  of  the 
Midwest  Assistance  Program. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  submit  some  questions  for  the  record  to 
Mary  Jo  Bane,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Administration  for  Chil- 
dren and  Families  of  HHS,  and  I  will  pursue  those  questions  with 
her  later.. 

Senator  Dodd.  They  will  be  included. 
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[The  prepared  statements  of  Ms.  Devaan  and  Mr.  Bruzelius  fol- 
low:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Denise  DeVaan,  Executive  I>irector,  Min.nesota 
Community  Action  Association,  Inc. 

On  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  Community  Action  Asaociation,  I  urwe  support  of  full 
funding  for  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program.  Energy  Assistance 
is  a  critical  program  in  Minnesota,  which  served  109,412  of  266,000  eligible  house- 
holds last  year.  Eligible  recipients  have  incomes  at  or  below  135  percent  of  poverty 
in  Minnesota,  with  incomes  of  half  of  Minnesota  recipients  at  0-75  percent  of  the 
federal  poverty  level 

The  following  describes  households  receiving  assistance  in  Minnesota: 

— 37  percent  of  households  are  working  poor. 

— 15  percent  of  households  have  a  disabled  household  member. 

— 26  percent  of  households  have  an  elderly  household  member. 

— 33  percent  of  households  have  children  age  5  or  younger. 

— 30  percent  of  households  receive  AFDC  or  other  traditional  welfare  services. 

— 40  percent  of  households  served  heat  their  homes  with  delivered  fuels  and  are 
thereby  not  protected  by  the  Minnesota  Cold  Weather  Rule. 

In  each  category  of  recipients,  energy  assistance  enables  many  Minnesotans  to  re- 
main ill  their  homes.  Without  energy  assistance,  many  families  are  either  faced 
with  dangerously  cold  homes  or  rental  evictions.  Upon  eviction,  other  services  de- 
signed to  assist  the  faxnilies  in  becoming  self  sufficient,  such  as  Head  Start,  are  dis- 
rupted when  the  family  must  move  to  a  new  area.  Decreases  in  LIHEAP  funding 
could  increase  Minnesota's  homeless  population.  Decreases  in  this  program  will 
mean  only  increased  need  and  demand  for  other  government  services. 

Energy  assistance  grants  are  delivered  to  recipients  based  upxan  their  last  year's 
energy  Dills.  These  grants  provide  critical  assistance  to  families  who  face  a  delicate 
balance  with  their  budgets.  With  the  UJS.  economy  experiencing  growth,  it  is  not 
a  time  to  remove  opportunities  or  hope  for  low-income  families  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient, nor  is  it  a  time  reduce  our  senior  citizens'  abilities  to  remain  in  their  own 
homes.  During  a  time  of  investment  in  our  country's  future,  we  must  not  reduce 
funding  for  the  Low-Income  Honae  Energy  Assistance  Program  which  Lovests  in  the 
future  of  low-income  families. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ken  Bruzelius 

My  name  is  Ken  Bruzelius.  I  serve  both  as  Executive  Director  of  Midwest  Assist- 
ance Program  of  New  Prague,  MN,  one  of  six  Rural  Community  Assistance  Program 
agencies  nationwide,  and  as  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Rural  Housing  Coalition,  a  national  coalition  of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment organizations  serving  rural  and  low-income  communities.  I  also  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  tne  National  RuralCommunity  Assistance  Program,  Inc. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  reauthorization  of  discretionary  funding  under  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  program.  The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995  does 
not  include  funding  for  rural  housing  and  community  facilities  technical  assistance 
to  rural  areas.  On  oehalf  of  both  the  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  MAP,  and 
the  RCAP  network,  I  would  like  to  present  some  of  the  accomplishments  funded 
through  CSBG  in  the  past  and  the  great  needs  still  remaining  in  rural  areas,  and 
ask  you  to  continue  the  authorization  for  rural  housing  and  community  facilities 
technical  assistance. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  history  of  the  CSBG  program.  It  is  more  germane  here 
to  discuss  'the  purpose  of  discretionary  funding  under  CSBG:  to  ensure  that  rural 
areas  were  not  excluded  from  the  Block  Grant  program  when  the  various  categorical 
grants  were  first  consolidated  in  1981.  The  funding  for  rural  areas  was  always  mod- 
est— no  more  than  nine  percent  of  the  total  appropriation — ^yet  it  provided  a  reliable 
source  of  funding  in  regions  where  other  public  resources  for  these  purposes  were, 
and  are  today,  scarce. 

In  the  past  twelve  years,  CSBG  discretionary  funding  program  has  provided  near- 
ly $41  million  for  rural  housing  and  community  facilities  in  a  number  of  states,  in- 
cluding those  represented  on  this  subcommittee.  The  funds  are  channeled  throu^ 
regional  agencies  and  local  housing  development  corporations,  community  develop- 
ment corporations,  community  action  agencies,  and  otner  qualified  non-profit  orgsmi- 
zation  with  expertise  and  experience  in  rural  development  issues. 

In  the  current  year,  total  funding  for  rural  housing  and  community  facilities  and 
technical  assistance  equals  $5.7  nulUon.  This  is  a  relatively  small  outlay,  yet  the 
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value  of  this  pool  of  funds  cannot  be  underestimated,  since  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  discretionary  funding  pool  is  that  a  CSBG  grant  can  help  the 
community  leverage  additional  resources  that  otherwise  might  not  have  been  in- 
vested in  housing  or  community  development.  In  1992  alone,  CSBG  community  fa- 
cility money  alone  leveraged  more  than  $85  million  in  other  funds.  The  value  of  the 
federal  investment,  therefore,  goes  far  beyond  the  individual  line  item  that  you  have 
consistently  included  in  the  budget. 

The  housing  and  community  development  projects  that  have  been  financed  by 
CSBG  discretionary  funds  are  crucial  to  that  vitality  of  rural  areas.  As  many  of  you 
may  know,  the  poverty  rate  in  rural  areas  equals  that  in  urban  parts  of  the  country 
for  every  segment  of  the  population — the  elderly,  families  with  children,  and  female- 
headed  households.  Per  capita  income  is  twenty  percent  lower  in  rural  areas.  Hous- 
ing is  more  likely  to  lack  complete  plumbing  or  kitchens,  and  far  less  likely  to  have 
access  to  public  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Private  financing  for  new  housing  and  economic  ventures  is  in  short  supply.  After 
the  S  &  L  crisis,  the  number  of  rural  lending  institutions  is  lower  than  in  previous 
years.  Rural  banks  want  to  help  their  communities,  but  some  of  them  shy  away 
from  deals  that  appear  to  entail  higher  risks.  Other  banks  do  not  have  the  experi- 
ence in  structuring  deals  that  involve  public  sector  programs  or  innovative  financing 
mechanisms.  Consequently,  CSBG  funding  is  the  single  input  that  can  make  a  di^ 
ference  in  rural  areas.  The  projects  financed  with  the  discretionary  funding  dem- 
onstrate that  the  program  can  harness  local  resources  and  create  innovative  and 
much-needed  housing  and  development  opportunities  for  rural  areas. 

In  the  past  five  years  alone,  17  states  have  received  more  than  $4.9  million  in 
rural  housing  funding.  Some  of  the  projects  that  have  been  funded  through  CSBG 
discretionary  funding  include: 

— In  Belknap  and  Merrimack  counties,  New  Hampshire,  the  repair  of  116  homes, 
assisting  over  250  people  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2,200  per  unit.  This  project  also 
leveraged  private  financing  to  help  four  low  income  households  buy  and  repair  their 
own  homes. 

— In  rural  Virginia,  the  repair  of  89  homes  for  low  income  residents,  using  CSBG 
funds  and  the  help  of  community  volunteers. 

— Indian  housing  improvements  for  the  White  Earth  and  Leech  Lake  tribes  of 
Minnesota. 

These  funds  not  only  help  low  income  families,  but  they  also  create  jobs  and  help 
grantees  to  leverage  local  resources  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

Finally,  before  going  on  to  discuss  the  impact  of  CSBG  discretionary  funds  on 
MAP,  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the  more  pressing  needs  in  small  rural  commu- 
nities, which  is  safe  drinking  water  and  wastewater  treatment.  The  technical  assist- 
ance funds  provided  under  the  CSBG  discretionary  funding  pool  is  a  significant  re- 
source that  enables  the  Rural  Community  Assistance  Program  agencies,  or  RCAPs, 
to  provide  assistance  to  small  water  systems. 

Small  water  systems — those  serving  less  than  3,300  people — comprise  85  percent 
of  the  country's  water  systems.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  country's  systems  serve 
fewer  than  500  people.  Because  of  their  small  size  tmd  the  fact  that  they  often  serve 
lower  income  communities,  these  systems  often  do  not  have  the  resources  to  main- 
tain operations  at  EPA  standards.  In  fact,  90  percent  of  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
violations  occur  in  these  small  systems. 

Most  of  these  violations,  fortunately,  are  monitoring  and  reporting  violations  rath- 
er than  maximum  contaminant  level  violations — that  is,  a  failure  to  document  safe 
water,  not  a  failure  to  provide  it.  Nonetheless,  EPA's  costs  of  non-compliance  are 
high,  and  better  monitoring  and  reporting  capacity  on  the  part  of  these  small  sys- 
tems would  go  far  both  in  protecting  communities  and  in  ensuring  the  operating  and 
financial  viability  of  their  systems. 

According  to  a  1988  EPA  Needs  Survey,  $13.7  billion  is  required  to  bring  existing 
and  planned  rural  wastewater  treatment  facilities  into  compliance  with  current  fed- 
eral standards.  Rural  community  facility  needs  account  for  90  percent  of  all  pro- 
posed new  construction  activity  nationwide — meaning  that,  for  a  number  of  small 
rural  communities,  there  are  no  collector  sewers,  interceptor  sewers,  or  secondary 
treatment  facilities.  Facility  needs  in  nonmetropolitan  counties  represent  68  percent 
of  the  total  state  needs  in  the  north-central  census  region  states  and  59  percent  in 
the  south. 

Looking  at  rural  poor  communities  alone,  the  facilities  need  backlog  totals  $593 
million.  Tne  principal  rural  poor  facility  needs  include  upgrading  treatment  facilities 
to  meet  federal  standards  and  developing  or  expanding  service  to  serve  those  cur- 
rently lacking  facilities.  Here  again,  the  need  for  assistance  with  management  and 
operations  could  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  these  systems'  needs. 
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RCAPs  represent  most  of  the  few  organizations  nationwide  that  can  provide  the 
management  training  and  information  needed  to  help  ensure  a  safe  drinkina  water 
supply  and  wastewater  treatment,  and  they  have  filled  this  role  since  1969.  In  1992 
alone,  RCAPs  provided  technical  assistance  on  water  and  wastewater  projects  to 
more  than  400  communities  across  the  country  and  leveraged  more  than  $85  million 
in  facilities  financing  and  technical  assistance  resources.  In  this  respect,  the  discre- 
tionary fiind  is  critical.  The  fund  provides  the  only  federal  monies,  with  no  environ- 
mental regulatory  strings  attached,  that  enable  RCAPs  to  help  rural  areas  to  im- 
6 rove  conmiunity  drinking  water  and  sewer  systems.  Without  these  funds,  the 
CAFs  cannot  enlist  other  resources  and  continue  the  impressive  history  of  leverage 
that  we  have  achieved  to  date. 

In  the  nine  state  region  served  by  MAP,  between  50-60  communities  receive  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  each  year  with  CSBG  discretionary  funds.  These  com- 
munities are  facing  big  problems  with  their  water  or  wastewater  systems  but  have 
few  resources  to  address  the  problems.  MAPs  technical  assistance  helps  these  con^- 
munities  to  provide  safe  drinking  water  and  sanitary  wastewater  disposal  to  their 
residents. 

For  example,  MAP  is  currently  working  with  the  city  of  Williams,  MN,  population 
217.  The  community  has  an  old,  dilapidated  wastewater  system  that  has  been  caus- 
ing them  problems  for  two  decades.  They  are  not  meeting  discharge  standards  and 
are  under  a  mandate  from  the  state  regulatory  agency  to  fix  the  system.  Flowing 
wells  in  the  area  cause  high  levels  of  infiow  and  infiltration  which  prevent  the 
wastewater  treatment  plant  from  operating  as  it  should.  Proposed  facility  designs 
have  been  extremely  expensive  and  unable  to  be  supported  by  a  community  with 
217  residents.  Additionally,  Williams  had  encountered  difficulty  in  their  relation- 
ships with  consultants  and  regulatory  officials.  MAP  has  helped  Williams  to  sort 
through  the  demands  of  various  regulatory  officials  and  settle  on  a  course  of  action 
to  repair  their  wastewater  system.  Directly,  MAP  has  helped  Williams  with  rate  ad- 
justments, bookkeeping,  communication  with  engineering  consultants  and  regu- 
latory officials,  and  funding  applications.  Funding  for  the  project  is  now  m  place, 
relationships  with  regulatory  officials  have  been  repaired,  and  construction  on  the 
proiect  is  expected  to  begin  in  1994.  ,    ri.  i       •  u    i.  ■ 

There  are  many  communities  just  like  Williams  who  are  in  need  of  help  with  their 
water  and  wastewater  systems.  The  discretionary  funding  MAP  receives  assists  us 
to  mobilize  additional  funding;  increasing  the  number  of  communities  served  to  over 
300  a  year.  And,  throu^  community  projects  in  1993,  MAP  helped  leverage 
$17,441,350.  Training  offered  by  MAP  in  1993  under  CSBG  discretionary  funding 
reached  1,252  small  community  leaders,  and  MAP's  quarterly  newsletter,  "Water- 
log", reaches  9,000  individuals,  providing  environmental  information  pertinent  to 

rural  Ufe.  ,      i  i     v  . 

Like  Williams,  the  communities  assisted  by  MAP  are  facing  unhealthy  bvmg  con- 
ditions or  severe  repercussions  from  regulatory  agencies.  MAP  provides  them  the  as- 
sistance they  need  to  get  on  track  and  tackle  tough  issues  regarding  their  water  and 
wastewater  problems.  CSBG  discretionary  funds  are  central  to  MAP's  abihty  to  do 
this. 

Senator  Wellstone.  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  you  all  for  miss- 
ing some  of  your  testimony.  I  care  fiercely  about  the  issues  that 
you  have  focused  on,  and  I  am  just  plain  frustrated  that  I  was  not 
able  to  be  here  earlier. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Jim?  J 

Senator  Jeffords,  Thank  you  for  very,  very  fine  testimony  and 
very  moving  testimony  from  all  the  witnesses.  I  know  that  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  with  the  proposal  by  the  administration,  I 
think  taking  what  have  been  very  excellent  working  programs  and 
perhaps  having  to  start  all  over  again.  So  I  thank  you  for  that. 

Bob,  the  administration  is  proposing  to  eliminate  the  CSBG  dis- 
cretionary programs  and  substitute  for  them  both  a  discretionary 
pot  for  the  Secretary  and  a  reconfiguration  of  community  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  general,  do  you  think  the  old  adage,  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it,    applies  here? 
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Mr.  JUSTIS.  Senator,  if  you  had  not  used  those  words,  I  would 
have.  We  are  not  against  change,  certainly,  if  there  can  be  some 
demonstrated  improvement.  And  there  may  even  be  some  in  this 
proposal,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the  details  of  the  proposal, 
so  I  really  cannot  say  what  the  change  constitutes  except  what  we 
have  heard  here  today,  which  was  that  there  would  be  a  merger 
of  the  CED  program  and  the  Job  Opportunities  for  Low-Income  In- 
dividuals, or  JOLLI  Program.  These  are  two  very  different  pro- 
grams. They  work  in  different  ways,  with  different  objectives,  and 
in  many  cases,  different  organizations  use  each  of  the  two  pro- 
grams. In  some  cases,  actually,  the  same  organization  applies  for 
both  CED  and  JOLLI  moneys. 

Ourselves  and  other  like  organizations.  Community  Development 
Corporations  I  have  spoken  with,  would  like  to  see  the  distinctions 
between  these  two  programs  maintained  in  some  way  so  that  orga- 
nizations which  apply  for  one  set  of  moneys  and  organizations 
which  apply  for  the  other  set  of  moneys  can  be  assured  that  the 
programs  that  have  worked  so  well  for  them  will  be  continuing  to 
be  there  when  they  are  needed. 

So  until  we  see  more  details,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  address 
what  might  be  the  improvement  resulting  from  any  merger  of  the 
programs.  At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  see  the  distinctions  pre- 
served if  we  can  see  them  preserved. 

Senator  Jeffords.  I  have  visited  most  of  your  operations  in  Ver- 
mont and  have  just  been  incredibly  impressed.  The  figures  that  you 
gave  us  were  dramatic  as  to  what  you  have  been  able  to  do — and 
that  is  &  tough  area  of  the  world.  They  need  help,  and  you  have 
done  a  great  job,  and  I  want  to  express  again  publicly  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  work. 

Mr.  JUSTIS.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  help  over  the 
years,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Jeffords.  James  or  Catherine,  do  you  have  any  com- 
ments you  would  like  to  make? 

Ms.  Riley.  Just  thank  you;  thank  you  for  investing  time  in  some- 
thing that  makes  a  difference  in  surviving  and  being  successful.  It 
really  changed  my  life. 

Mr.  Gatling.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me.  We  look  for- 
ward to  your  continuing  support  for  all  of  our  programs. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  DODD.  I  just  have  one  question,  Catherine.  You  said  you 
were  an  AFDC  recipient  for  a  while,  you  were  on  welfare. 

Ms.  Riley.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  And  we  are  going  to  talk  about  welfare  reform 
pretty  shortly  in  this  Congress.  Just  briefly  compare  for  me  the  ex- 
periences of  showing  up  at  a  welfare  office  and  showing  up  at  a 
CAP  agency. 

Ms.  Riley.  I  was  very  upset  when  I  had  to  go  to  the  welfare  of- 
fice and  apply  for  welfare.  I  never  thought  I  would  be  in  that  posi- 
tion, so  I  was,  I  would  say,  pretty  furious.  It  was  hard  for  me  even 
to  sit  down.  But  I  think  that  the  processing  that  I  went  through 
was  degrading,  and  it  was  not  a  self-help  type  program,  but  I  was 
given  the  information  that  I  had  paid  taxes,  and  that  that  is  what 
this  program  was  for,  for  people  like  me. 
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When  I  went  into  the  CAP  agency,  we  sat  down  and  talked  about 
my  lone-term  goals,  and  we  broke  it  down  into  step-by-step  proc- 
esses wnereby  I  could  achieve  them. 

Senator  Dodd.  So  it  was  basically  180  degrees  difference. 

Ms.  Riley.  Yes. 

Senator  Dodd.  In  one  place,  if  you  go  through  the  process,  you 
get  a  check;  and  the  other,  you  get  the  possibility  of  having  a  life. 
That  is  about  the  way  I  react  to  the  two  experiences. 

Ms.  Riley.  Not  just  a  life.  I  mecin,  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  hope 
and  knowing  that  there  was  a  place  for  me  and  that  I  was  a  part 
of  a  community,  and  there  was  a  reason  that  I  was  there. 

Senator  Dodd.  Yes.  "Hope"  is  a  better  word.  Maybe  I  will  modify 
my  statement  because  I  like  your  word  better. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  aspect  that  needs  to  be  emphasized 
here,  and  Jamie  in  her  testimony  emphasized  it,  and  you  have 
talked  about  it,  Jim,  obviously,  the  leveraging  and  what  it  can 
mean  to  a  business  in  trying  to  get  people  started,  on  their  own 
and  self-sufficient.  That  is  that  this  can  be  played  out  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  not  defined  by  a  calendar  as  such.  That  is  usually  one 
of  the  criticisms  that  people  have  of  various  things,  but  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  advantages  here.  We  are  looking  at  this  thing  in  a 
longer  context  than  just  meeting  some  magic  criteria,  but  rather, 
dealing  with  people. 

Ms.  Riley.  Senator,  if  I  may  add,  when  I  was  processed  through 
the  CAP  agency,  it  was  a  very  quick  process,  and  they  facilitated 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  applied  for  the  home  ownership  program 
in  August  of  last  year.  So  it  went  very  quickly,  and  they  moved  me 
through  the  steps  I  needed  to  take  right  away. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  your  testimony  has  been  very,  very  help, 
and  Jim's  yours  has  as  well.  I  am  glad  you  came  down  today  for 
this.  And  particularly  on  the  minority  youth  issue,  we  are  really 
going  to  pursue  that.  And  I  should  have  raised  that,  and  I  will  in 
a  separate  question  to  Mary  Jo  Bane.  I  mentioned  specifically  the 
Connecticut  Food  and  Nutrition  Program,  but  I  am  going  to  raise 
this  issue  specially  as  well,  because  I  think  it  is  important,  and 
particularly  as  the  author  of  the  program.  So  I  thank  you  for  rais- 
ing that  and  reminding  me  of  the  importance  of  that. 

Bob,  we  thank  you  for  making  the  long  trip  down.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  leveraging  issue  that  you  raised  in  that  busi- 
ness that  is  now  moving  along.  Is  there  any  doubt — would  there 
have  been  other  sources?  Were  there  various  other  options  avail- 
able at  the  time? 

Mr.  JusTls.  Senator,  there  were  no  other  options  available  for  the 
expansion  in  this  case.  The  company  was  unable  to  raise  the  money 
from  bank  sources  to  complete  the  full  round  of  financing.  And 
leveraging  is  very  important.  The  program  requires  a  minimum  of 
one  private  dollar  for  every  Federal  dollar  invested,  and  the  com- 
petition gives  you  incentive  to  produce  extra  private  dollars.  So 
even  though  we  met  the  one-to-one  Federal-private  ratio  in  that 
case,  we  actually  exceeded  it  by  a  considerable  amount,  and  most 
of  the  projects  do  as  a  result  of  the  competitive  nature  of  it. 

Senator  Dodd.  Terrific.  How  has  the  community  support  been  for 
it? 
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Mr.  JusTis.  It  has  been  very  good.  We  are  very  proud  of  this  com- 
pany and  the  way  they  operate  in  the  community.  You  feel  the 
spirit  of  Mr,  Butson  in  each  of  his  store  when  you  go  in  them,  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  runs  his  business.  We  just  could  not  be  happier 
to  put  our  money  into  this  kind  of  an  operation. 

Senator  Dodd.  Terrific. 

Senator  Jeffords,  do  you  have  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Jeffords.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  DoDD.  Then  we  thank  you  all  for  being  here  today,  and 
stay  tuned,  and  stay  tuned  with  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
as  well.  We  will  do  our  part,  you  do  your  part,  and  we  might  just 
come  out  of  this  battle  once  again.  I  sort  of  feel  like  Pavlov's  dog 
on  some  of  these  issues.  Someone  mentions  LIHEAP,  and  I  just 
think  of  a  fight.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  someone  C£in 
say  LIHEAP,  and  it  is  done,  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  through  the 
hearing  process  and  the  battles. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Bernice  Shepard,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 

Good  morning.  I  am  Bemice  Shepard,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP).  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
testify  regarding  reauthorization  of  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (LJHEAP).  This  program  is  extremely  important  to  low  income  older  persons, 
serving  some  2  million  elderly  households  annually. 

AARP  believes  that  LIHEAP  fundamentally  works  well  and  that  the  most  impor- 
tant change  needed  to  improve  its  performance  is  a  significant  increase  in  funding. 
Nevertheless,  some  refinements  may  enable  the  program  to  better  achieve  its  objec- 
tives. Today,  I  will  discuss  participation  by  older  Americans  in  LIHEAP  and  address 
several  issues  that  have  been  raised  in  connection  with  reauthorization. 

In  summary,  AARP  recommends  the  following: 

— Provide  a  four-year  reauthorization  for  the  program. 

— Preserve  forward  binding,  whether  on  a  program  year  or  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

— Maintain  the  leveraging  incentive  program  at  its  current  level  and  make  any 
increases  contingent  upon  additional  resources  for  the  basic  program. 

— Limit  the  use  of  program  funds  to  currently  authorized  activities:  fuel  assist- 
ance (including  heating  and  cooling),  weatherization,  enei^-related  home  repair 
and  crisis  assistance. 

— Preserve  current  outreach  targets  and  add  to  them  only  in  the  context  of  in- 
creased funding  for  LIHEAP. 

— Strengthen  provisions  regarding  outreach  and  intake  through  alternate  sites. 

importance  of  LIHEAP  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  the  East  we  have  just  experienced  one  of  our  most  bitter 
winters  on  record.  Elderly  individuals  have  been  found  frozen  in  their  homes.  Lives 
have  been  lost  in  fires  resulting  from  use  of  stoves,  room  heaters,  and  other  alter- 
native devices  to  reduce  heating  bills — or  from  use  of  candles  for  light  following  a 
cut-off  of  electric  power.  These  tragic  incidents  underscore  the  critical  importance 
of  LIHEAP  to  low  income  families,  and  especially  to  vulnerable  groups  such  as  the 
elderly. 

Older  adults  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  all  hypothermia  deaths  in  1991,  ac- 
corcUng  to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Elderly  households  are  more 
likely  to  live  in  older,  poorly  insulated  homes;  such  homes  are  typically  less  energy 
efficient  and  more  expensive  to  heat  and  cool  than  newer  homes.  Further,  older 
households,  especially  those  of  older  minorities,  occupy  the  highest  percentage  of 
substandard  housing  among  homeowners. 

As  a  result,  older  persons  tend  to  have  higher  heating  costs.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy^  1987  Residential  Energy  Consumption  Survey,  older  house- 
holds (60  plus)  spend  50  percent  more  of  their  income  on  residential  energy  com- 
pared to  averag'^  households.  Since  low-income  households  of  all  ages  spend  3-4 
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times  the  proportion  of  income  for  energy  that  average  households  do,  the  burden 
on  low-income  seniors  is  especially  heavy. 

Both  inadequate  heating  and  cooling  hold  devastating  health  consequences  for 
older  persons.  In  Philadelphia,  last  summer's  heat  waves  took  111  lives,  most  of 
them  individuals  over  age  60.  Many  had  no  air  conditioning  because  of  electricity 
shut-offs,  or  were  reportedly  afraid  to  use  it  due  to  the  high  cost  of  cooling. 

When  unaflbrdable  utility  bills  are  combined  with  other  factors,  such  as  the  "food 
insecurity"  that  has  been  found  to  be  widespread  among  low-income  older  persons, 
and  rising  out-of  pocket  medical  expenses,  the  choices  are  potentially 
lifethreatening:  fuel,  food,  or  medicine?  It  is  truly  a  question  of  survival. 

In  many  cases,  LEHEAP  has  made  the  critical  difTerence,  enabling  recipients  to 
get  through  the  heating  season  without  a  shut-off,  freeing  up  dollars  needed  for  gro- 
ceries or  prescription  drugs.  Moreover,  in  recognition  of  the  special  vulnerability  of 
both  elderly  individuals  and  those  with  disabilities,  current  LIHEAP  law  requires 
states  to  conduct  outreach  activities  targeted  to  these  groups.  This  approach  has 
been  effective:  37  percent  of  all  households  receiving  heating  assistance  in  1992,  and 
approximately  50  percent  of  households  receiving  cooling  assistance,  contained  at 
least  one  older  person  (60  plus). 

ENERGY  COSTS  AND  UHEAP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Unfortunately,  funding  for  LIHEAP  has  never  been  adequate  to  enable  all  those 
eligible  for  assistance  to  receive  it.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  elderly  households  eligible 
under  the  federal  income  guideline  presently  participate  in  the  program.  Thus,  the 
Administration's  budget  proposal  calling  for  a  50  percent  reduction  in  spending  for 
LIHEAP  in  FY  1995  comes  as  a  great  blow. 

One  rationale  that  has  been  offered  for  this  proposal  is  that  home  heating  costs 
have  dropped  since  the  late  1970's.  While  it  is  true  that  oil  prices  have  declined 
since  that  time,  prices  for  natural  gas,  the  fuel  used  by  half  of  all  older  households, 
have  risen.  And  benefits  for  LIHEAP  households  have  declined  far  more  precipi- 
tously than  fuel  prices — LIHEAPs  average  heating/crisis  benefit  has  decreased  36 
percent  in  real  dollars  from  1981  to  1993,  whUe  real  dollar  electric,  gas,  and  heating 
oil  prices  have  fallen,  on  average,  less  than  18  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  due  to  State  efforts  to  target  assistance  to  those  with  the 
highest  energy  burdens,  LIHEAP  households  pay  even  more,  as  a  percentage  of  in- 
come, for  energy  than  do  low  income  households  generally.  LIHEAP  recipients 
spend  4-5  times  the  proportion  of  income  for  energy  expended,  on  average,  oy  all 
households.  The  decline  in  LIHEAP  benefits  at  twice  the  rate  of  major  heating  fuels 
lefl  1992  recipients  with  the  highest  (post-benefit)  heating  burdens  since  1985  and 
the  largest  heating  cost  disparity  with  average  households  since  the  program  began 
in  1981. 

Further  cuts  in  this  program  would  be  disastrous.  We  hope  that  members  of  this 
Committee  will  convey  to  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  importance 
of  maintaining  LIHEAPs  FY  1995  funds  at  no  less  than  the  $1,475  billion  ah^ady 
appropriated  lor  this  purpose. 

AUTHORIZATION  PERIOD  AND  FUNDING  CYCLE 

AARP  supports  the  four-year  reauthorization  of  LIHEAP  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration, as  well  as  preservation  of  the  "forward  funding"  mechanism,  whether  im- 
plemented on  a  program  year  or  fiscal  year  basis.  This  advance  funding  approach, 
instituted  during  the  last  reauthorization,  will  improve  service  to  those  the  program 
serves  by  enabling  States  to  plan  ahead  for  the  coming  year's  heating  season. 

LEVERAGING  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that  appropriation  authorizations  for  the 
Leveraging  Incentive  Fund  continue  at  the  existing  ceiling  of  $50  million  in  FY 
1996,  and  be  increased  in  steps  to  $60,  $70,  and  $80  million  in  subsequent  years. 
A  trigger  mechanism  would  maintain  the  $50  million  ceiling  if  overall  LIHEAP 
funding  decreases  from  the  prior  year  or  is  below  its  1995  level.  Of  the  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $35  million  is  allocated  for  leveraging 
activities. 

WhUe  the  Association  supports  the  Leveraging  Incentive  initiative,  launched  in 
FY  1992  to  encourage  States  to  leverage  non-Federal  resources  for  LIHEAP,  we  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  proposal  to  increase  it  significantly  in  the  context  of  an  over- 
all budget  request  that  slashes  funds  for  LIHEAP  bv  half.  If  the  proposed  spending 
levels  for  the  overall  program  and  the  incentive  fund  were  adopted  by  Congress,  the 
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proportion  of  funding  for  the  incentive  fund  out  of  total  LIHEAP  resources  would 
more  than  double. 

Some  states  have  made  excellent  use  of  the  leverage  incentive  fund  to  generate 
increased  assistance  for  low  income  families.  My  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  rewarded  with  additional  resources  throu^  this  mechanism  be- 
cause, in  part,  state  general  revenues  and  casino  revenues  fund  our  Lifeline  energy 
assistance  program.  However,  not  all  states  are  either  able  or  willing  to  compete  for 
and  win  enhanced  funding  from  the  Incentive  Fund — and  low  income  people  (par- 
ticularly the  elderly)  are  not  in  a  position  to  move  to  the  States  that  are.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  because  uiey  cannot  "vote  with  their  feet."  Since  the 
Leveraging  Incentive  Fund  is  derived  from  the  total  LIHEAP  appropriation,  any  in- 
creases should  be  contingent  on  expemding  the  total  program. 

AUTHORIZED  USES  OF  FUNDS 

AARP  supports  continued  use  of  LIHEAP  program  monies  for  four  primary  activi- 
ties: fuel  assistance,  whether  direct  cash  assistance  to  eligible  households  or  vendor 
payments  on  their  behalf;  energy  crisis  assistance  to  avert  life-threatening  emer- 
gencies; weatherization;  and  energy-related  home  repair.  We  believe  that  these  ac- 
tivities are  essential  to  helping  low  income  households  meet  the  costs  of  home  en- 
ergy, the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  including  among  the  authorized  uses  of  LIHEAP 
funds  additional  activities  that  heretofore  nave  been  generally  understood  to  fall 
within  the  category  of  administrative  functions,  thereby  subject  to  a  10  percent 
spending  cap.  For  instance.  States  would  be  permitted  to  promote  "home  energy 
self-sufficiency"  and  privide  "energy  conservation  education."  These  activities  are 
not  defined  in  the  proposed  legislation,  nor  is  their  scope  delimited  relative  to  tradi- 
tional forms  of  assistance  under  LIHEAP.  Presumably,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  State 
discretion  as  to  how  much  emphasis  should  be  given  to  these  various  program  func- 
tions. 

While  these  additional  activities  appear  to  have  substantial  merit  and  are  cer- 
tainly compatible  with  LIHEAPs  mandate,  there  continues  to  exist  an  overwhelm- 
ing unmet  need  for  assistance  with  payment  of  utility  bills  and  securing  the  enei^ 
efficiency ,of  the  home.  AARP  believes  that  these  needs  must  be  addressed  first,  and 
that  addition^  activities  of  an  educational  or  counseling  nature  should  be  funded 
from  administrative  funds  or  other  State  or  Federal  sources  (such  as  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Block  Grant  or  Social  Services  Block  Grant). 

TARGETING  OF  OUTREACH 

In  almost  all  public  benefit  programs,  Congress  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
ensuring  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  reach  high-risk  groups  to  make  them  aware 
of  and  facilitate  linkage  with  available  assistance.  Individuals  who  are  home-bound, 
frail,  or  socially  isolated  are  often  the  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Outreach  under  LIHEAP  has  been  targeted,  with  considerable  success,  to  older 
persons  and  those  with  disabilities.  The  Administration  proposes  now  to  exp^d 
targeting  of  outreach  to  include  "households  with  hi^  home  energy  burdens,"  a 
group  that  may  be  harder  to  define  emd  that  should  comprise  the  whole  body  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  program. 

AARP  agrees  that  more  effective  means  must  be  developed  to  ensure  fulfillment 
of  LIHEAPs  mandate  to  provide  the  "highest  level  of  assistance— to  those  house- 
holds which  have  the  lowest  incomes  and  the  highest  energy  costs  in  relation  to  in- 
come." We  are  concerned,  however,  that  broadening  outreach  targets  as  proposed  by 
the  Administration  may  dilute  current  effective  efforts  to  reach  individuals  who  are 
clearly  vulnerable  to  harm— particularly  in  the  context  of  major  proposed  cuts  in 
spending.  We  recommend  that  expansion  of  outreach  targets  be  conditioned  upon  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  program.  «        ,  »  n 

Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  by  the  proposal  to  recognize  needs  as  well  as 
"costs"  in  determining  levels  of  assistance.  This  concept  makes  sense  in  view  of  the 
special  vulnerability  of  certain  groups. 

ADMINISTRATION  THROUGH  ALTERNATE  SITES 

AARP  supports  the  Administration's  proposal  to  require  States  to  describe  in  their 
annual  applications  how  they  intend  to  carry  out  the  requirement  that  LIHEAP  out- 
reach and  intake  at  the  local  level  be  conducted  at  alternate  sites.  It  is  critical  that 
as  many  venues  as  possible  be  provided  for  application  by  eligible  households  for 
assistance. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  AARP  strongly  supports  this  vital  program,  without  which  millions 
of  low  income  older  persons  would  oe  faced  with  unacceptable  choices.  Many  times, 
we  don't  hear  from  low  income  people,  because  they  are  so  busy  with  the  enterprise 
of  survival.  An  AARP  member  in  Minnesota,  however,  did  write  to  express  her  con- 
cern about  rumored  cuts  in  energy  assistance: 

As  someone  living  in  the  North  country,  you  (know)  that  we  must  have  fuel  from 
September  1st  to  June  1st.  No  way  can  we  exist  without  it.  So  you  know  where  the 
cutback  will  be  in  our  households.  It  will  be  in  the  food.  And  we  all  know  that  is 
when  the  problems  begin,  by  not  eating  properly. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  fmd  a  solution  that  will  keep  fuel  in  our  homes, 
so  please  try  ana  help. 

This  letter  was  written  in  1991,  when  the  proposed  reduction  in  LIHEAP  was 
"onlyf  36  percent.  As  you  deliberate  on  what  cnanges  may  be  appropriate  for 
LIHEAP,  we  hope  you  will  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  individuals  such  as  this  elder- 
ly woman  for  whom  continued  assistance  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  lifeline. 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  American  Gas  Association 

A.GA.  is  a  national  trade  association  comprised  of  approximately  275  natural  gas 
distribution  and  transmission  companies  serving  over  90  percent  of  the  gas  consum- 
ers in  this  country.  Natural  gas  is  the  home  heating  fiael  for  over  49  million  house- 
holds in  the  United  States. 

Our  testimony  is  in  support  of  reauthorization  of  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  which  created  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (LIHEAP).  We  support  reauthorization  of  the  program  for  four  years — from 
fiscal  year  1996,  through  fiscal  year  1999.  We  also  suppxjrt  the  concept  of  forward 
funding  that  Congress  enacted  when  LIHEAP  was  reauthorized  in  1990  and  which 
the  Appropriations  Committees  moved  toward  with  "advance  appropriations"  in  fis- 
cal years  1993  and  1994. 

A.GA.  member  companies  are  deeply  committed  to  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
all  of  our  consumers,  including  those  on  lower  or  fixed  incomes.  For  many  years, 
A.GA.  has  supported  both  federal  energy  assistance  programs:  LIHEAP  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  weatherization  program.  Many  of  our  members  have  created 
and  supported  private  fuel  funds  and  weatherization  projects  that  supplement  both 
LIHEAP  and  weatherization  program  funds. 

Moreover,  A.G.A.  maintains  a  standing  subcommittee  of  gas  industry  executives— 
the  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Sub<x>mmittee,  of  the  Consumer  AiTairs  (Commit- 
tee, which  focuses  on  federal,  state,  and  local  energy  assistance  issues  of  interest 
to  the  gas  industry.  Indeed,  the  gas  industry's  concern  about  the  impact  of  energy 
costs  on  low-income  customers  predates  the  LIHEAP  program. 

Since  the  establishment  of  LIHEAP,  these  companies  have  developed  a  private- 
public  partnership  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  low  income  customers.  A  typical 
A.GA.  company  adds  fifty  cents  to  every  dollar  it  receives  from  LIHEAP  toward  as- 
sisting low-income  customers.  On  average,  LIHEAP  assistance,  coupled  with  public 
and  private  donations,  only  reach  20  percent  of  the  households  in  need  of  LIHEAP 
funds.  Those  with  the  greatest  burden  receive  the  greatest  assistance.  This  program 
must  seek  to  address  tne  remaining  energy  burdens  of  those  not  now  participating 
in  this  program.  Adequate  LIHEAP  funding  is  vital  to  bring  together  the  public  and 
private  resources  to  assist  low-income  households. 

state  flexibility 

As  the  committee  considers  reauthorization,  we  believe  states  should  continue  to 
have  broad  flexibility  in  establishing  eligibility  requirements  and  designing  benefits 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program.  It  is  important  that  states  have  the  option 
to  use  program  funds  to  support  worthwhile  objectives,  such  as  weatherization,  con- 
servation counseling,  and  related  outreach  services.  This  flexibility  empowers  states 
to  develop  programs  targeted  to  the  specific  needs  of  its  communities. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  low-income  families  spend  approximately  four  times  more  of 
their  incomes  on  energy  than  the  typical  American  household.  Tnis  diflerence  in  gas 
consumption  is  due  to  a  variety  oi  conditions  associated  with  poverty:  old  dilapi- 
dated housing  that  is  poorly  maintained;  inefficient  heating  equipment;  and  other 
factors  that  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  practice  effective  conservation  techniques. 
However,  the  states  are  in  tne  best  position  to  assess  the  problems  of  low-income 
families  and  to  develop  programs  to  meet  their  needs. 

Moreover,  states  should  continue  to  have  the  flexibility  to  work  with  public  and 
private  partners  in  developing  comprehensive  state  plans  to  provide  necessary  serv- 
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ices  in  addition  to  using  other  leveraged  resources.  The  efTective  coordination  of  pub- 
lic and  private  initiatives  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded  through  the 
leveraging  program.  However,  the  leveraging  incentive  should  supplement  and  not 
supplant  otner  LIHEAP  funding. 

ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  LIHEAP 

A.GA.  supports  a  LIHEAP  program  that  is  adequately  funded.  Adequate  funding 
of  LIHEAP  is  essential  to  millions  of  Americans  including  consumers  who  are  on 
the  fringe  of  LIHEAP  eligibility,  often  referred  to  as  the  "working  poor."  These  con- 
sumers are  barely  able  to  meet  their  energy  costs  without  LIHLAP.  Any  increases 
in  living  expenses  or  increases  in  energy  consumption  due  to  cold  weather  could 

filace  these  households  in  the  same  dire  situation  that  LIHEAP-recipient  households 
ace  today. 

Most  studies  on  the  low-income  energy  problem  indicate  that  past  LIHEAP  fund- 
ing levels,  including  the  highest  annual  appropriation  of  $2.1  billion  in  FY  1985, 
and  $2.0  billion  in  FY  1986,  have  fallen  significantly  short  of  the  need  for  fuel  as- 
sistance. Even  in  its  peak  year,  LIHEAP  reached  only  about  one-third  of  households 
in  need.  Currently,  only  24  percent  of  households  eligible  for  LIHEAP  currently  re- 
ceive LIHEAP  assistance. 

Furthermore  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  low-income  families  pay  a  much 
greater  share  of  their  incomes  for  energy  cost  than  do  other  families.  According  to 
a  recent  HHS  report  to  Congress  on  lAREAP  (covering  the  years  through  1990), 
households  with  incomes  below  125  percent  of  the  poverty  level  spent  approximately 
four  times  more  (15.8  percent  of  income)  for  energy  than  all  American  households 
combined  (3.1  percent  of  income).  The  need  for  adequate  LIHEAP  funding  remains 
imperative.  Ideally,  LIHEAP  funding  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  low-income  fami- 
lies a  reasonable  opportunity  to  meet  their  energy  bills.  Not  only  is  current  LIHEAP 
funding  not  adequate  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  LIHEAP  recipients,  but  each  year 
fewer  and  fewer  nouseholds  are  able  to  receive  any  level  of  LIHEAP  assistance. 

MULTI-YEAR  REAUTHORIZATION 

A.G.A.  continues  to  support  a  multi-year  reauthorization  and  suggests  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authorization  Tor  at  least  four  years.  This  would  help  to  promote  continu- 
ity and  ensure  that  LIHEAP  is  administered  smoothly,  to  the  benefit  of  consumers, 
states  and  utilities.  Funding  levels  of  a  multi-year  reauthorization  of  LIHEAP 
should  be  at  current  services  or,  at  a  minimum,  at  "level  funding"  in  the  first  years 
of  the  reauthorization.  Funding  levels  in  the  out  years  may  be  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessaiy."  Such  a  provision  would  establish  a  reference  basis. 

EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

To  enable  a  timely  Federal  response  to  energy-related  emergencies,  we  support 
permanent  authorization  to  appropriate  funds  for  emergency  home-energy  needs. 
Any  funds  appropriated  would  be  designated  as  emergency  requirements  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  This  is 
similar  to  the  current  appropriation  Act  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  enabling  the  President  to  request  funds  from  an  account  for  emergency 
purposes. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  A.GA.  believes  the  objective  of  targeting  energy  assistance  to  low- 
income  households  with  the  greatest  energy  burden  should  be  maintained.  States 
should  continue  to  have  broad  flexibility  in  establishing  eligibility  requirements  and 
designing  benefits  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program.  This  should  include  the 
option  to  use  program  funds  to  support  worthwhile  objectives,  such  as  weatheriza- 
tion,  conservation  counseling,  and  related  outreach  services  without  federal  man- 
date. 

States  should  continue  to  have  the  flexibility  to  worit  with  public  and  private  part- 
ners in  developing  a  comprehensive  state  plan,  that  may  provide  these  related  ac- 
tivities, but  utilize  other  leverage  resources. 

The  forward  funding  provision  included  in  the  current  act  should  be  maintained 
allowing  states  to  effectively  plan  for  approaching  winter  heating  seasons.  Perma- 
nent authorization  for  the  appropriation  of  emergency  funds  as  provided  in  the  most 
recent  appropriations  act  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  should 
be  made  permanent. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Aussa  Hardy-Summers,  Former  Cuent,  United 

Planning  Organization 

Good  afternoon.  Chairman  Dodd  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism. 

I  am  Alissa  Hardy-Summers,  the  mother  of  Nicole  age  8  and  Marqui  age  4,  a 
former  client  and  now  employee  of  the  United  Planning  Organization.  On  behalf  of 
the  agency's  staff,  current  and  former  clients  such  as  myself  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  the  wonderful  work  of  UPO. 

When  asked  to  come  and  share  my  story  I  thought  of  the  many  things  about  UPO 
that  made  a  difference  in  my  life.  First  and  foremost  it  was  the  staff,  the  people 
who  walk  that  extra  mile  for  you.  They  obviously  believe  in  their  work  and  the  peo- 
ple they  serve. 

My  relationship  with  UPO  began  about  3  years  ago.  Since  relocating  from  Califor- 
nia my  children  and  I  had  been  staying  with  my  mother  while  I  searched  for  em- 
ployment, I  guess  we  had  been  there  for  about  5  months,  then  one  day  an  argument 
escalated  to  the  point  where  I  was  asked  to  leave.  There  I  was  no  job,  no  money 
and  no  home  in  desperation  I  contacted  emergency  services  hotline  and  was  eventu- 
ally referred  to  a  local  Women's  shelter. 

This  all  occurred  on  a  Saturday,  I  will  never  forget  it.  That  Monday  my  children 
and  I  were  given  two  bus  tokens  and  referred  to  the  City's  emergency  Families  Shel- 
ter Services,  it  was  here  that  I  was  introduced  to  the  agency  which  would  help  me 
turn  my  life  around,  UPO. 

UPO  had  an  program  with  the  city's  emergency  family  services  that  all  families 
receiving  shelter  were  required  to  take  the  Building  Resources  for  Individuals 
Geared  to  Encourage  Self  Sufficiency  or  more  commonly  known  as  the  BRIDGES 
program. 

This  program  lasted  only  two  weeks  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  two  week  invest- 
ments I  had  ever  made.  I  received  instruction  in  household  management,  how  to 
set-up  a  budget,  start  a  savings  account,  use  coupons  and  many  other  skills  which 
I  use  today.  There  was  also  a  course  on  Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  which  par- 
ticularly provided  excellent  information  on  AIDS  prevention.  Also,  I  was  given  a 
course  on  how  to  search  for  housing  and  how  to  access  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams. Other  courses  included  child  rearing  and  employment  search. 

By  February,  1992  I  had  found  a  job,  was  in  transitional  housing  and  my  kids 
were  in  school.  My  life  appeared  to  be  on  the  right  track.  Then  my  place  of  employ- 
ment closed  without  notice.  It  was  another  six  months  before  I  was  able  to  secure 
job.  During  this  period  UPO  assisted  with  emergency  food  and  my  ongoing  search 
for  permanent  housing. 

I  found  another  job  as  a  real  estate  clerk  from  January  25,  1993-April  14,  1993. 
During  this  period  UPO  assisted  me  in  applying  for  housing  at  the  under  construc- 
tion HOPE  Community  Co-Operative.  The  agency  assisted  me  in  completing  the  ex- 
tensive application  form  going  so  far  as  to  bring  need  forms  and  information  to  my 
job  so  would  not  lose  valuable  time  on  the  job.  UPO  encouraged  the  co-operative  to 
interview  me. 

But  just  as  everything  seemed  to  be  coming  back  together  I  experienced  another 
loss  of  employment.  I  had  taken  the  job  as  a  temporary  job  and  eventually  the  posi- 
tion was  eliminated.  So  from  April  to  July,  1993  I  collected  unemployment  and  once 
again  received  support  from  the  United  Planning  Organization  in  my  quest  for  long 
term  stability.  During  this  period  I  volunteered  to  assist  with  the  work  of  UPO  as 
it  assisted  other  people. 

In  July,  1993  I  was  offered  a  job  as  an  Community  Services  Intake  Specialist  at 
the  United  Planning  Organization.  In  this  position  I  work  with  4  of  the  agency's 
programs,  but  most  importantly  I  am  able  to  give  to  others  what  UPO  has  given 
to  me. 

In  my  work  with  the  BRIDGES  program  I  work  with  homeless  families  as  they 
begin  their  journey  to  stability.  This  program  operates  in  two  public  housing  sites 
which  have  transitional  housing  for  previously  homeless  families,  as  well  as,  needed 
intervention  in  the  prevention  of  homelessness.  A  third  program  location  is  within 
the  D.C.  Public  Schools/  Armstrong  Adult  Education  Center.  All  programs  provide 
the  courses  I  talked  about  earlier  but  also  job  search  assistance  and  vocational  edu- 
cation assistance. 

I  also  work  with  the  Homeless  Minority  Male  Head  of  Household  project.  The  goal 
of  the  project  is  to  move  families  headed  by  minority  males  from  homelessness  and 
unemployment  to  stable  employment  and  permanent  housing.  Each  family  is  pro- 
vided with  an  in  depth  case  management  plan  which  includes  an  assessment,  identi- 
flcation  of  problems,  comprehensive  implementation  strategy,  support  services  and 
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follow-up.  Since  the  project's  start  up  in  March  1993  over  80  male  headed  families 
have  been  serviced. 

During  the  past  4  months  I  have  provided  assistance  to  the  Agency's  Hypothermia 
Hotline  program.  Through  this  program  the  agency  provided  a  "shelter  from  the 
cold"  for  every  homeless  person  who  would  accept  it.  In  addition  to  coordinating  a 
public  awareness  campaign,  providing  van  transport  to  shelters,  warm  blankets, 
warm  drinks,  and  other  essentials,  UPO  provided  stafling  services  for  the  city's  Ju- 
diciary Squeire  temporary  shelter. 

Ana  last  I  have  the  pleasure  of  working  with  one  of  the  agency's  newest  program 
the  city's  first  conmiunity  based  Women,  Infants  and  Children's  Program.  UPO  was 
chosen  for  this  pilot  because  of  its  CSBG  supported  pro-ams  services  which  address 
the  total  family  needs.  That's  the  role  I  play,  I  conduct  intake  and  encourage  partici- 
pation by  all  eligible  UPO  clients.  At  its  height  the  WIC  Program  will  serve  approxi- 
mately 1,000  women,  infants,  and  children  per  month. 

Although  my  new  job  allowed  my  children  and  I  to  move  into  a  three  bedroom 
apartment  at  the  Hope  Community  Co-Operative  in  November  1993,  the  stress  and 
strain  of  many  months  of  unemployment  and  moving  cost  had  depleted  my  re- 
sources and  I  once  again  needed  UPO  assistance  to  locate  food  for  my  children  and 
I.  The  agency's  Community  Resource  Program  assisted  me  in  crossing  that  last 
bridge  to  our  self-sufficiency. 

Today,  we  are  stable,  the  kids  are  doing  weU  in  school,  there  is  a  steady  paycheck, 
my  mother  and  I  have  reconciled.  Also,  f  am  now  the  President  of  the  HOPE  Com- 
munity Co-Operative  I  work  with  my  neighbors  to  ensure  the  stability  of  our  cooper- 
ative. 

The  United  Planning  Organization  has  made  a  difference  in  my  family's  life.  The 
people  of  UPO  like  Vanessa  Rawls,  Ruth  Walker,  Valarie  Patterson,  Dorothy  Wat- 
kins  and  Jesus  Lopez  have  made  a  difference.  When  I  meet  new  clients  the  first 
thing  I  tell  them  is  that  they  are  at  the  right  place,  UPO  knows  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  provides  services  which  make  a  difference. 

I  know  for  myself  and  others  that  half  the  battle  is  finding  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  resources,  then  you  can  help  yourself,  the  United  Planning  Organization 
helps  you  win  the  battle. 

lliank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  subcommittee,  I  would  welcome  any 
questions  you  mi^t  have. 

Joint  Prepared  Statement  of  Edward  M.  Cooney,  Deputy  Director  and  Ellen 
S.  Teller,  Senior  Attorney  for  Government  Affairs,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center 

The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  (FRAC)  is  a  public  interest  law  firm  and 
advocacy  nx)up  which  pursues  policies  aimed  at  reducing  or  eliminating  domestic 
hunger.  FRAC  is  submitting  this  testimony  in  support  of  the  Community  Food  and 
Nutrition  Propam,  popularly  known  as  CFNP.  This  program  has  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  reducmg  or  eliminating  domestic  hunger.  CFNP  is  currently  appropriated 
at  $8,944  million  annually,  and  is  the  sole  source  of  federal  funding  for  statewide 
and  community  based  anti-hunger  efforts.  CFNP  is  presently  authorized  at  $25  mil- 
lion through  FY  1994. 

We  at  FRAC  urge  the  subcommittee  to  reauthorize  this  vital  program  at  its 
present  level  of  $25  million  annually  and  to  maintain  its  separate  authorization  sta- 
tus within  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  (CSBG)  program.  With  the  support 
of  this  subcommittee,  CFNP  funding  can  continue  to  serve  as  the  seed  money  for 
many  of  our  nation's  statewide  and  community  based  anti-hunger  groups.  Tliese 
groups  have  proven  to  be  the  most  effective  ana  efficient  mechanism  to  provide  di- 
rect anti-hunger  assistance  to  low-income  people  in  communities  across  the  country. 

FRAC  and  other  organizations  across  the  countiy  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  terminate  funding  for  CFNP  and  seven  other  small  dis- 
cretionary programs.  These  eight  programs  would  be  replaced  by  a  somewhat  vague 
and  undefinea  "Community  Economic  Initiative."  Instead  of  eight  programs  funded 
at  approximately  $80  million,  there  would  be  one  program  funded  at  $35  million. 

The  Administration's  rationale  for  this  consolidation  is  that  activities  currently 
funded  by  CFNP  and  other  discretionary  programs  could  be  performed  by  CSBG 
grantees.  This  oroposal  fails  to  consider  two  significant  issues: 

1)  Unlike  CFNP,  CSBG  legislation  does  not  include  any  specific  statutory  require- 
ment that  grantees  identity  sponsors  of  child  nutrition  programs  for  low  income 
children  in  unserved  or  underserved  areas,  or  that  funds  be  spent  pursuant  to  a  tar- 
geted state  plan  designed  to  reduce  hunger  among  families  and  children. 

2)  CSBG  funds  can  only  be  spent  by  Community  Action  Agencies  (CAA).  There- 
fore, any  non-CAA  statewide  or  conununity  anti-hunger  group  would  be  ineligible 
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for  funding  under  the  Administration's  proposal.  CSBG  is  an  effective  program  and 
appropriately  is  restricted  to  CAAs.  CFNP  is  open  to  all  programs  because  eliminat- 
ing hunger  requires  a  broader  array  of  organizations,  including  CAAs. 

It  is  FRAC's  contention  that  if  the  Administration's  proposal  iS  adopted,  activities 
of  statewide  and  community  anti-hunger  and  nutrition  advocacy  groups  will  be  se- 
verely crippled,  and  in  some  cases  terminated 

I.  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

From  1974  to  1981,  CFNP  supported  a  variety  of  public  education,  access,  plan- 
ning and  direct  delivery  approaches  to  providing  nutrition  assistance  for  low-income 
Americans.  In  1981,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  terminated  the  pro- 
gram. Congress  recreated  CFNP  in  1984.  CFNP  was  reauthorized  in  19?  and  again 
in  1990. 

CFNP  grants  are  available  to  community-based,  local  and  statewide  programs  and 
are  tareeted  to  activities  in  the  following  areas:  improving  access  and  participation 
in  the  federal  food  and  nutrition  programs;  designing  self  help  projects  to  develop 
and  improve  the  ability  of  low-income  individuals  and  groups  to  produce  and  distrib- 
ute their  own  food  stuffs;  promoting  nutrition  education  to  assist  low-income  fami- 
lies in  understanding  the  connection  between  diet  and  health;  and  providing  crisis 
relief  for  speedy  food  distribution  to  hungry  individuals  and  families.  Grants  are 
awarded  in  order  to: 

— coordinate  existing  private  and  public  food  assistance  resources,  whenever  such 
coordination  is  determined  to  be  inadequate,  to  better  serve  low-income  populations; 

— assist  low-income  communities  to  identity  potential  sponsors  of  child  nutrition 
programs  and  to  initiate  new  programs  in  underserved  or  unserved  areas;  and 

—develop  innovative  approaches  at  the  National,  State  and  local  level  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  low-income  people. 

The  Oflice  of  Community  Services  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (HHS)  administers  the  program.  Sixty  percent  of  the  authorized  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  statewide  grantees  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poor  and  unemployed  in 
each  state.  HHS  mstributes  funds  through  whichever  state  agency  administers 
CSBG. 

Forty  percent  of  funds  are  allocated  on  a  national  competitive  basis  to  either 
statewide  or  local  grantees.  Any  public  or  private  non-profit  agency  can  apply  for 
funds.  Grants  made  through  the  competitive  process  are  limited  to  $50,000.  Any 
funding  appropriated  by  Congress  in  excess  of  $6  million  is  allocated  as  follows:  40 
percent  for  statewide  grantees;  40  percent  for  HHS  competitive  grants  for  statewide 
and  local  groups;  and  20  percent  for  national  groups,  including  Native  American 
Tribes  ana  -grant  groups.  The  Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act  of  1990,  P.L 
101-501,  provided  minimum  allocations  for  "small  states"  once  Congress  appro- 
priated $7  million  for  CFNP.  These  smaU  state  allocations  are  set  at  $15,000  at  $7 
million,  $20,000  at  $10  million,  and  $30,000  at  $15  million. 

II.  WHY  SEPARATE  CFNP  AUTHORIZATION  IS  NEEDED 

By  the  late  1970'8  this  country  had  made  great  progress  in  eradicating  hunger 
among  low-income  people.  Just  a  decade  before,  the  Field  Foundation  had  issued  a 
report  from  a  team  of  physicians,  Hunger  In  America:  The  Federal  Response.  The 
report  stated  that  while  hunger  and  malnutrition  had  not  been  eliminated,  there 
were  fewer  visible  signs  of  malnutrition  and  its  related  illnesses  than  in  1967,  when 
"the  physicians  saw  many  children  with  swollen  stomachs,  dull  eyes  and  open 
wounds." 

Full  funding  of  CFNP  was  a  principfd  reason  for  the  success  of  this  war  against 
hunger.  CFNP  received  annual  appropriations  in  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  1979,  of 
over  $25  million  to  provide  funding  to  statewide  and  community-based  groups  to  act 
as  a  "catalyst"  in  providing  innovative  ways  for  low-income  individuals  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  federal  food  and  nutrition  programs. 

During  this  j>eriod  Edward  Cooney,  FRAC's  Deputy  Director,  administered  a 
statewide  prop-am  funded  by  CFNP  in  Connecticut,  known  as  Project  F.E.AD.  His 
staff  of  four  included  2  lawyers,  one  nutritionist,  and  one  community  organizer. 
With  CFNP  fundinff  Project  F.EA.D.  was  able  to: 

— assist  16  local  hospitals  and  health  clinics  write  grants  and  receive  funding  for 
the  Special  Supplemental  Food  ftngram  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC), 
raising  participation  from  2,000  low-income  women  and  children  to  over  40,000  par- 
ticipants; 

— use  $125,000  of  CFNP  funding  as  state  match  dollars  for  federal  food  stamp 
outreach.  These  funds  were  used  to  hire,  train,  and  employ  50  low-income  people 
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as  temporary  state  employees,  serving  as  outreach  workers  in  their  communities  on 
the  Food  Stamp  Program; 

— provide  technical  assistance  to  13  elderly  nutrition  program  directors  on  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Older  Americans  Act;  and 

— work  with  community  action  agencies  on  a  variety  of  "self  help'  projects  which 
included  community  gardens  £uid  food  buying  clubs. 

Termination  of  funding  for  CFNP  in  1981  unfortunately  coincided  with  a  return 
of  large  scale  hunger  in  America  in  the  early  1980's;  a  problem  that  remains  persist- 
ent in  the  1990*8.  The  1980's  brou^t  new  words  like  "food  bank  and  "emergency 
food  provider"  into  common  usage. 

As  recently  as  March  8,  1994,  Second  Harvest,  the  nationwide  network  of  food 
banks,  released  the  results  of  the  most  comprehensive  study  ever  completed  on 
emergency  feeding  programs.  The  study  revealed  that  10.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation relies  on  food  pantries,  soup  kitchens,  homeless  shelters  and  other  emergency 
feeding  programs.  The  study  detailed  the  employment,  education,  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  emergency  food  clients  and  reported  on  clients'  experience  with  gov- 
ernment assistance  programs.  This  study,  and  other  similar  studies,  demonstrate 
that  hunger  is  a  serious  and  worsening  problem  in  America,  and  that  families,  par- 
ticularly families  with  children,  account  for  large  increases  in  who  is  hungry  in  our 
communities.  Children  age  17  and  under  accounted  for  40.1  percent  of  emergency 
food  clients.  A  sunmiary  of  the  Second  Harvest  Survey  is  attached 

It  is  shocking,  but  not  surprising,  that  hunger  remains  a  serious  and  persistent 
national  problem.  In  1992,  21.9  percent  of  all  American  children,  one  in  five,  were 
poor.  Twenty-five  percent  of  children  under  age  six,  lived  below  the  poverty  line 
($14,335  for  a  family  of  four).  The  most  recent  government  information  shows  that 
36.9  million  Americans  were  living  in  poverty  in  1992  This  figure  is  1.2  million 
higher  than  the  35.7  million  poor  in  1991,  and  5.4  million  higher  than  the  31.5  mil- 
lion poor  in  1989.  The  number  of  poor  in  1992  was  the  highest  since  1962,  when 
3&6  million  were  poor.  Though  not  all  poor  people  are  necessarily  hungry,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  36.9  million  people  in  poverty  do  not  have  difiiculty  obtaining  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet. 

We  at  FRAC  are  continuing  our  scientific,  nationwide  study  of  hunger  among  low- 
income  families  with  children — the  Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identification 
Project  or  CCHIP.  Based  on  the  results  from  CCHIP,  we  conservatively  estimated 
that  appl>)ximately  5  million  American  children  under  12  years  of  age  are  hungry 
at  some  point  each  month  and  that  millions  more  tire  at  risk  of  hunger.  These  are 
the  children  that  CFNP  funding  was  designed  to  assist  and  could  do  so  if  program 
authorization  and  appropriation  continue  to  meet  the  need. 

One  of  the  chief  goals  of  CFNP  is  "to  assist  low  income  communities  identity  po- 
tential sponsors  of  child  nutrition  programs  and  initiate  new  programs  in  under- 
served  or  unserved  areas".  The  WIC  program,  though  growing,  stiU  only  serves  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  potentially  eligible  population. 

Studies  have  shown  that  low-income  children  do  better  on  achievement  test  scores 
if  they  have  the  opportunity  to  eat  breakfast  at  school.  Low-income  children  receive 
between  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  total  daily  nutrient  intake  from  school 
lunches.  Despite  these  important  findings,  only  five  million  children  participate  in 
the  School  Breakfast  Program;  yet  13.2  million  low-income  children  participate  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program  of  the  schools  that  participate  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, 65  percent  also  offer  school  breakfast  This  statistic  represents  an  11.5  percent 
increase  over  FY  1993  participation  by  schools  in  the  program.  This  increase  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  provision  of  federal  start-up  funds  to  local  schools  and  to  the 
advocacy  and  outreach  efTorts  of  CFNP  grantees. 

During  the  summer  months  when  school  is  out,  and  food  banks  and  emergency 
food  providers  experience  their  greatest  food  need,  we  find  that  participation  in  the 
Summer  Food  Program,  while  increasing,  continues  to  be  dismal.  In  a  recently  re- 
leased Status  Report  on  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  For  Children,  Second 
Edition,  (February  1994),  (study  attached),  FRAC  reports  that  in  July  1993,  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  in  the  Summer  Food  Program  was  2.1  million,  compared  to 
the  13.2  million  children  who  received  free  or  reduced-priced  school  lunches  each 
day  of  the  1993  academic  year.  These  children,  from  households  with  incomes  below 
185  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  line,  are  the  primary  targets  of  the  Summer  Food 
Program.  Only  16.2  percent  of  this  target  population  is  being  reached.  While  there 
have  been  participation  increases  over  the  last  few  years,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
efforts  of  CFNP  grantees  (an  increase  of  89  percent  from  1990  to  1991,  5.7  percent 
from  1991  to  1992,  and  11.6  percent  from  1992  to  1993),  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  to  reach  program  eligible  children. 
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Participation  rates  of  low-income  children  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram (CACFP),  are  also  particularly  low.  Outreach  and  advocacy  efforts  to  promote 
this  program  will  continue  to  be  a  priority  of  CFNP  grantees. 

There  remains  a  continuous  need  to  coordinate  existing  private  and  public  food 
assistance  resources  with  community  action  agencies  and  food  banks  as  evidenced 
by  the  Second  Harvest  Study.  These  organizations  have  operated  to  assist  low-in- 
come families  who  have  run  out  of  federal  food  assistance  or  simply  have  "fallen 
through  the  cracks". 

We  also  need  to  continue  to  investigate  innovative  approaches  to  determining  the 
extent  of  hunger  like  CCHIP.  CCHIP  puts  a  tested,  scientific  survey  tool,  developed 
by  prominent  academics  and  community  advocates,  into  the  hands  of  community 
groups  interested  in  documenting  and  combating  hunger  in  their  localities.  We  were 
grateful  that  the  committee  in  1990  clarified  that  CCHIP  projects  were  specificallv 
fundable  through  CFNP.  CCHIP  has  made  a  vital  contribution  to  this  nations 
knowledge  of  hunger  among  children.  This  has  been  an  important  service  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  policy  makers  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

III.  DOCUMENTATION  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  CFNP — CONNECTICUT 

In  1992-1993,  the  Connecticut  Association  for  Human  Services  established  The 
Food  Access  Project  with  its  CFNP  grant.  The  Food  Access  Project  developed,  pro- 
duced, and  distributed  6,000  food  and  nutrition  resource  guides  (including  versions 
in  Spanish)  across  the  state.  The  guides  provided  information  on  access  to  federal 
food  programs,  food  pantries,  soup  kitchens  and  services  in  targeted  local  areas  so 
that  families  could  find  all  the  vital  information  they  needed  in  one  resource.  The 
Project  also  provided  trainings  on  federal  food  programs  to  890  service  providers 
and  people  in  need  It  is  estimated  that  75,000  low- income  people  in  Connecticut 
were  reached  through  the  Food  Access  Project,  gaining  important  information  about 
federal  and  local  programs.  In  addition,  the  Project  built  upon  already  existing  net- 
works by  involving  over  250  organizational  members  of  the  Connecticut  Anti-llun- 
ger  Coalition. 

FOOD  F.A.C.T.S.  (Food  Action,  Coordination,  Training  and  Services),  was  funded 
in  1991  by  Connecticut's  CFNP  grant  FOOD  FA.CT.S.  set  a  goal  of  increasing  par- 
ticipation in  the  School  Breakfast  program  by  1,200  children  over  the  course  of  the 
year.  Through  the  programs  efforts,  that  goal  was  exceeded;  increasing  participation 
by  5,055  children.  The  project  organized  nine  regionally  coordinated  training  ses- 
sions held  around  the  state  for  service  providers  which  in  turn  benefited  an  esti- 
mated 6,000  low-income  people  in  need  of  food  assistance.  The  project  also  con- 
ducted 77  statewide  site  visits  to  soup  kitchens,  food  pantries,  elderly  nutrition 
sites,  hospitals,  health  clinics,  and  shelters,  to  provide  outreach  to  low-income  peo- 
ple on  access  to  the  federal  food  assistance  programs. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Food  Bank  of  Western  Massachusetts  has  utilized  its  CFNP  grant  for  the 

gast  three  years  to  help  support  a  joint  service  project  with  the  Greater  Boston  Food 
ank  and  the  Worcester  County  Food  Bank.  The  project  provides  nutrition  edu- 
cation services  to  low-Income  populations  through  nearly  1,400  social  service  organi- 
zations across  the  state.  This  service  helps  to  ensure  that  those  who  prepare  meals 
and  provide  food  for  low-income  people  receive  direct  nutrition  education  to  encour- 
age preventive  health  practices.  Over  4(X)  agencies  have  received  direct  assistance 
and  training  who  in  turn  serve  nearly  150,000  individuals  in  need  CFNP  grant 
money  also: 

—Supports  the  production  of  a  quarterly  newsletter  to  increase  communication  in 
the  statewide  coalition  of  agencies  and  individuals  concerned  about  hunger  and  nu- 
trition. 

— Promotes  utilization  of  federally  funded  feeding  programs  by  assisting  state  de- 
partments of  F*ublic  Health,  Education  and  Public  Welfare,  anti-hunger  organiza- 
tions (e.g.,  Project  Bread)  and  others  through  outreach,  promotional  activities  and 
resourcing. 

VERMONT 

CFNP  provided  start  up  funding  for  the  Vermont  Campaign  to  End  Childhood 
Hunger.  The  Campaign  played  a  major  role  in  increasing  the  number  of  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  School  Breakfast  program  by  35  percent.  This  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  participating  translates  into  an  additional  15,500  Vermont  children 
having  access  to  school  breakfast  The  Campaign  also  helped  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  served  by  the  Sununer  Food  Service  Program  by  188  percent. 
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INDIANA 

CFNP  provided  start  up  funding  for  the  Gleaners  Food  Bank  of  Indiana  in  1981. 
The  Fooa  Bank  has  since  broadened  its  impact  with  the  help  of  10  affiliate  food 
banks  located  throughout  the  state.  Together  with  members  of  the  Indiana  Food 
Bank  Network,  Gleaners  has  distributed  over  50  million  pounds  of  food  since  its  in- 
ception. Indiana  CFNP  grants  have  trained  over  600  agencies  across  the  state  in 
nutrition,  food  handling,  and  sanitation. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Geoi^e  Wiley  Center  in  Pawtucket,  RI,  used  a  one-year  CFNP  grant  in  1993 
to  continue  their  ongoing  child  nutrition  work.  With  the  grant,  they  were  able  to: 

— Bring  32  new  schools  into  the  School  Breakfast  Program; 

— Add  two  new  Summer  Food  Program  sites  in  Pawtucket; 

— Participate  in  outreach  and  advocacy  activities  to  gain  increases  in  state  WIC 
spending,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  waiting  lists  for  the  WIC  Program  in  Rhode 
Island; 

— Ensure  that  families  receiving  food  stamps  would  get  their  benefits  prior  to  fed- 
eral holidays  (e.g.  Thanksgiving),  when  they  were  scheduled  to  receive  their  benefits 
the  day  following  holidays. 

MARYLAND 

The  Maryland  Food  Committee  uses  their  statewide  CFNP  allocation  to  support 
the  Maryland  Coalition  to  End  Hunger,  which  brings  together  food  providers,  agen- 
cy personnel,  clients  and  business  people  to  work  on  local  food  security  issues  rang- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  sununer  meal  programs  to  ending  discrimination  m 
the  handling  of  nutrition  program  benefits. 

MINNESOTA 

The  St  Paul  Food  Bank  directed  its  1992-1993  CFNP  grant  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Mothers  and  Children  Program.  This  program  helped  to  suicommodate  the  needs 
of  the  underserved  Southeast  Asian  community  by  providing  benefits  for  an  addi- 
tional 741.mothers  and  children.  With  its  1993-1994  CFNP  grant,  the  St  Paul  Food 
Bank  is  opening  two  new  sites  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

The  Minnesota  Food  Education  and  Resource  Center  received  a  one-year  CFNP 
grant  to  research  access  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program  throughout  the  state.  This 
study.  The  Food  Stamp  Program  in  Minnesota:  Barriers  to  Participation  and  Out- 
reach Strategies  indicates  that  there  are  significant  barriers  to  participation  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  in  Minnesota,  as  identified  by  both  program  aaministrators 
and  recipients.  Results  of  the  study  documented  an  estimated  346,000  potentially 
eligible  low-income  individuals  who  are  not  receiving  food  stamps  in  the  state. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Coalition  on  Food  and  Nutrition  allocated  their  1993-1994  fund- 
ing in  the  following  ways: 

^^o-sponsor  a  major  ChUd  Hunger  Conference  in  November  1994  with  Penn- 
sylvania Partnerships  for  Children; 

— Sponsor  four  regional  hearings  on  child  hunger  in  the  state; 

— Fund  the  only  monthly  statewide  publication  reporting  and  analyzing  hunger 
and  poverty  data.  The  Pennsylvania  Food  Advocate.  The  Advocate  provides  com- 
prehensive, factual  coverage  of  all  state  and  national  issues  related  to  hunger  and 
poverty; 

— Pay  50  percent  of  the  salary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coalition  on  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion's Outreach  Coordinator  for  Child  Nutrition  who  works  exclusively  to  identity 
sponsors  and  increase  participation  in  School  Breakfast  and  Summer  Food  Pro- 
grams. This  outreach  and  promotion  is  accomplished  throu^  workshops  conducted 
around  the  state  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Council.  Pennsylvania  had  an  18.8  percent  increase  in 
schools  offering  breakfast  during  the  1993  school  year, 

— Identity  new  sponsors  for  the  Summer  Food  Program  and  to  increase  participa- 
tion in  the  existing  sites.  During  1993,  the  Pennsylvania  Summer  Food  Program 
gained  12  new  sponsors,  increased  the  number  of  sites  by  212,  and  served  an  addi- 
tional 127,515  meals.  In  order  to  strengthen  existing  programs,  6  workshops  are 
planned  for  fall  1994  for  current  sponsors  to  offer  promotional  ideas,  share  meal 
plans  and  explore  more  creative  methods  of  sharing  food  transportation  resources. 
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CALIFORNIA 

During  the  1992-93  program  year,  five  non-profit  organizations,  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  Founaation  (  ),  La  Cooperativa  Camoesina  de  California,  Northern 
CaJifomia  Indian  Development  Council  (NCIDC),  Southern  California  Interfaith 
Hunger  Coalition  (IHC)  and  California-Nevada  Community  Action  Association 
(CAlL-Neva)  received  funding  throu^  CFNP.  Each  of  these  organizations  conducted 
statewide  food  and  nutrition  services  to  California's  low-income  population.  During 
the  program  vear  of  July  1,  1992  through  June  30,  1993,  these  organizations  com- 
pleted tne  following  activities: 

— Held  a  statewide  hunger  conference  in  Los  Angeles  in  April  1993,  attended  by 
140  persons. 

— Produced  and  distributed  Hunger  Action  News  on  a  monthly  basis. 

— Updated  a  statewide  food  and  nutrition  referral  telephone  hotline  for  American 
Indians. 

— Developed  a  food  and  nutrition  "County  Profile"  for  each  county  with  informa- 
tion on  local  food  assistance  programs  and  mechanisms. 

— Held  five  county  meetings  on  food  and  nutrition  issues  based  on  information 
from  the  county  profiles  to  discuss  local  gaps  in  food  and  nutrition  programing. 

— Developed  and  distributed  a  Summer  Food  Service  Program  Guide  for  Non- 
Profits. 

— Conducted  four  Sunmier  Food  Program  Roundtable  meetings  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

— oOrganized  and  conducted  seven  Summer  Food  Program  introductory  work- 
shops in  the  spring  of  1993. 

— Participated  in  the  state-sponsored  "Coalition  to  Improve  Supplemental  Nutri- 
tion for  Children." 

^Dompleted  a  report  on  School  Breakfast  Affordability.  Developed  fliers  on  the 
School  Breakfast  Program  and  monitored  state  breakfast  start-up  funding. 

— Updated,  How  to  Get  Food  and  Money:  The  People's  Guide  to  Welfare,  Health, 
and  Other  Services  in  California,  and  conducted  workshops  on  its  use. 

—Staffed  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  (CCFP)  Roundtable  and  held  a  regional 
CCFP  conference. 

— Revised  and  translated  into  Spanish,  outreach  fliers  on  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

— Completed  a  survey  and  directory  of  California  food  banks. 

— Published  articles  on  food  programs  in  La  Voz  del  Campo  circulated  to  50,000 
farmworkers  each  month. 

— ^Funded  one  pUot  "Cultural  Awareness  Program"  for  Hispanic  farmworkers. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  Community  Food  Resource  Center,  Inc.  received  a  one-year  grant  to  expand 
the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area.  Sum- 
mer Food  expansion  was  an  objective  of  the  group  due  to  the  fact  that  over  800,000 
low-income  cnildren  did  not  participate  in  the  Summer  Food  Program  in  New  York 
City.  The  grant  enabled  organizations  to  reach  non-profit  groups  in  order  to  provide 
infonnation  and  training  on  how  to  become  sponsors  of  the  Summer  Food  Program. 

The  Community  Fooa  Resource  Center,  Inc.  expects  to  enroll  10  new  non-profit 
sponsors,  serving  a  minimum  of  1,000  children  in  New  York  City.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  additional  25  groups  will  become  new  satellite  sites  this  summer,  serving 
at  least  2,000  additional  children.  This  effect  will  be  compounded  each  year  as  more 
groups  become  familiar  with  the  Summer  Food  Program.  The  Community  Food  Re- 
source Center,  Inc.  was  able  through  its  CFNP  grant,  to  bring  the  Parks  Depart- 
ment into  the  Summer  Food  Program  last  year  and  over  5,000  children  were  served 
lunch  in  the  New  York  City  parks. 

The  Nutrition  Consortium  of  New  York  State  in  its  1993  CFNP  Progress  Report 
had  as  its  stated  objective  "^  increase  participation  in  the  school  breakfast  program 
by  5,000  children  throughout  New  York  State."  (Report  attached).  Activities  con- 
ducted under  the  CFNP  grant  included  development  and  distribution  of  outreach 
and  promotional  materials  to  schools  on  establisning  a  school  breakfast  program.  As 
a  direct  result  of  the  grantee's  efforts,  5,477  more  children  on  average  per  day  par- 
ticipated in  the  breakfast  program  in  June  1993,  than  in  June  1992  Free  breakfasts 
were  served  to  7,899  more  children,  for  an  overall  increase  in  participation  by  low- 
income  children  of  7,569. 

Another  objective  of  the  Nutrition  Consortium  of  New  York  State  was  to  "increase 
the  number  of  sponsors  and/or  sites  of  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  by  30  and 
expand  participation  by  5,000  children  throughout  New  York  State."  Outreach  and 
promotional  materials  were  provided  to  over  2,000  potential  sponsors.  One-on-one 
technical  assistance  and  support  was  also  provided  to  potential  sponsors.  Informa- 
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tional  brochures,  posters,  fact  sheets,  and  materials  (in  English  and  Spanish)  were 
made  available  to  potential  aoplicants.  Press  conferences  were  held  and  public  edu- 
cation efforts  were  pronrioted  tnrough  newspapers  and  newsletters. 

Based  on  USDA  data,  the  increase  in  Summer  Food  Service  Program  average 
daily  attendance  was  20,598,  or  5.7  percent  above  last  year's  attendance.  "Although 
only  6  out  of  46  potential  sponsors  of  the  Summer  Food  Program  became  involved 
with  the  Program,  the  other  40  sponsors  will  be  good  starting  points  for  recruiting 
new  sponsors  next  year." 

WASHINGTON 

The  Washington  Food  Policy  Action  Center  uses  its  CFNP  funding  to  expand  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program.  Since  the  Food  Policy  Action  Center  began  con- 
centrating on  efforts  to  expand  summer  food  participation  three  years  ago  (program 
year  1990),  enrollment  in  the  program  has  increased  by  almost  150  percent  (7,896 
participants  in  1990;  20,799  particioants  in  1993). 

CFNP  grant  money  makes  possible  the  publication  of  Let's  Do  Lunch:  A  Guide 
to  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  in  Washington  State,  which  provides  informa- 
tion about  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  to  potential  and  current  program 
sponsors. 

IOWA 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  of  Iowa  uses  the  Iowa  CFNP  grant  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

— Provide  direct  hunger  and  nutrition  advocacy  services  to  over  1,000  low-income 
people  throughout  the  state  over  the  past  five  program  years,  including  representa- 
tion at  agency  hearings  and  in  court; 

—Advocacy  efforts  led  to  the  raising  of  the  state's  standard  utility  allowance 
(SUA)  by  33  percent,  and  indexing  that  SUA  for  inflation. 

—Produce  and  distribute  a  quarterly  newsletter.  Food  Advocates'  Bulletin,  which 
links  approximately  400  anti-hunger  advocates  across  the  state; 

— Produce  resources  such  as  The  Food  Stamp  Program  and  A  Guide  to  Food  Pan- 
tries in  Iowa,  which  are  distributed  to  low-income  individuals  throu^out  the  state. 

—Conduct  trainings,  4-8  annually,  for  CAP  workers,  EFNEP  workers,  and  advo- 
cates for  older  lowans. 

MICHIGAN 

In  Michigan,  the  Hunger  Action  Coalition  of  Southeast  Michigan  along  with  the 
Michigan  Food  Bank  Council  and  the  Michigan  Community  Action  Agency,  received 
a  CFNP  grant  for  FY1993.  Two  statewide  committees  were  established.  A  business 
and  industry  committee  promoted  the  School  Breakfast  Program  in  the  media  and 
in  meetings  across  the  state.  A  statewide  committee  composed  of  non  profit  groups 
interested  in  child  nutrition  programs  worked  with  the  state  legislature  to  re-imple- 
ment a  school  breakfast  mandate.  Throurfi  the  joint  efforts  of  these  two  committees, 
a  school  breakfast  mandate  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  December  of 
1993.  See  attached  CFNP  Narrative  Report  from  the  Food  Bank  Council  of  Michi- 
gan, September  1993  for  additional  Michigan  activities. 

A  state  resource  book  on  all  federal  food  assistance  programs,  detailed  with  pro- 
gram summaries,  application  information,  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  other  vital 
information  specifically  targeted  to  groups  representing  low-income  people  was  pro- 
duced with  CFNP  funding.  In  seven  localities  throughout  the  state,  trainings  were 
coordinated  to  increase  the  awareness  level  of  hunger  issues,  eligibility  for  federal 
food  programs,  and  potential  solutions  to  the  hunger  problem  in  Michigan.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  resource  books  were  produced  and  distributed  throughout  the  state. 

iii.  evaluation  of  cfnp 

In  a  1980  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  CFNP,  the  Commumty  Services  Ad- 
ministration stated,  "It  is  the  firm  belief  of  CSA  and  its  constituency,  as  well  as  of 
top  food  officials  in  USDA,  that  in  carrying  out  these  tasks  the  CFNP  is  not  only 
not  competitive  nor  duplicative  of  USDA  food  aid  programs  but  is  indispensable 
both  to  the  success  of  these  programs  and  to  the  eventual  elimination  of  the  problem 
of  hunger  in  America,  at  least  in  its  most  malignant  form"  [emphasis  added]. 
Former  HHS  Secretaiy  Louis  Sullivan  in  a  July  3,1989  letter  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Chairmen,  stated  that  "All  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  com- 
petitively-funded [CFNP]  projects  are  too  numerous  to  detail".  The  Secretary  went 
on  to  state  that  "the  $2.4  million  CFNP  program  mobilized  more  than  $6  million 
from  other  public  and  private  sources  to  combat  hunger". 
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The  benefits  of  CFNP  in  promotinc  innovative  education,  nutrition  and 
antihunger  programs  at  the  state  and  local  level  have  been  documented  in  the  most 
recent  HHS  report  on  CFNP  released  in  1991.  HHS  Secretary  Sullivan  stated  that 
"grantees  have  made  significant  contributions  to  their  communities."  The  report  con- 
tinued to  document  the  successes  of  the  program  which  included:  assisting  2.8  mil- 
lion low-income  people  in  FY  88  (nearly  a  five-fold  increase  over  FT  87);  generating 
$6  of  non-federal  dollars  for  every  $1  of  federal  dollars;  distributing  at  least  4.1  mil- 
lion pounds  of  donated  food  by  the  projects  (more  than  a  lO-fold  increase);  and 
achieving  a  high  level  of  selfsufTiciency  in  that  37  of  the  44  projects  funded  in  FY 
87  and  FY  88  are  still  accomplishing  their  goals  without  federal  assistance  from  the 
Family  Suppwrt  Administration. 

In  summary,  community-based  groups  with  adequate  funding  can  effectively  and 
efliciently  address  the  needs  of  hungry  families  and  children.  The  success  stories 
document  the  enormous  strides  made  in  program  participation,  outreach,  direct  de- 
livery, public  education  and  advocacy  as  a  direct  result  of"  CFNP  funding  to  commu- 
nity-Dased  and  statewide  anti-hunger  groups.  For  this  reason.  CFNP  needs  to  be 
separately  authorized  and  maintained  at  its  current  level  of  $25  million  over  the 
next  four  years  in  order  to  meet  the  demonstrated  need  in  this  country. 

in.  Additional  Issues 

A.  Is  CFNP  is  Duplicative  of  Other  Federal  Programs  Like  FEMA: 
—CFNP  is  the  sole  federal  source  of  funding  exclusively  for  community  based  and 
statewide  anti -hunger  efforts. 

—FEMA  and  Social  Service  Block  Grants  funds  are  not  available  for  any  CFNP 
purposes.  CFNP  funding  is  limited  to  federal  food  and  nutrition  programs  and  inno- 
vative approaches  to  relieving  hunger. 
^DFNP  is  a  separately  authorized  program  within  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  to  distinguish  it  from  other  "direct  service  programs".  Beneficiaries 
of  CFNP  help  low-income  people  overcome  the  barriers  to  participation  in  federal 
programs  throu^  public  ediication  campaigns. 

— Secretary  Sullivan  of  HHS  agrees  with  our  assessment  of  CFNP  and  has  stated 
that  "all  of  Uie  benefits  derived  from  the  competitively-funded  projects  are  too  nu- 
merous to  detail".  The  Secretary  went  on  to  point  out  that  more  than  $6  million 
was  mobilized  (by  CFNP  grants)  from  other  public  and  private  sources. 

B.  STATUTORY  CHANGE  FOR  PROGRAM  RECIPIENTS 

One  statutory  change  that  we  would  recommend  is  that  CFNP  program  bene- 
ficiaries be  defined  to  include  anv  individual  whose  income  is  at  or  below  185  per- 
cent of  poverty.  This  is  the  eligibility  standard  for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC),  and  for  school  and  preschool  nu- 
trition programs. 

HHS  has  added  a  requirement  which  has  no  statutory  base  and  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  CFNPs  legislative  history,  that  requires  program  beneficiaries  to  be  at 
or  below  100  percent  of  poverty.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  HHS  has  an  agency- 
wide  eligibility  standard  which  conflicts  with  USDA's  eligibility  standard  CFNP 
grantees,  working  with  local  elected  officials,  educational  leaders  and  school  food 
service  staff  on  making  WIC  or  School  Breakfast  available  to  low-income  children, 
should  not  be  required  by  HHS  to  implement  an  eligibility  standard  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  statutory  goals  of  the  program,  and  lacks  any  rational  basis  in  prac- 
tice. 

Prepared  Statement  of  J.  Dennis  Kelley,  Chairperson,  National  Fuel  Funds 

Network 

I  want  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  this  testimony.  The  National  Fuel  Funds  Network  (NFFN),  which 
I  represent  as  Chairperson,  supports  reauthorization  of  the  Low  Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  for  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year  1999. 

The  National  Fuel  Funds  Network  is  a  membership  organization  comprised  of 
over  180  representatives  of  private  fiiel  and  energy  assistance  funds,  coinmunity  ac- 
tion agencies,  social  service  organizations,  utility  companies,  trade  associations  and 
private  citizens.  Our  member  organizations  are  located  in  40  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  NFFN  is  concerned  with  the  ongoing  energy  crisis  that  is  being 
experienced  by  the  poor  of  America. 

Fuel  fiinds  are  organizations  that  raise  private  money  in  the  local  community  to 
help  low-income  households  pay  their  home  energy  bills.  Fuel  funds  come  in  many 
diflerent  shapes  and  sizes.  They  range  from  small  church  groups  which  distribute 
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hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  single  neighborhood  to  large,  independent  organizations 
which  distribute  millions  of  dollars  across  a  state.  Fuel  funds  can  be  a  division  of 
a  large,  social  service  agency  or  they  can  be  operated  bv  an  energy  company.  What- 
ever their  form,  fuel  funds  were  developed  to  address  the  needs  of  the  poor  who  are 
unable  to  pay  their  home  energy  bills.  They  all  raise  and  distribute  private  sector 
monies  and  they  all,  inevitably,  discover  that  the  resources  they  command  and  the 
resources  provided  by  LIHEAP,  are  inadequate.  As  a  consequence,  fuel  funds  be- 
come involved  in  attempting  to  increase  the  resources  available  to  help  the  poor 
meet  their  energy  needs. 

Together  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  plus  fiiel  and  energy  assistance  funds 
that  nave  developed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  raise  private  energy  assistance  dollars 
at  the  local  level  to  supplement  inadequate  LIHEAP  funding.  Nationally  fuel  funds 
make  heating  and  coobng  bill  assistance  payments  of  over  $44  million  dollars  each 
year  on  behalf  of  some  300,000  families.  These  families  rank  among  the  "poorest  of 
the  poor"  in  America.  Our  goal  is  simple:  to  keep  the  families  we  serve  healthy, 
warm  or  cool  and  in  their  own  homes  during  the  extreme  temperatures  of  winter 
and  summer. 

LIHEAP  remains  the  largest  source  of  ener^  assistance  for  lowincome  Ameri- 
cans. In  1993,  5.2  million  American  families  relied  on  LIHEAP  to  helo  them  make 
it  through  the  cold  of  winter  or,  while  Energy  Crisis  monies  were  available,  to  help 
them  through  the  heat  of  summer.  LIHEAI^however,  is  an  under-funded  program. 
LIHEAP  has  contributed  more  than  its  share  to  deficit  reduction  during  the  past 
eight  years,  suffering  a  cumulative  loss  of  over  $4  billion  in  funding  ana  almost  4 
mtllion  households  served,  from  FY  1985  to  FY  1993.  In  1993,  LIHEAP  served  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  25.4  million  households  estimated  to  have  incomes  under 
the  LIHEAP  statute's  eligibilitv  standard  and  only  about  31  percent  of  the  16.6  mil- 
lion households  estimated  to  be  eligible  under  the  stricter  eligibility  criteria  used 

It  is  vital  that  such  a  safety-net  program  as  LIHEAP  be  reauthorized.  In  FY  91, 
the  last  year  for  which  national  mformation  is  available,  nearly  50  percent  of 
LIHEAP  recipient  households  had  average  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000.  Over 
70  percent  of^LIHEAP  recipient  households  had  average  annual  incomes  at  or  below 
$8,000— slightly  more  than  $2,800  per  household  member.  We  can  better  under- 
stand the  difficult  decisions  facine  LIHEAP  recipients  if  we  imagine  how  hard  it 
would  be  just  to  feed  one  self  witn  this  amount — which  is  less  than  $8  per  day — 
and  aIso»pay  for  housing,  heat  and  other  essentials. 

Increased  instances  of  hunger,  homelessness  and  house  fires,  sparked  by  the  use 
of  candles  and  unconventional  heating  devices,  are  some  of  the  possible  outcomes 
faced  by  families  who  find  themselves  without  heat  or  lights  in  winter. 

A  1992  study  by  Boston  City  Hospital  showed  that  the  number  of  emergency  room 
visits  by  underweight  children  increased  by  30  percent  after  the  coldest  months  of 
the  year,  further  demonstrating  the  "Heat  or  Eat"  dilemma  many  families  face  each 
winter.  After  chronic  disease  was  ruled  out  as  a  cause  for  the  low  weights,  research- 
ers postulated  that  "  the  population  reflected  increased  caloric  demand  because  of 
cold  stress  and  illness  and  decreased  caloric  (i.e.  food)  availability  because  of  eco- 
nomic stress  imposed  by  high  heating  costs."  Tlie  study  further  pointed  out  that  the 
effects  of  malnutrition  immediately  threaten  the  immune  defenses  of  a  child  causing 
increased  infection  and  illness.  The  long  term  effects  of  malnutrition  can  be  much 
more  devastating  when  a  child's  growth  and  learning  capabilities  are  permanently 
diminished. 

A  1993  -tudy  revealed  that  2.5  million  to  4.9  million  elderly  Americans  suffered 
from  what  is  termed  as  "food  insecurity" — that  is,  the  person  had  no  food  in  the 
house  and  no  money  to  buy  it.  They  had  to  "skip  meals  or  had  to  forgo  food  alto- 
gether in  order  to  buy  medicine,  pay  the  rent  or  pay  the  utilities. 

Research  in  Philadelphia  found  that  after  termination  of  electric  service,  an  aver- 
age of  32  percent  of  the  homes  were  abandoned  within  one  year;  22%  after  the  ter- 
mination of  gas  service.  Forty-nine  percent  of  Philadelphia  emergency  housing  pro- 
viders who  were  surveyed  in  a  1991  Temple  University  study  cited  loss  of  utility 
service  as  a  factor  in  homelessness. 

An  analysis  of  fire  deaths  by  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Marshall  linked  house  fire  fa- 
talities to  energy-related  causes.  Additional  studies  disclosed  that  fatal  fires  dis- 
proportionately take  the  lives  of  children.  The  Washington  Post  recently  reported 
that  every  winter,  hundreds  of  children  are  killed  nationwide  in  fires  caused  by  des- 
perate efforts  to  keep  warm  or  to  light  darkened  dwellings.  On  December  7,  1993, 
two  Washington,  D.C.  children  died  in  a  blaze  that,  according  to  D.C.  fire  officials, 
had  been  caused  by  candles.  In  Philadelphia,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  two  chil- 
dren were  severely  burned  when  a  candle  used  to  provide  light  toppled  over  and  ig- 
nited their  apartment.  A  few  weeks  before  that,  in  Tempe,  Arizona,  three  children 
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were  badly  burned  when  a  faulty  kerosene  heater  ignited  their  home.  In  Baltimore, 
a  late  February  fire  that  engulfed  a  row  house,  killing  seven  children  and  two 
adults,  was  caused  by  candles  that  were  burning  for  light. 

While  the  energy  crisis  of  the  late  1970's  is  over  for  most  Americans,  the  energy 
crisis  continues  for  low  income  Americans  and  has  actually  grown  in  impact.  The 
number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty  increased  for  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
a  row  in  1992  to  more  than  36.9  million  individuals.  The  number  of  poor  people  rep- 
resents 14.5  percent  of  the  total  population  and  is  a  higher  number  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Children  living  in  poverty  reached  14.6  million  in 
1992,  accounting  for  nearly  22  percent  of  all  children.  The  United  States  has  the 
highest  level  of  child  ooverty  among  the  leading  industrial  nations.  One  in  four  chil- 
dren under  the  age  ot  six  years  lived  in  poverty  in  1992. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  Senator  Harris  Woflbrd,  who  wrote  in  support  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  LIHEAP  in  the  President's  1995  budget.  President  Clinton 
stated,  "Today,  the  percentage  of  earnings  that  low-income  families  spend  on  heat- 
ing their  homes  is  about  hall  what  it  was  in  the  late  1970's.''  We  feel  strongly  that 
President  Clinton  is  wrong  and  energy  costs  have  not  gone  down,  but  increased. 
LIHEAP  recipient  households  have  the  same  incomes  as  they  did  over  ten  years  ago; 
these  households  must  still  spend  the  same  percentage  of  their  income  for  heating 
as  they  did  then. 

In  1981,  for  example,  approximately  85  percent  of  LIHEAP  recipient  households 
had  incomes  below  $10,000  a  year.  In  1991,  a  similar  amount  of  LIHEAP  recipient 
households,  approximately  82  percent,  had  incomes  below  $10,000  a  year.  Moreover, 
information  provided  by  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners (NARUC)  disclosed  that  the  heating  bill  for  a  typical  natural  gas  customer 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  the  three  month  period  of  December,  1980,  through 
February,  1981,  totalled  $73.22.  By  comparison,  the  three  month  heating  bill  for  De- 
cember, 1992  through  February,  1993,  totalled  $197.23 — an  increase  of  over  two  and 
one  half  times.  For  the  comparable  periods  of  1980-81  and  1992-93,  a  Washington, 
D.C.  gas  customer's  bill  averaged  $277.20  and  $436.24  respectively.  In  fact,  the  ac- 
tual amount  paid  during  the  same  winter  months  also  increased  in  cities  such  as 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Boston. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  low-income  families  pay  about  15.8  percent  of 
their  incomes  for  energy — over  four  times  the  percent  spent  by  the  typical  middle- 
income  American  family.  In  addition,  it  is  quite  likely  that  winter  natural  gas  bills 
will  slQTOcket  in  the  future  with  the  full  eflects  of  FERC  Order  636  and  the  deple- 
tion of  whatever  is  left  of  the  natural  gas  surplus  as  a  result  of  the  severe  cold 
weather  experienced  this  winter  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Potential  increases 
to  the  price  of  natural  gas  is  of  particular  importance  because  over  50  percent  of 
low-income  households  heat  with  natural  gas,  while  only  13  percent  use  fuel  oil  as 
their  main  heating  source. 

To  further  illustrate  the  crucial  safety  net  aspect  of  LIHEAP,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  1986,  when  my  home  state  of  Missouri  lowered  its  income  eligibility  level 
from  150  percent  to  125  percent  of  poverty  due  to  LIHEAP  funding  cuts,  only  about 
3,000  recipient  households  out  of  a  total  of  over  120,000  households  became  ineli- 
gible for  assistance.  Current  computer  analysis  provided  by  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  indicates  that  if  a  further  tightening  of  income  eligibility 
standards  to  110  percent  of  poverty  becomes  necessary  as  a  result  of  a  proposed  50 
percent  reduction  in  LIHEAP  funding,  only  2,500  recipients  households  will  become 
ineligible.  These  projected  figures  show  that  the  Missouri  LIHEAP  program,  like 
many  other  states,  is  already  serving  the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  of  its  citizens. 

In  her  Mardi  15,  1994  testimony  before  this  committee,  HHS  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Children  and  Families,  Mary  Jo  Bane,  proposed  to  encourage  more  careful 
targeting  of  assistance  by  explicitly  allowing  the  States  to  give  priority  to  house- 
holas  with  high  home  energy  costs  in  relation  to  income.  This  approach  would  cer- 
tainly increase  State  flexibility  to  more  effectively  target  benefits  and,  over  the  long 
run,  reduce  a  household's  need  for  energy  assistance.  However,  the  NFFN  would 
caution  the  committee  that  such  an  approach  may  inadvertently  favor  households 
with  a  large  number  of  residents.  We  would  urge  the  committee  not  to  overlook  the 
energy  needs  of  the  elderly  and  disabled,  who  typically  occupy  1  and  2  person  house- 
holds. The  elderlv  also  tend  to  "over-conserve"  energy  or  forego  other  life  essentials, 
despite  increased  risk  to  personal  health,  in  order  to  meet  their  heating  costs.  Such 
practices  could  potentially  mask  the  full  extent  of  the  energy  burden  being  experi- 
enced by  the  elderly  at-risk  population. 

Assistance  Secretary  Bane  also  testified  that  HHS  would  encourage  States  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  non-Federal  energy  assistance  resources  through  gradual  in- 
creases in  the  authorized  levels  for  the  leveraging  incentive  fund,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1997.  We  ask  that  you  do  not  increase  the  amount  of  leveraging  funds.  The 
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competitive  nature  of  this  procedure  favors  the  states  with  the  most  resources  and 
reduces  the  amount  of-  ftinds  that  are  available  to  poor  states.  For  states  with  lim- 
ited resources  the  incentive  fund  is,  in  practice,  a  disincentive  to  successfully  meet- 
ing the  energy  needs  of  the  poor. 

Some  may  suggest  that  private  fuel  fiinds  and  other  charitable  contributions  could 
potentially  take  the  place  of  LIHEAP.  As  thankful  as  we  are  for  the  continued  gen- 
erous response  from  our  private  donors  across  the  country,  we  are  painfully  aware 
that  our  efforts  still  fall  far  short  of  the  need.  According  to  the  1992  National  Fuel 
Funds  Network  Survey  of  Nonfederal  Energy  Assistance,  the  money  raised  in  1991 
was  slightly  over  $44  million.  In  fact,  all  of  the  monies  raised  and  distributed  by 
fuel  funds  since  their  inception,  over  $412  million,  fall  far  short  of  even  a  single 
year's  LIHEAP  appropriation.  Privately  raised  energy  assistance  dollars  can  only 
supplement  LIHEAP  dollars  and  can  never  take  the  place  of  federal  energy  assist- 
ance funds.  As  Sr.  Pat  Kelley,  NFFN's  founder,  stated  several  years  ago,  the  monies 
raised  each  year  by  private  ftiel  funds  are  "a  drop  in  the  bucket"  compared  to  the 
funds  appropriated  for  LIHEAP  and  the  funds  needed. 

While  we  who  wori:  daily  with  the  needy  of  America  are  thankful  for  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  Senate  m  support  of  LIHEAP  last  year,  we  must  again  ask  for 
your  help.  We  look  to  you  to  reauthorize  LIHEAP  for  an  additional  lour  years- 
keeping  in  mind  the  irreplaceable  role  that  LIHEAP  plays  as  a  safety  net  for  niil- 
lions  of  our  nation's  poor.  Your  actions  today  will  greatly  assist  those  who  daily 
struggle  to  protect  themselves,  their  elderly  parents  and  their  children  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  weather. 

Thank  you  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this  testimony. 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  ("NCAA")  submits  this  statement  in 
support  of  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  National  Youth  Sports  Program 
("NYSP").  NYSP  is  a  highly  successful  public-private  partnership  that  provides  valu- 
able services  to  the  needy  youth  of  our  nation. 

As  President  Clinton  recognized  in  his  Proclamation  declaring  July  1,  1993  Na- 
tional Youth  Sports  Program  Day,  "by  utilizing  competitive  sports  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression," NY^  has  allowed  disadvantaged  "children  to  express  their  pain  and  deal 
with  their  diflicult  living  conditions  in  a  positive  way,  rather  than  in  a  self-destruc- 
tive manner."  Proclamation  No.  6576,58  Fed.  Reg.  36,  117  (1993). 

NYSP  is  a  unique  program.  For  more  than  25  years,  NYSP  has  brought  tens  of 
thousands  of  economically  disadvantaged  boys  and  girls,  ages  10  to  16,  onto  college 
and  university  campuses  nationwide.  In  that  setting,  they  participate  in  a  rigorous 
program  of  skills  instruction  and  competition  on  a  daily  basis  m  a  multitude  of 
sports,  including  swimming,  basketball,  football,  soflball,  tennis,  track  and  field,  soc- 
cer, badminton,  gymnastics,  volleyball,  and  dance/aerobics. 

The  NYSP  philosophy,  however,  recognizes  that  mind  and  body  must  be  nurtured 
together,  a  daily  educational  program  therefore  is  a  central  part  of  each  NYSP 

S reject.  Instruction  is  provided  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention,  personal 
ealth  care,  proper  nutrition,  educational  and  career  opportunities,  and  in  such  sub- 
jects as  teen  pregnancy,  suicide  prevention,  and  AIDS.  Further,  at  20  selected  sites, 
approximately  4,000  participants  receive  math  and  science  instruction. 

One  educational  topic  receiving  particular  attention  is  conflict  resolution.  The 
Children's  Defense  Fund  reports  that  "arrest  rates  between  1985  and  1991  for  crimi- 
nai  homicide  increased  among  13-  to  14-year-old  males  by  140  percent,  among  15- 
year-old  males  by  217  percent,  among  16-year-old  males  by  158  percent,  among  17- 
year-old  males  by  121  percent,  and  among  18-  to  20-year-old  males  by  113  percent. 
The  State  of  America's  Children  Yearbook  1994,  at  xvi.  By  learning  how  to  solve 
conflicts  peacefully,  children  become  better  able  to  defuse  situations  in  which  vio- 
lence may  occur.  'This  conflict  resolution  training  complements  the  sports  instruction 
component  of  NYSP,  where  values  of  sportsmanship  and  teamwork  are  accentuated. 

NYSP  plays  a  particularly  important  role  in  heloing  to  stem  drug  abuse  by  young- 
sters. The  disadvantaged  young  people  served  by  NYSP  are  a  key  target  population 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.  NYSP  uses  the  medium  of 
sports  to  attract  youngsters,  and  then  takes  advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  moti- 
vate young  people:  building  their  self  esteem,  encouraging  them  to  resist  negative 
peer  pressure,  and  inspiring  them  to  pursue  educational  and  career  opportunities. 
As  President  Clinton  has  recognized,  ''children  between  the  ages  of  10-16  earn  and 
learn  self-respect  through  a  comprehensive  sports  and  educational  instruction  pro- 
gram." Proclamation  No.  6576,  58  Fed.  Reg.  36,  117  (1993). 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  offer  a  constructive  alternative  to  drugs,  NYSP  has  always 
included  drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  in  its  educational  program.  Alcohol 
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and  drug  education  specialists  are  employed  b^  each  proiect  to  develop  curricula  and 
coordinate  special  presentations  from  professionals  in  the  community.  In  1988,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  recognized  the  important  anti-drug  func- 
tion of  the  NYSP: 

T^e  Committee  believes  that  the  National  Youth  Sports  Program  is  a  particularly 
suitable  existing  framework  within  which  youth  drug  abuse  education  can  be  highly 
effective.  NYSP  which  has  been  serving  disadvantaged  youth  for  twenty  years, 
mtdces  special  efforts  to  enroll  "hirfi-risk  youth  and  has  as  participants  youngsters 
at  least  90  percent  of  whom  meet  the  HHS  Poverty  Income  Guidelines.  The  Conmiit- 
tee  believes  that  a  special  emphasis  on  drug  abuse  education  ad  prevention  within 
NYSPs  health,  sports,  ad  enrichment  activities  as  outlined  above  is  a  highly  appro- 
priate and  important  integration  of  compatible  Federal  efforts. 

HJR.  Rep.  No.  779,  100th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  at  17  (1988)  (emphasis  added). 

For  most  participants,  N'YSP  is  their  first  exposure  to  a  college  campus.  NYSP 
gives  these  wiildren  otherwise  unavailable  access  not  onlv  to  some  of  the  country's 
finest  athletic  facilities,  but  also  to  the  educational  and  cultural  facilities  and  events 
on  campus.  Libraries,  laboratory  classrooms,  student  centers,  cafeterias,  and  lecture 
halls  all  serve  as  vital  learning  environments  for  the  educational  comjwnent  of  the 
program.  This  experience  in  the  college  environment  helps  direct  the  energies  of 
these  economically  disadvantaged  young  people  into  constructive  channels  and  turn 
them  away  from  destructive  behavior  patterns.  So,  too,  do  the  student-athletes  who 
help  supervise  youth  sports  activities  and  serve  as  valuable  role  models  for  the  par- 
ticipants. Many  youngsters  have  been  encouraged  hy  their  NYSP  experience  to  pur- 
sue hMier  education  and  to  set  other  worthy  goals  for  themselves. 

NYSP  also  provides  basic  services  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  may  NYSP  par- 
ticipants, over  90  percent  of  whom  must  meet  the  HIIS  Poverty  Income  Guidelines. 
NYSP  serves  a  USDA-approved  hot  meal  to  each  participant  every  day.  For  many 
participants,  these  meals  may  be  the  only  nutritious  ones  they  receive  during  the 
summer  months.  Each  youngster  also  receives  a  free  medical  examination  and  a  re- 
ferral for  follow-up  treatment  when  appropriate.  In  1993,  for  example,  NYSP  admin- 
istered 68,646  medical  examinations;  16,184  of  the  children  received  referrals  for 
follow-up  treatment.  In  addition,  NYSP  requires  a  trained  medical  coordinator  to  be 
on-site  during  NYSP  operating  hours  to  administer  medical  assistance  to  partici- 
pants. NYSP  also  provides  accident-medical  insurance  coverage  to  all  participants. 

Since  the  program's  inception  in  1968,  nearly  one  million  youngsters  nave  partici- 
pated in  NYSP.  In  1993,  more  than  66,000  boys  and  girls  from  low-income  families 
took  part  in  NYSP  pn)j€«:ts  at  171  colleges  and  universities  in  46  states.  A  priority 
of  NYSP  has  been  to  recruit  youth  who  meet  the  HHS  guidelines,  and  each  project 
develops  an  outreach  program  to  recruit  individuals  from  poverty-stricken  areas. 
Many  of  the  nearly  5,000  individuals  employed  as  professional  and  assistant  in- 
structors and  support  staff  live  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as,  and  are  familiar  with, 
the  children  who  attend  NYSP  programs. 

The  NCAA  closely  monitors  each  project.  The  NYSP  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
NCAA  Council,  rigorously  scrutinizes  applications  for  NYSP  projects.  In  1993,  over 
220  institutions  applied  for  NYSP  projects  but  only  171  received  subgrants.  Further, 
once  in  the  program,  each  project  is  evaluated  on  an  annual  basis.  Through  this 
process,  the  NCAA  is  able  to  ensure  that  the  youngsters  in  the  program  receive 
high-quality  services. 

NYSP  is  a  public-private  partnership  that  enlists  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities,  acting  through  the  NCAA.  The  success  of  NYSP  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  high  degree  ofvolunteerism  it  inspires  among  participating  institu- 
tions, individuals,  local  businesses,  and  national  firms  and  organizations.  Since 
NYSP  was  first  undertaken  as  a  pilot  project  in  1968,  the  NCAA  has  administered 
the  program  without  charge  as  a  community  service.  In  addition  to  the  NCAA's  di- 
rect contribution,  its  participating  member  institutions  have  donated  the  use  of  ath- 
letic equipment,  educational  and  sports  facilities,  and  the  services  of  project  admin- 
istrators. The  NCAA  also  helps  to  generate  contributions  from  private  corporations. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  outlined  above,  the  NCAA  believes  that  NYSP  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  program  that  merits  continued  strong  federal  support.  Accordingly, 
the  NCAA  urges  Congress  to  renew  the  authorization  for  NYSP.  The  NCAA,  how- 
ever, also  asks  that  Congress  consider  the  following  changes  to  the  NYSP  authoriza- 
tion so  that  the  program  will  help  serve  these  needy  youngsters  in  a  more  effective 
manner. 

During  the  appropriations  process  last  fall,  NYSP  was  appropriated  $12  million 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  Congress,  however,  introduced  a  requirement  that  the  grantee 
increase  its  own  contribution  as  a  condition  of  any  expenditure  over  $9.4  million. 
The  appropriations  bill  did  not  take  into  account  the  unique  nature  of  the  NCAA's 
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role  in  administering  the  program  or  the  NCAA's  relationship  with  its  member  insti- 
tutions. By  administering  the  program  free  of  charge  and  contributing  Sfwrts  equip- 
ment, the  NCAA  annually  contributes  nearly  $1,000,000  to  NYSP.  No  federal  funds 
are  used  by  the  NCAA  or  its  individual  member  institutions  to  cover  overhead  ex- 
penses. In  contrast  to  most  other  federally  supported  programs,  all  appropriated  fed- 
eral funds  go  directly  into  the  program  ad  serve  low-income  youngsters.  Addition- 
ally, member  institutions,  togetner  with  non-member  participants,  contribute  more 
than  .*14, 400,000  to  NYSP  through  cash  and  in-kind  resources. 

Moreover,  the  NCAA  is  a  not-for-profit,  tax-exempt  organization,  as  are  its  mem- 
ber institutions.  The  NCAA's  mission  is  to  promote  intercollegiate  athletics.  Al- 
though it  receives  substantial  revenues  from  its  television  contracts  for  men's  bas- 
ketball, almost  90  percent  of  those  funds  are  distributed  to  the  NCAA's  member  in- 
stitutions. The  NCAA  has  only  limited  resources  to  devote  to  programs,  like  NYSP, 
that  are  not  within  its  mission. 

The  NCAA  is  unable  to  meet  the  matching  requirement  as  implemented  in  the 
appropriations  bill.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  organization  is  in  the  position 
to  take  over  the  program  and  meet  this  reauirement.  Thus,  the  result  is  to  constrict 
the  scope  of  NYSP,  to  the  disadvantage  of  thousands  of  needy  youth. 

If  Congress  should  decide  that  a  matching  requirement  is  necessary,  the  NCAA 
believes  that  such  a  change  should  originate  in  the  authorization  of  the  program. 
Thus,  the  NCAA  recommends  that  Congress  insert  the  following  matching  require- 
ment after  the  authorization  language  in  the  statute: 

Provided,  That  the  grantee  and  its  subgrantees  shall  contribute  amounts  in  cash 
or  in  kind  of  no  less  than  25  per  centum  oT  the  direct  costs  to  carry  out  the  program; 
and 

Provided  further,  That  the  grantee  shall  use  no  funds  from  the  authorized  appro- 
priations for  administrative  overhead  expenses. 

The  proposed  language  reco^izes  that  the  NCAA  and  its  participating  member 
institutions  already  make  significant  cash  and  in-kind  contributions  to  the  program. 
Further,  the  prohibition  against  a  grantee  using  federal  fiinds  to  administer  NYSP 
ensures  that  the  funds  directly  benefit  program  participants.  The  NCAA  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  detafls  of  this  specific  proposal  or  any  alter- 
native the  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  formulate. 

The  NCAA  also  suggests  that  Congress  make  a  few  additional  changes  in  the  au- 
thorization language.  First,  the  phrase  "hot,  USDA-approved"  should  be  inserted  in 
lieu  of  the  word  "nutritious"  in  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  9910(bX3).  second,  the  phrase  "mini- 
mum of  two  sports  on  a  daily  basis"  should  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  phrase  "variety 
of  sports"  in  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  99  10(bX4).  Third,  the  word  "educationar  should  be  in- 
serted in  lieu  of  the  word  "enrichment"  in  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  9910(bX5).  Each  of  these 
changes  wiU  ensure  that  the  youngsters  continue  to  receive  the  highest  quality  food, 
sports  training,  and  educational  instruction. 

NYSP  represents  a  unique,  cost-effective  program  which  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  help  the  youth  of  our  country  grow  into  productive  and  responsible  adults. 
In  a  sense,  it  continues  the  job  that  Head  Start  begins.  Insofar  as  we  invest  in  our 
chUdren's  lives,  we  as  a  nation  invest  in  our  future.  In  short,  NYSP  is  a  high-qual- 
ity, enormously  important  program  that  should  be  continued. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  NCAA  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  continue 
the  authorization  for  NYSP.  In  doing  so,  the  NCAA  respectfully  requests  that  the 
Subcommittee  adopt  the  changes  suggested  herein. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wallace  E.  Zeddun,  Vice  President,  Wisconsin  Gas 
Company  on  Behalf  of  United  Distribution  Companies 

Chairman  Sharo,  Chairman  Martinez  and  members  of  the  subcommittees:  I  am 
Wallace  Zeddun,  Vice  President  of  Customer  Services  and  Operations  of  Wisconsin 
Gas  Company.  Headquartered  in  Milwaukee,  WI,  our  service  territory  is  located  pri- 
marily in  Southeastern  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  Gas  serves  approximately  485,000  cus- 
tomers throughout  Wisconsin,  92  percent  of  which  are  residential.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 60,000  households,  or  about  120,000  individuals  who  are  classified  as  low  in- 
come in  our  service  territory. 

On  behalf  of  United  Distribution  Companies  (UDC),  a  group  of  40  natural  gas 
companies  serving  in  18  Northeastern  ana  Midwestern  states,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  the  Low  Income  Home  Ener^Assist- 
ance  Program  (LIHEAP),  and  to  respond  to  both  the  Administration's  FY  1995 
Budget  request  for  LIHEAP  and  its  recently  issued  reauthorization  proposal.  A  list- 
ing of  the  membership  of  UDC  is  attached  as  Appendix  A  for  your  information. 

Wisconsin  Gas  and  all  UDC  member  companies  are  deeply  committed  to  meeting 
the  energy  needs  of  all  our  customers,  and  in  particular,  those  of  our  low  and  fixeo- 
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income  consumers.  It  is  this  latter  group  of  consumers,  our  most  vulnerable  citizens, 
that  we  are  focused  on  today.  Without  question,  the  federal  LIHEAP  program  has 

{)layed  an  absolutely  vital  role  in  securmg  necessary  home  energy  for  millions  of 
ow-income  elderly  on  fixed  incomes,  working  poor  and  other  low-income  families  in 
this  country.  We  share  the  view  of  others  here  that  LIHEAP  is  an  extremely  effec- 
tive program  that  does  not  require  a  wholesale  revamping,  but  perhaps  merely  some 
fine-tuning  to  improve  its  focus  and  operation. 

Our  testimony  addresses  the  continued  need  for  adequate  federal  funding  for 
LIHEAP,  to  protect  low-income  citizens  in  meeting  their  energy  needs,  id  the  pro- 
n^ssive  steps  which  our  companies  take  in  assisting  their  low-income  consumers. 
We  have  included  in  our  testmiony  some  suggestions  to  further  enhance  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness,  sudi  as,  methods  to  improve  targeting  to  vulnerable  house- 
holds, scaling  benefits  to  more  meaningful  levels,  and  caps  on  "supplementary  serv- 
ices." In  addition,  we  have  attempted  tc  identify  those  areas  in  the  Administration's 
proposal  that  are  "on  target,"  as  well  as,  those  that  need  rethinking  or  revision.  For 
example,  severely  reducing  funding  while  expanding  the  scope  of  LIHEAP,  as  pro- 

Sosed  by  the  Acuninistration,  seems  starkly  inconsistent.  This  approach  would  re- 
uce  essential  resources  needed  for  benefits. 

Given  the  brief  period  available  to  review  the  Administration's  plan,  however,  we 
would  like  to  expand  on  the  comments  we  make  today,  and  submit  further  sugges- 
tions at  a  later  date.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  your  subcommittees  as  you 
begin  the  reauthorization  process  for  LIHEAP. 

I.  Need  for  Adequate  Federal  Funding  for  LIHEAP/ 

Response  to  the  Administration's  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  extremely  disappointed  that  the  Clinton  Administration 
has  chosen  to  cut  FY  95  LIHEAP  by  over  50  percent.  UDC  strongly  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  Administration's  recommendation  to  cut  LIHEAP  and  to  sustain 
me  funding  level  of  $1,475  billion  agreed  to  by  Congress  and  the  President  just 
months  ago.  While  we  recognize  that  tight  fiscal  constraints  in  discretionary  spend- 
ing have  made  for  difficult  choices,  the  Administration's  proposal  is  seriously  flawed. 

A  review  of  recent  funding  patterns  for  LIHEAP,  since  1985,  reveal  a  steady  ero- 
sion of  national  efforts  to  sustain  energy  assistance  to  those  who  are  in  need.  In 
the  aggregate,  over  this  time  period,  millions  of  low-income  individuals  have  lost 
LIHEM'  assistance — with  500,000  households  losing  LIHEAP  assistance  in  1993 
alone.  The  Administration's  FY  1995  request  could  preclude  an  additional  2.8  mil- 
lion households  from  receiving  necessary  help  next  year.  In  Wisconsin,  many  of  the 
127,000  households,  or  about  339,000  people,  who  receive  energy  assistance  could 
be  cut  from  the  program. 

In  addition,  in  the  latest  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  reports  that  average  benefits  (heating  and  crisis 
combined)  to  those  households  fortunate  enough  to  have  received  LIHEAP  assist- 
ance, have  dropped  approximately  20  pjercent  from  FY  1985.  This  is  even  more  dra- 
matic when  looking  at  the  heating  benefit  alone.  With  the  current  average  LIHEAP 
benefit  under  $200,  the  cuts  proposed  would  reduce  benefits  even  further.  This  is 
unacceptable. 

While  the  low-income  consumers  are  losing  benefits,  the  numbers  in  need  are 
growing.  The  most  recent  Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  approximately  37  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  poverty  today — the  highest  number  of  people  living  in  poverty 
since  1962.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  economy  remains  uninspiring — at  best — for 
many  underemployed  poor  Americans.  Several  of  the  proposed  Clinton  Administra- 
tion changes  to  improve  the  quality  of  life,  such  as  welfare  ad  health  care  reform, 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  place  for  some  time.  With  the  prognosis  for  these  plans  uncer- 
tain, the  claims  that  alternative  programs  are  in  place  to  "justify"  reduced  LIHEAP 
funding  ring  hollow.  For  those  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  job,  thev  can  only 
"hope"  for  improved  job  prospects,  skilled  job  training,  affordable  child  care,  etc; 
"hopes"  that  may  not  become  reality.  So  for  many,  the  oasic  necessities  of  life,  such 
as  health  care,  food,  housing  and  home  enei^  of^n  remain  unaffordable. 

ENERGY  burden 

Claims  by  the  Administration  that  the  energy  burden  has  diminished  significantly 
from  a  decade  ago  paints  an  inaccurate  picture,  ad  is  pure  gamesmanship.  In  fact, 
HHS'  own  data  reveals  that  low-income  lamilies  pay  nearly  16  percent  oi  their  in- 
comes on  home  energy  costs — only  slightly  lower  than  the  19.7  percent  during  the 
peak  of  enet^  prices  in  1981.  Low-income  households  in  northern  states,  in  which 
the  weather  is  more  severe,  use  more  energy  to  heat  their  homes,  and  thus,  dedicate 
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an  even  higher  percentage  of  their  income  to  home  energy.  For  example,  in  states 
such  as  Ohio,  the  last  census  showed  that  roughly  200,000  low-income  households 
paid  25  percent  of  their  incomes  or  more  for  energy  bills-  while  the  national  average 
nousehofd  pays  three  to  four  percent  of  its  income  on  home  energy.  Exacerbating 
the  problem,  low-income  families  often  live  in  poorly  insulated  homes  where  they 
use  about  15  percent  more  enei^  than  other  families.  This  is  in  spite  of  many 
utility-  and  govemment-fiinded  weatherization  programs  directed  at  long-term  solu- 
tions to  energy  costs. 

The  need  lor  LIHEAP  assistance  in  our  neighboring  State  of  Illinois  also  has  not 
waned  since  the  enero^  crisis  of  the  early  1980's.  According  to  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  (ENR),  among  middle  and  upper-income 
households,  the  monthly  utility  "bill-to-income"  ratio  ol  costs  has  fallen  since  the 
peak  of  the  home  energy  crisis  a  decade  ago.  However,  for  Dlinois'  low-income 
households,  this  ratio  of  costs  has  remained  high — substantially  above  those  of  the 
more  affluent  households.  The  Illinois  ENR  explains:  "Low-income  households  con- 
tinue to  face  severe  difficulty  in  paying  their  winter  energy  bills  because  real  in- 
comes have  stagnated  and  income  assistance  levels  have  actually  declined  in  real 
terms  [emphasis  added]." 

Federal  LIHEAP  funding  helps  Dlinois'  low-income  residents  reduce  their  monthly 
bill-to-income  costs  for  energy  services.  However,  the  amount  of  LIHEAP  assistance 
to  low-income  households  was  not  enough  to  bring  the  impact  of  paying  their  utility 
bills  down  to  that  of  the  average  household  in  the  general  population.  Consequently, 
even  after  receiving  LIHEAP  assistance,  Illinois  recipient  households  continued  to 
face  a  monthly  bilT-to-income  cost  ratio  that  was  three  to  four  times  higher  than 
that  of  the  average  household.  Specifically,  during  the  1991-1992  winter,  the  ENR 
found  that  Illinois  LIHEAP  recipients  had  to  devote  31  percent  of  their  monthly  in- 
comes, before  assistance,  toward  their  utility  bills — if  they  had  both  gas  and  second- 
ary electric  service.  Aft«r  receiving  assistance,  the  ratio  of  utility  Dills  to  income 
dropped  to  20  percent  of  the  assisted  households'  monthly  incomes;  this  compares 
with  the  average  5.4  percent  of  the  monthly  income  paid  by  what  ENR  calls  the 
"general  households." 

Until  recently,  energy  prices  have  been  relatively  stable.  However,  as  members  of 
the  House  Energy  andCommerce  Committee  are  aware,  significant  restructuring  of 
the  natural  gas  industry,  as  a  result  of  FERC  Order  636  may  cause  natural  gas 
prices,'and  hence  electricity  prices  (for  electric  generation),  to  be  driven  upward.  To 
illustrate,  two  weeks  ago,  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners' (NARUC)  witness  before  the  Senate  Labor-HHS  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee testified  that  gas  industry  restructuring  will  likely  result  in  near  term  rate  in- 
creases for  low-income  and  other  residential  ratepayers.  K  the  deregulation  of  the 
electric  industry  follows  the  same  path  of  deregulation  as  the  gas  industry  (and  it 
is  likely  that  it  will),  the  pvice  of  electricity  wul  also  be  driven  upward.  This  will 
result  in  LIHEAP  being  needed  even  more.  To  date,  the  Administration  has  not  ac- 
knowledged the  impact  of  Order  636  on  future  residential  costs. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  key  decision-makers  in  the  Administration  are  not 
fully  cognizant  of  the  significant  health-safety  concerns  that  LIHEAP  helps  to  ad- 
dress. State  laws  which  prohibit  winter  shutoffs  for  non-payment  of  utility  bills  may 
provide  some  protection  for  low-income  consumers;  however,  such  laws  do  not  exist 
in  all  states,  do  not  govern  unregulated  fuels — such  as  propane  and  fuel  oil,  and  do 
not  relieve  low-income  families  of  the  obligation — ultimately — to  pay  for  their  home 
energy  costs.  Faced  with  significantly  higher  payments  for  home  heating  fuel,  low- 
income  families  will  have  limited  and  tough  choices:  heat-or-eat,  slide  further  into 
debt — making  it  difficult  to  become  financially  independent;  or  use  potentially  un- 
safe alternative  methods  to  heat  which  could  result  in  tragedies.  Elderly  households 
might  use  single  room  space  heaters  and  turn  their  thermostats  down;  these  actions 
wiU  increase  the  risk  of  hypothermia  for  these  customers.  Yet  other  low-income  cus- 
tomers will  move  householas  together  to  make  ends  meet.  Overcrowded  substandard 
housing,  especially  for  families  that  use  space  heaters,  have  proven  to  have  tragic 
consequences  in  our  community. 

UHEAP  HELPS  FAMIUES 

Cuts  to  LIHEAP  will  contribute  to  the  problem  of  homelessness,  undermine  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  advancement  for  children,  and  further  de-stabilize  already 
vulnerable  families.  Low-income  families  struggle  to  stay  together.  They  face  daily 
chfdlenges  to  pay  for  basic  necessities.  Problems  occur  despite  our  best  efforts  to  as- 
sist low-income  customers.  Taking  away  energy  assistance  strains  the  limited  family 
budget  even  more.  Social  service  providers  tell  us  that  a  major  problem  of  low-in- 
come families  is  frequent  moves.  These  "moves"  can  be  triggered  oy  the  inability  to 
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pay  utility  bills.  Frequent  moves  are  particularly  burdensome  for  children  who  are 
moved  from  school-to-school  in  the  process.  With  50  percent  of  LIHEAP  recipient 
households  including  at  least  one  chud,  it  is  clear  that  LIHEAP  assistance  plays  an 
important  role  in  serving  to  stabilize  the  family  and  to  contribute  to  the  educational 
advancement  of  children  in  these  households. 

UDC  ACTIVmES 

As  utilities,  we  are  involved  in  and  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  our  commu- 
nities— both  in  economic  and  human  terms.  The  states  and  the  private  sector  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of  these  consumers.  UDC  member 
companies  nave  developed  a  host  of  innovative  and  effective  programs  to  assist  their 
low-mcome  consumers  which  include  the  following:  operating  and/or  contributing  to 
fuel  funds;  providing  credits  to  low-income  consumers;  providing  partial  or  full  waiv- 
ers of  home  energy  connection  and  reconnection  fees,  and  late  payment  charges;  and 
partial  or  full  waiver  of  home  energy  security  deposits.  Moreover,  many  of  our  com- 
panies are  involved  in  various  energy  conservation  activities,  such  as  weatherization 
of  low-income  households,  budget  counseling  and  energy-use  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  13  years,  I  have  worked  closely  with  community 
agencies,  state  government  and  other  fuel  suppliers  on  programs  which  allow  low- 
income  customers  to  have  heat  during  the  winter  at  a  cost  which  is  affordable  to 
them.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  a  statewide  task  force  of  grass  roots  organizations, 
energy  programs  in  Wisconsin  have  undergone  significant  changes.  In  addition,  Wis- 
consin utilities  also  changed  their  programs  for  low-income  consumers.  Essential  to 
all  of  the  work  which  we  did  in  Wisconsin,  was  the  clearly  stated  necessity  for  the 
continuation  of  LIHEAP  funding  at  levels  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-in- 
come households. 

THE  WISCONSIN  EXPERIENCE 

Let  me  briefly  describe  to  you  how  our  program  in  Wisconsin  works.  In  our  state, 
we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  different  needs  of  low-income  households  and  that 
these  needs  must  be  treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Lowincome  consumers'  in- 
ability to  pay  their  fuel  bills  is  often  a  symptom  of  a  much  bigger  problem.  As  a 
result  we  in  Wisconsin  have  tried  to  approach  the  consumers*  needs  with  a  com- 
prehensive program. 

First,  we  provide  the  low-income  consumers  with  an  affordable  payment  arrange- 
ment; one  that  is  based  on  their  ability  to  pay — independent  of  actual  usage.  Sec- 
ond, we  distribute  energy  assistance  payments  based  on  household  need.  Third,  we 
forgive  past  arrears  for  consumers  wno  make  regular  payments.  Lastly,  we  maxi- 
mize limited  program  resources  by  first  weatherizing  the  households  with  the  high- 
est usage. 

To  implement  the  Wisconsin  plan,  Wisconsin  Gas  has  its  Early  Identification  Pro- 

g-am  (ETIP).  The  EIP  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  separate  yet  related  components, 
ased  on  the  premise  that  consumers  who  are  having  difficulty  paying  their  bills 
may  have  more  concerns  than  just  not  having  sufficient  income,  we  have  attempted 
to  address  a  series  of  possible  symptoms.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  components: 

— ^An  Affordable  Payment  Plan  Low-Income  Budget  Plan — LIBP)  that  is  based  on 
household  income  less  specific  expenses,  i.e.,  mortgages/rent,  other  utilities,  and 
food. 

— Tlie  "Freezing^  of  Past  Arrearages  and  Forgiveness  of  these  arrearages  over 
three  (3)  years  if  the  consumers  make  consistent  pajntnents.  Also,  the  forgiveness  of 
current  arrears  with  consistent  payments. 

— The  Rate  Based  Low-Income  Weatherization  Program,  which  at  no  direct  cost 
to  the  low-income  consumer,  can  reduce  their  energy  burden  by  an  average  of  25 
percent. 

— The  Emergency  Enei^gy  Assistance  Program  in  Milwaukee  County  starts  before 
the  October  1  start  up  date  of  the  Federal  LIHEAP  program.  Utility  money  is  used 
to  pay  for  the  intake  of  both  energy  assistance  applications  and  reconnection  appli- 
cations. This  effort  ensures  that  low-income  consumers  who  are  at  risk  to  ill  effects 
from  cold  weather — children  and  seniors,  in  particular — receive  help  before  the  cold 
weather  begins. 

While  this  program  yields  results  in  Wisconsin,  we  recognize  that  each  state  is 
faced  with  difiering  needs  and  varying  circumstances  that  may  warrant  other  rem- 
edies. 

We  have  heard  from  others  here  today  that  LIHEAP  is  a  public-private  partner- 
ship that  works.  All  of  us — the  Federal  Government,  states,  regulators,  utilities,  ad- 
vocacy groups,  community-based  oreanizations  and  the  people  that  we  serve — have 
a  vital  stake  in  addressing  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  Americans  and  ensuring 
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that  they  secure  necessary  home  energy.  The  facts  are  simple.  The  low-income  con- 
sumers cannot  afford  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  energy  they  use.  To  illustrate,  even 
with  weather  that  was  four  percent  warmer  than  normal  in  1993,  EIP  customers 
(in  spite  of  making  regular  payments  and  receiving  a  burden  based  energy  assist- 
ance grant),  still  owed  Wisconsin  Gas  Company  approximately  $2.5  million.  This 
demonstrates  that  current  LIHEAP  funding  is  inadequate  even  in  warmer  than  nor- 
mal weather.  LIHEAP  helps  to  make  energy  service  available  and  more  affordable 
to  low-income  households.  Let  us  not  jeopardize  this  alliance  by  tolerating  any  cuts 
to  this  critical  program. 

UHEAP  FUNDING  RECOMMENDATION 

Recently,  representatives  of  UDC  testified  before  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  Appropriations  Subcommittees  on  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1995  Budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urged  the  members  of  those  subcommit- 
tees, and  we  ask  you  today,  to  lend  your  continued  support  for  the  LIHEAP  to  en- 
sure that  the  Congress  adopts  the  following: 

1.  Most  importantly,  at  a  minimum,  sustain  LIHEAP  funding  for  the  1994-1995 
program  year  at  the  $1,475  biUion  level  approved  by  this  Committee,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President  last  fall; 

2.  Provide  "advance  appropriations"  for  LIHEAP  for  Program  Year  1995-1996  at 
no  less  than  "current  services"; 

3.  Reject  any  proposal  to  delay  or  defer  releasing  critical  FY  1995  LIHEAP  dol- 
lars; and 

4.  Ensure  that  any  leveraging  monies  "supplement"  and  not  "supplant"  necessary 
federal  monies  for  LIHEAP. 

II.  UDC's  Response  to/Assessment  of  Administration's  LIHEAP 
Reauthorization  Proposal  and  Suggestions  for  Reauthorization 

Chairman  Sharp,  your  letter  of  invitation  posed  a  series  of  questions  regarding 
our  ass^sment  of  the  Administration's  reauthorization  package  for  LIHEAP  and 
our  suggestions  for  improving  LIHEAP. 

UDC  is  pleased  that  the  Administration  has  acknowledged  the  importance  of  re- 
authorizing the  LIHEAP  for  at  least  a  four  year  minimum,  and  for  the  second  year 
has  endorsed  "forward  fiinding."  However,  we  are  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
President  has  reversed  his  position  of  less  than  one  year  ago  (in  which  he  called 
for  an  expansion  of  LIHEAP),  and  instead,  proposed  dramatic  cuts.  Forward  funding 
for  LIHEAP,  under  the  proposed  circumstances,  in  which  $745  million  of  the  already 
appropriated  $1,475  billion  for  FY  1995  would  be  "delayed"  until  FY  1996,  is  an  un- 
acceptable tradeoff.  We  would  rather  the  Congress  select  the  "advance  appropria- 
tions" route  or  even  revert  to  the  regular  appropriations  process  to  ensure  the  level 
of  fiinding  already  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  and  the  F*resident  ($1,475  billion). 

FORWARD  FUNDING  AND  ADVANCE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Chairman  Sharp,  for  the  record,  UDC  continues  to  endorse  "forward  funding,"  and 
in  the  absence  of  forward  fiinding,  "advance  appropriations."  We  believe  that  advis- 
ing the  state  LIHEAP  program  directors  on  the  amount  of  federal  dollars  available 
to  plan  and  implement  their  energy  assistance  programs  before  the  start  of  the  win- 
ter heating  season  is  crucial  to  the  effective,  efficient  operation  of  the  LIHEAP  pro- 
gram. In  the  past,  late  fiinding  decisions  by  the  Congress  left  many  states  strug- 
gling to  design  programs  without  knowing  how  many  households  they  could  serve 
or  how  their  Denefit  matrix  should  be  scaled  because  funding  levels  were  not  estab- 
lished. Adoption  of  the  advance  appropriations  mechanism  has  had  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect in  the  programs  within  our  states  and  we  believe  it  should  continue. 

AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 

While  we  are  on  the  matter  of  funding,  we  recommend  that  tne  Congressional  au- 
thorizing committees  follow  the  past  practice  of  recommending  authorization  levels 
that  reflect  the  continuing  need  in  the  area.  A  justifiable  starting  point  would  be 
the  levels  recommended  in  the  start-up  of  the  1990  reauthorization  statute  or  as  a 
fall  back,  this  year's  1(  vel  with  the  emergency  funding  applied  (approximately  $1.8 
billion).  This  approach  would  be  preferred  to  the  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
language,  since  it  would  establish  an  adequate  funding  framework  for  the  appropri- 
ators  to  consider. 
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MISSION  OF  UHEAP 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  securing  adequate  funding,  UDC  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  authorized  uses  of  LIHEAP  funds.  We  would  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  focus  of  LIHEAP  should  not  be  energy  cost  alone,  but  should  also  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  energy  burden.  This  is  consistent  with  the  current  law,  which 
states  that  "the  highest  level  of  assistance  will  be  furnished  to  households  which 
have  the  lowest  incomes  and  the  highest  energy  costs  in  relation  to  income,  taking 
into  account  family  size."  But  the  Administration's  plan  substantially  broadens  the 
purpose  or  mission  of  LIHEAP  to  address  both  immediate  and  long-term  energy 
needs  of  the  low-income  families  without  providing  the  program  with  the  critical 
funding  necessary  to  accomplish  the  stated  goals.  Perhaps,  if  LIHEAP  were  funded 
at  the  $2.5  to  $3  billion  level  this  mi^t  be  feasible,  but  not  at  the  current  level. 
We  are  all  in  agreement  that  assisting  needy  families  to  become  self-sufficient  is  de- 
sirable, but  LIHEAP  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  to  accomplish  this 
goal  nor  is  it  even  realistic  given  funding  constraints  for  LIHEAP  in  FY  1995. 

UDC  believes  that  the  core  purpose  of  providing  energy  assistance  to  low-income 
households  should  be  retained  in  your  reauthorization  measure,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent statute's  caps  on  weatherization  and  administrative  costs  remain.  With  discre- 
tionary spending  under  tight  ceilings,  and  increases  to  LIHEAP  unlikely  in  the 
near-term,  expansion  of  the  use  of  limited  LIHEAP  dolleirs  for  administrative  pur- 
poses or  less  essential  services  (i.  e.  outreach,  case  management,  energy  education) 
rather  than  assuring  the  household  of  essential  home  energy  seems  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  impractical.  The  President's  Budget  has  requested  increases  for  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Program  (CSBG)  and  the  DOE 
Weatherization  Program;  perhaps,  these  programs  could  offer  an  alternative  funding 
mechanism  to  pursue  these  expanded  activities. 

TARGETING 

We  agree  with  the  goal  to  require  states  to  take  into  account  Income  and  energy 
costs  or  burden  in  relation  to  income  when  determining  LIHEAP  benefits.  We  would 
also  recommend  that  the  benefit  matrix  for  recipient  households  be  appropriately 
scaled  to  reflect  actual  need.  In  addition,  states  should  continue  to  target  assistance 
for  the  categorically  eligible,  working  poor,  and  other  eligible  households  in  an  equi- 
table fashion.  Design  improvements  in  the  model  state  plan  that  HHS  is  required 
to  develop  by  April  1  of  each  year,  may  assist  the  states  to  better  tailor  their  pro- 
grams to  fine-tune  these  targeting  requirements.  Data  from  HHS  and  the  LIHEAP 
Clearinghouse  indicate  that  benefits  for  the  regular  heating  program  have  an  un- 
usually wide  range  starting  at  less  than  $10;  this  cannot  be  administratively  fea- 
sible. Generally,  it  would  seem  that  benefits  should  not  fall  below  $75  in  order  to 
remtun  meaningful.  In  addition,  review  of  average  crisis  benefits  data  indicates  that 
many  states  designate  higher  amounts  for  the  crisis  program  than  the  regular  bene- 
fit program.  This  may  have  the  unintended  effect  of  encouraging  households  to  be 
faced  with  imminent  crisis,  before  seeking  help.  This  would  appear  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  provision. 

LEVERAGING  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

UDC  believes  that  the  goal  of  the  leveraging  program  is  laudable,  but,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  critical  dollars  for  the  regular  LIHEAP  program  to  maintain  benefits 
to  low-income  households  have  been  reduced  to.  fund  the  Leveraging  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. In  fact,  LIHEAP  has  experienced  sizable  cuts  in  the  recent  years,  resulting 
in  cuts  to  benefits  and  in  increases  to  the  eligible  "unserved  population"  throughout 
the  country.  The  further  reduction  in  LIHEAP  program  dollars  for  leveraging  has 
exacerbated  the  strains  on  many  states'  energy  assistance  programs.  In  addition, 
the  leveraging  program  creates  a  problem  of  inequity  among  the  states,  and  it 
brings  added  uncertainty  to  the  LIHEAP  program  directors  in  developing  their  pro- 
grams from  year-to-year. 

In  our  view,  the  Clinton  Administration's  proposal  to  increase  leveraging  to  $80 
million  over  3  years  is  inappropriate,  and  would  unfairly  penalize  low-income  fami- 
lies in  states  that  do  not  or  cannot  f\illy  participate  in  leveraging.  Without  the  un- 
derpinning of  a  sizable,  dependable  Federal  LIHEAP  program,  meaningful 
leveraging  efforts  could  diminish.  Therefore,  UDC  recommen<£  that  any  leveraging 
incentive  monies  be  in  addition  to  the  $1,475  billion  for  Program  Year  (FY)  1994- 
1995,  and  be  over  and  above  the  "current  services"  level  for  FY  1995-1996. 
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EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CHANCES 

The  proposed  effective  date  for  legislative  changes  in  the  Administration's  bill  is 
October  1,  1994.  With  LIHEAP  authorization  in  place  throu^  FY  1995  (due  to  last 
year's  Congressional  action),  it  seems  the  proposed  date  that  changes  would  go  into 
effect,  is  unnecessarily  premature.  Further,  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  it  is 
probably  unworkable.  We  would  suggest  a  period  of  one  year  (i.e.  October  1,  1995) 
to  albw  states  to  adjust  their  plans  for  any  substantive  changes  from  current  re- 
quirements. 

III.  Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  UDC,  along  with  other  groups  represented  here  today,  as  well  as, 
the  states'  regulators  and  a  broad  array  of  public  and  private  interest  groups  and 
organizations,  will  continue  to  work  in  the  coming  months  to  "op)en  the  eyes"  of 
those  in  the  Administration  that  do  not  fully  understand  or  appreciate  the  value  of 
LIHEAP  and  what  it  means  to  our  low-income  Americans.  We  will  not  abandon  this 
challenge.  However,  in  the  coming  months,  it  will  be  the  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, that  determines  the  future  funding  level  for  LIHEAP.  We  look  to  the  active 
leadership  of  your  two  committees  with  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  to  protect  FY 
1995  LIHEAP  funding,  id  to  secure  advance  appropriations  for  FY  96  at  the  "cur- 
rent services'*  level.  Clearly,  since  the  genesis  of  LIHEAP  sprang  from  your  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  your  companion  committee  in  the  Senate,  you,  more  than  anyone, 
understand  the  need  for  tne  continuation  of  this  program  at  adequate  funding  lev- 
els. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  reiterate  our  main  points  of  concern  in  re- 
gard to  LIHEAP.  We  reconamend  the  following: 

I.  LIHEAP  FUNDING: 

1.  Most  importantly,  at  a  minimum,  sustain  LIHEAP  funding  for  the  1994-1995 
program  year  at  the  $1,475  billion  level  approved  by  this  Committee,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President  last  fall; 

2.  Provide  "advance  appropriations"  for  LIHEAP  for  Program  Year  1995-1996  at 
no  less  than  "cujrent  services"; 

3.  Reject  any  proposal  to  delay  or  defer  releasing  critical  FY  1995  LIHEAP  dollars; 
and 

4.  Ensure  that  any  leveraging  monies  "supplement"  and  not  "supplant"  necessary 
federal  monies  for  LIHEAP. 

11.  LIHEAP  REAUTHORIZATION: 

1.  Provide  a  four-year  reauthorization  of  LIHEAP  with  funding  levels  comparable 
to  the  1990  Human  Services  Reauthorization  statute; 

2.  Focus  of  LIHEAP  should  remain-to  assist  low-income  households  with  home  en- 
ergy needs,  taking  into  account  both  income  and  energy  needs.  Expanding  the  scope 
of  LIHEAP  to  include  auxiliary  efforts  (i.e.  outreach,  energy  education,  case  manage- 
ment, etc.) — outside  of  administrative  costs — is  not  practical,  given  likely  funding 
constraints  on  LIHEAP.  Other  funding  sources,  such  as  CSBG  and  the  DOE-WAP 
may  be  appropriate  alternatives; 

3.  CniUngs  on  administrative  costs  and  LIHEAPs  weatherization  set-aside  should 
remain  as  in  current  law,  to  maximize  energy  assistance  benefits  to  needy  house- 
holds; 

4.  Targeting  requirements  should  require  states  to  take  into  account  both  income 
and  energy  costs  in  the  development  of  the  benefit  matrix;  and  eligible  households 
should  be  treated  equitably; 

5.  LIHEAP  benefits  should  be  meaningful  (in  amount); 

6.  Proposed  authorization  increases  for  leveraging  are  inappropriate  given  funding 
constraints;  leveraging  funding  should  supplement  not  supplant  necessary  federm 
monies;  and, 

7.  Effective  date  of  statutory  changes  should  be  October  1,  1995. 
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MI!no)j 

Illinois 

Michignn 

Km  lucky 

M;iiyliinil 

Ohio 

Penncylvinii 

Viiginii 

Ohio 

Pcnn-^ylvania,  Kentucky  and  Wu(  Virginia 

We^l  Virginli 

tow* 

lllinnN 

Indiana 

lo^va  and  llllnoit 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Michigan 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

New  York 

lllinoiK 

Indi.ina 

Minnc«:oU 

Wi!tcon5in  and  Michigan 

Ohio 

New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Nrhtn'ka.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Colorado  and  Kansas 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

New  Ynik 

Michigan 

Missiiiiri  and  Illinois 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan 

Wiscfinsin 
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UDC  LIIIEAP  Rrcommciitlatloiis 


Absttncl 


I.   MIIFAr  FiintllMR: 


t.  M"st  l'iipnr(nn(1r,  at  ■  nilnl-mpn,  i<»liitn  t.llir\r  tundliig  for  Ih**  1994-1995  P'ogrvn  jtBr  tl  Ihc 
If  .475  MMInn  U^^\  npprntr«4  Hy  |ltli  rnntmKlff,  Ihe  Cnntrf^t,  nnA  tht  rr«f»<«n(  lii^l  fnlli 

J.   rro»M«  '^Aifnrr  apprnprliiltnn^*  for  LIIIFAr  tor  rrnfErtm  Vr»r  I995-I99I  al  iw  \n*%  than  'ciirrwrt 

3.  HrJ*^!  any  frnpA«n|  in  flrUy  «r  rffffr  r^ffii*ln|i  trIMral  t\  1995  tfllEAr  rfoltaMj  nnS 

4.  Fn'iire  l*»»il  any  le*vrRctn|t  mnnin  "jiiipplfmrnl*  and  nnl  '^itpptanl"  nvc«Mary  federal  monies  for 

ijiirAr. 


I!.    MlirAr  Rrntithnrtrntlnn; 

t.  rrniMc  \  Fniir-yrtr  trnii'hnf Iralinn  o*  tJMF.Ar  wtlh  funiflnK  U*eH  cnmparaMr  In  Ihe  1990  tluman 
^rrtlfM  Rrniifttnilrnfliin  «f»tiilr| 

I.  fnMK  i|t  I  II!  t  AT  <1iMil(l  'fiiinln  In  a^^l'l  loM  Inrnpie  tuMKi  lii'ld*  'iMhfwmif  tirrpy  Ptei1«,  lakl'if  Into 
•rrottnl  huth  Innmir  «m<!  f iirr  f  j  n«td\.  ripnMfftii|>  thr  sc"pr  of  MlIf^Af  to  InclufiR  au^lUary  «?riirls 
{l.r.  nnltrn'li,  fnrrfT  fliifatlnn,  «ate  mi'inf'itinciif,  elc.)-'MiC«Ide  of  admltil.tlrfithe  co\L'-l5  nol 
prnclUjit,  f\\rv  Mkf'j  riiiiitliig  c<<n5>rnlnl'i  nn  tJIIF.Ar.  Ollirr  rnnftlnf  ^nurte;*,  such  a«  CSBH  and  Ihe 
flor^WAT  mny  hr  apprtiptlntp  Rlfrrnfl(l*f-«| 

.1.  CrlM<t^«  Ml  ndiiilftl^irnlbf  tn<l<  nn-l  l.tllf.Ar  t  uenfhcrl/nKnn  t<-l  a^lde  iihnuH  remain  %%  In  «irren< 

!««,  In  nintlmtrr  rnrrft  arvl^fiinre  hrnrflM  In  nt^dy  homrhold^i 

4.  1ni|>iflit|;  rf'|tilrtit>cnl<  Ui-*iild  rrf)Mlr«  'Inti-i  lo  taltc  tnio  a'tdiinl  Itnlh  Incoin'*  and  ftiftej  emis  In  Ihc 
rirtrtnpinrni  nf  Ihr  hrnrlll  mntrNi  and  fHtlhlf  hnu^rhntd«  ihnittd  he  trraird  equllahly| 

5.  IJIirAT  hrnrflM  should  he  mrntilncrtil  (\n  amniinOt 

4.  rtKpn^rd  MiiMM'rlrnlliHi  titri  '-mi i  tar  \t%f  B|[ti>|>  ate  tnnppcoprlntr  fl*m  fiindtnc  cnn^lratnHf  ltrera|tln| 
ffinftlnf  ^hniitd  «iipplrmrol  nnl  viifiplnnl  Bwr^iiry  frdrral  mi*nle!<t  and, 

7.  F.flrfihe  dale  «f  Malnlnry  chnnert  should  he  Oclohrr  1,  1995. 


Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  The  commit- 
tee will  stand  ac^ourned. 
rWhereupon,  at  5:01  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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